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General Introduction 


Michael Lackner 


The following introduction to the Handbook of Divination and Prognostication 
in China adopts the form of an itinerary around the coast of an island whose 
center seems to escape any ultimate characterization, because only outside 
perspectives are at our command. It is a periplus, the circumnavigating of the 
island of divination and prognostication in China and the different points of 
observation may shed some light on its evolution, its perception, its classifica- 
tions, the presence of these phenomena in everyday life and their varying affin- 
ity to religion. Precisely because divination and prognostication were (and still 
are) pervasive, omnipresent and resilient in the culture of Chinese-speaking 
countries, a smallest common denominator for these practices is difficult to 
define. If one could leave aside the genealogical connotation of “family” in 
Wittgenstein’s theorem of “family resemblance” and could opt for the con- 
cept of a chain that connects certain (but not arbitrary) links, also inherent in 
Wittgenstein’s deliberations, the suggested periplus might lead us along those 
links of our itinerary’s voyage that help us gain insight into the multifaceted 
nature of our topic. And this way of a circumnavigation may be more helpful 
than any conventional form of introduction. After having read the first draft of 
this introduction, a friend of mine suggested a persistent fog that is prevent- 
ing determining the location of that center. At times, patches of fog may be 
briefly lifting while we are circumnavigating it, but it remains evasive. With the 
present first volume of the Handbook, we are — to use yet another image from 
European Antiquity — entering a cave equipped with a torch, hitting upon an 
even more intricate complex of caves and trying to draw a map. The second 
volume will present the drawings on the wall. 


1 The Western Scenic Outpost 


From its very beginning, the encounter between Westerners and Asian divi- 
natory practices was ill-starred. Even William of Rubruck (ca. 1215-ca. 1270), 
otherwise very objective, almost neutral in his depiction of the diviners and 
shamans at the Mongol Court, could not shy away from making a categorical 
judgement on their practices; when scolding an "hermenian" (i.e. armenian) 
monk, for his "ignorance," he remarks: 
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After this I discovered that the monk had called this said Saracen diviner 
into his chapel with his wife, and had had dust sifted and had them divine 
for him by it. He had also a Ruthenian deacon with him who divined for 
him. When I had learned this, I was horrified at his ignorance, and I told 
him: “Brother, a man who is full of the Holy Ghost, who teaches all things, 
should not seek answers or advice from diviners; all such things are for- 
bidden, and those who are given to them are excommunicated.”! 


Let us note that this verdict is addressed to a fellow Christian for not abiding 
to an interdiction that is shared by believers in the Christian faith. In spite of 
Rubruck’s sense of mission, his descriptions of “pagan” practices reveal a rela- 
tively unemotional attitude, which is only rarely suspended by interjections 
like the following one: “These same diviners disturb the atmosphere with their 
incantations; and when it is so cold from natural causes that they can bring no 
relief, they pick out some persons in the camps whom they accuse of having 
brought about the cold, and they are put to death at once.”” His presence, his 
mission and his thought on divination, though, passed unnoticed in China and 
no Chinese source has ever mentioned Rubruck. 

Unlike Rubruck, the Jesuit missionaries set out to attack the entire system 
of popular “superstitions,” mainly in order to prevent the converts from falling 
back into the routine of their creeds and rituals. Giulio Aleni ( fiit, 1582— 
1649) pointed to the lack of efficacy of practices like fengshui JZK, hemerol- 
ogy and horoscopy, the convert Zhu Zongyuan (RJL, ca. 1617-1660) went 
further by considering mantic practices as a heresy and Ferdinand Verbiest 
( 3138, 1623-1688), in order to refute his eminent opponent Yang Guangxian 
(at, 1597-1669) composed several treatises against the “absurdities” 
(wang Œ) of choosing auspicious days and divination and prognostication in 
general.? These texts, written in Chinese, were denunciations of practices from 
within Chinese culture, but the main lines of the argumentation were based 
on concepts that came from without: Western Science and, perhaps even more 
interesting, the idea that classical works like the Changes, should be read sym- 
bolically, a hermeneutic device derived from the "fourfold sense of Scripture" 
in biblical exegesis.^ And it is obvious that even the most prominent Jesuit 


Rockhill: The Journey of William of Rubruck. 
Ibid. 
See Chu, "Against Prognostication,” 433-50. 
Known as the literal, typological, tropological/moral, and anagogical reading. A “symbolical” 
reading as suggested by Ferndinand Verbiest sj (see note 3), might come close to the second 
reading, which has also been called “allegorical.” Pope Gregory the Great (1.590—604) reduced 
the fourfold sense to a threefold one, interpreting the "typological/allegorical" reading as any 
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explorer of the Changes, Joachim Bouvet ( H, 1656-1730) did not perceive 
that work as a manual for divination.5 


To a certain extent, all the contributions in this volume deal with the 
Changes, the Yijing Zi*&, a book that has left deep traces in Chinese intellec- 
tual history. Most of the reflections on the possibility of divination per se, as a 
kind of meta-theory, are to be found in literati comments on this work. 

Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Science and Christian 
orthodoxy remained the yardsticks of Western assessments of Chinese man- 
tic practices. In his contribution to this volume, Richard Smith has some elu- 
cidating examples of nineteenth and early twentieth centuries judgments of 
Chinese "superstitions" by experienced western "China hands": 


The remarks of S.W. Williams, a long-time resident in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are typical in tone and substance: “No people are more enslaved by 
fear of the unknown than the Chinese, and none resort more frequently 
to sortilege to ascertain whether an enterprise will be successful or a pro- 
posed remedy avail to a cure. This desire actuates all classes, and thou- 
sands and myriads of persons take advantage of it to their own profit" 

Similarly, Henrietta Shuck asserted that "There is probably no coun- 
try in the present age of the world, in which divination is carried on 
to so great an extent as in China.” William Milne observed in 1820 that 
"Astrology, divination, geomancy and necromancy everywhere prevail [in 
China]"; and several decades later, A.P. Parker stated that fortune-telling 
in China was "universally believed in." At the end of the century, Arthur 
Smith remarked that “the number of Chinese who make a living out of ... 
[divination] is past all estimation."6 


Apart from the fact that these observers unanimously make a case for the 
acceptance of divination in all layers of society (which is still wrongly ques- 
tioned by staunch defenders of Chinese “rationality” in the Western sense),? 
their contempt for mantic arts is apparent throughout their descriptions. 
James Legge (1815-1897), to whom we owe the translation of The Chinese 
Classics® described the Changes as “a farrago of emblematic representations.” 
And Richard Smith adds that “although he admitted the Changes was ‘an 


other meaning or the non-literal meaning of events, words and things. See Patrologia Latina, 
LXXV, cols. 5-16. 

See Collani, P. Joachim Bouvet. 

See Richard Smith's contribution in this volume. 

E.g. Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China, 141-42. 

Legge, The Chinese Classics. 
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important monument of architecture, he characterized it as ‘very bizarre in its 
conception and execution"? 

Jan Jacob Maria De Groot (1854-1921) devoted most of his life's work to the 
study of Chinese attitudes towards the human soul and some of the mantic 
techniques connected with them. In the preface to his monumental Religious 
System of China, he states that *as in the case of many, if not of most barbarous 
and semi-civilized peoples, the human soul is in China the original form of all 
beings of a higher order. Its worship is therefore the basis of all religion in that 
country.”10 

“Semi-civilized,’ “enslaved,” such are the epitheta for a backward culture 
that still awaits the light of rationality. 

Another monumental pioneering work presents us with precisely the 
above-mentioned mélange of Christian orthodoxy and nineteenth-twentieth 
century western rationality, imbued by unavowed sediments of Enlightenment 
thought. Father Henri Doré's sj (1859-1931) Recherches sur les superstitions 
en Chine" is a meticulous study based on his field work in the provinces of 
Jiangsu LÆ% and Anhui Zt and his knowledge of relevant written sources. 
In chapters vil and virt, Doré deals extensively with mantic arts, like sooth- 
saying, physiognomics, the Wenwang divination (a description which remains 


quite unique in sinology), the liuren 7\+ technique, casting lots with the 
Yijing, dissection and manipulation of characters, the choice of auspicious 
days, the temple oracle, horoscopy, almanacs, fengshui, and many other forms 
of prediction. 

In both De Groot's and Doré's works, there is a bizarre kind of hate-love 
relationship with these practices, creeds and customs; they devoted a vital part 
of their scientific efforts to denounce and vilify the enemy — superstition: De 
Groot in the name of advanced civilization, while Doré and, to some extent, 
Legge, felt justified by Christian orthodoxy.” 

The ideological absorption of relevant western ideas by the "Chinese 
Enlightenment" with its political and social consequences has been exten- 
sively dealt with.? There is nothing notably novel in the assessments of tra- 
ditional practices by Chinese intellectuals, which has not been articulated by 


9 Smith, “Jesuit Interpretations of the Yijing” 

10 De Groot, The Religious System of China, 1. 

11 Shanghai: Tushanwan, 19111938; English translation: Researches into Chinese Superstitions, 
by Henri Doré sJ. 

12 See for Doré’s ultimate motivation: “De tout coeur, j'ai travaillé d'abord pour les mission- 
naires, ayant pour but et d'étre utile à mes fréres d'armes, et d'aider au salut de mes chers 
Chinois.” Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine, 1:4. 

13 . Nedustop, Superstitious Regimes; Goossaert and Palmer, The Religious Question in Modern 
China. 
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their western predecessors. On the other hand, the few efforts to legitimize 
traditional mantic arts by harmonizing them with “science” remained rather 
marginal for a long time” and regained some impact as late as by the 1990s.15 


2 A Theoretical Haltpoint: Chance and Free Will 


In some cases Doré, who qualified the entire body of mantic practices as 
“recettes employées par ces charlatans,” entered into a dialog with practitio- 
ners; although it is not clear to what extent these dialogs are fictitious, semi- 
fictitious or actually having taken place (sometimes he qualifies them as 
"imagined"6), they are interesting because of the exchange of arguments that 
might well have been used in the mission. The conversations usually start with 
calling into question the rationale behind mantic procedures, in the following 
case the throw of the “moon blocks" ( jiaobei 2855) for obtaining an answer 
from a deity: "(Question:) Whether these blocks fall with the oval side up or 
down, is due to mere chance, and the physical dexterity of the operator, in the 
same manner as when one throws dice on a table; how then can a person draw 
therefrom a favorable or unfavorable prognostic? (Answer:) It is the gods who 
arrange these combinations. (Question:) Why then do they constantly disagree 
when inquiry is made about the same matter? Have the gods two minds when 
declaring their will, and do they not contradict themselves in the most flagrant 
manner? (Answer:) We are unable to discover the wherefore of these things, 
but it is the custom, and so we inquire no further"? 

Doré must have read Cicero, since his arguments are very close to the skep- 
tic attitude expressed in De Divinatione.!® The interesting point here is the 
introduction of the concept of “chance.” Most oracles that are based on at 
least some kind of computation (which is even the case for the three ways 
the *moon blocks" can fall down) involve a moment western philosophi- 
cal convention would call arbitrary or accidental. Dividing the yarrow stalks, 
putting down the domino pieces, picking a “fortune stick" (chougian 4%), 
throwing dice and other man-made oracles do have that arbitrary moment 
at their beginning, to be followed by an — often computationally grounded — 
interpretation. However, the very rationale of an oracle is to convey meaning to 


14  LiandLackner “Contradictory Forms of Knowledge?" 451-85. 

15 See Stéphanie Homola's contribution to this volume, and Lackner, “Die Renaissance divi- 
natorischer Techniken in der VR China,” 239-64. 

16 Doré, Research into Chinese Superstitions, 350. 

17 Doré, Research into Chinese Superstitions, 354f. 

18 Cicero, De Divinatione, 11:86: "What reliance, pray, can you put in these lots, which at 
Fortune's nod are shuffled and drawn by the hand of a child?" 
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a precise individual situation. If we suppose the existence of a meaning inher- 
ent in the answer of the oracle, then mere chance is to be excluded. To confront 
a Chinese diviner with the idea of randomness, like Doré ventured, provides 
evidence for the radical incompatibility of his conceptual universe with the 
belief system of divination (a system, which might not have been shared in its 
entirety by the Chinese literati, as Doré ascertains).? Ascribing a meaning to 
a situation that has provoked a question is the ultimate aim of divination. It is 
therefore no wonder that Wang Chong £A (27-97), who counts among the 
few radical skeptics with regard to the serviceableness of divination (except 
for physiognomy) attributes, in a deterministic attitude, favorable and auspi- 
cious signs to persons of good fortune and happy omens to the prosperity of 
the state?? has explicitly conceptualized “chance” (ou f&j). His perspective is in 
sharp contrast to the view of divination prevailing in his times that does not 
allow any notion of blind coincidence?! 

Even the skeptical Milan Kundera, a firm believer in “chance,” understands 
the significance we bestow on chance, the connection we establish, the mes- 
sage and the signs we read into it, as an aesthetic mechanism, without which 
we cannot live but miserably. “Our day-to-day life is bombarded with fortuities, 
or, to be more precise, with accidental meetings of people and events we call 
coincidences. (...) They are composed like music. (...) it is right to chide man 
for being blind to such coincidences in his daily life. For he thereby deprives 
his life of a dimension of beauty" “Not necessity, but chance is full of magic."?? 

Moreover, Doré’s argument that the gods constantly “disagree” does not take 
into account the utterly individual character of each prognostication, a fact 
that has been emphasized by Carlo Ginzburg,” 

Another concept that has no systematic place within the Chinese system of 
divination is “freedom.” Doré on auspicious dates: "As set forth in the forego- 
ing system, everything that happens in this world is the necessary outcome of 
months, days and hours, or in other words it is pure fatalism (...) Who does not 
see by a moment's reflexion the falsity of such a theory? Moreover, who is not 
aware that many events turn out favorably or unfavorably owing to the choice 
made by man's free-will (the French original has liberté, not libre arbitre), or to 
circumstances quite independent of the day or hour?”*4 


19 Doré, English edition, 341; but Doré gives no reference for such skeptical voices! 

20 Kalinowski, Wang Chong, Balance des Discours, 190-94. 

21 Op. cit., 26-32. 

22 Kundera, The Unbearable Lightness of Being, 25f. 

23 Ginzburg, “Clues: Roots of a Scientific Paradigm,” 273-88; and “Clues: Roots of an 
Evidential Paradigm,” 96-125. 

24 Doré, Research into Chinese Superstitions, 378f. 
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Categorically opposing fatalism to free will is an idea deeply rooted in 
Western tradition. Chinese thought has never explicitly conceptualized free- 
dom, but the absence of a concept does not necessarily imply the absence of a 
behavioral reality: the examples of Chinese people negotiating with fate, either 
by means of changing their moral conduct or via magical devices,”> are legion. 
Far from being finally settled in philosophical thought and in daily practice, 
this constant compromise between what is destined and what is in one's own 
hands constitutes an issue that pervades reflection in China for centuries.26 

Let us dwell again on the idea of chance. Carlo Ginzburg has made a case 
for a "divinatory paradigm," where, from archaic hunters up to Sherlock 
Holmes, "footprints in the mud" are being interpreted, "traces considered as 
symptoms,” and an “attaining of knowledge that implies an inevitable margin 
of hazardousness, of conjecture" takes place.” Holmes, the detective, is able 
to "examine the most negligible details." Insofar as there is an epistemology 
of the hidden, "based on clues" (which is the raison d'étre of divination), one 
might agree with the concept of conjecture — but this concept is not akin to 
"hazardousness,"78 precisely because astrological or medical conjecture? rely 
on systems. Ginzburg is right to point to the fact that we are dealing with prac- 
tices "having as objects individual cases.” However, the mere semiotic accu- 
mulation of "traces," "details" and "footprints" (in the sense of a relationship 
between signifier and signified) leads to nothing more than algorithms. A gen- 
erous definition of divination might imply an algorithmic approach or some 
kind of "pattern recognition," but this does not bear on most of the Chinese 
divinatory practices; even the system of “Plum Blossom Changes Computation" 
(meihua yishu {F7 A €), one of the techniques predominantly based on cir- 
cumstantial conditions, relies on time and the figures of the Changes. Chinese 


divination, as far as it is based on some kind of calculation, requires a system 
anda theory, although the theoretical background may be more or less explicit. 


3 The Angle of Taxonomy 


In his contribution to this volume, Stephen Bokenkamp cites Cicero, the fore- 
father of Western Theories on divination, and it seems appropriate to briefly 


25 For the breadth of definitions of “magic,” see Otto and Stausberg, Defining Magic. 

26 Raphals, “Fate, Fortune, Chance, and Luck,” 537-74. 

27 Ginzburg, “Clues. Roots of a scientific paradigm," 273ff. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Which Albert the Great subsumed under the same category, see Lackner, “Intro- 
duction,” 5. 
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recall Cicero’s Classification in order to get a better grasp of the varieties of 
Chinese divination techniques as well as their underlying similarity: 


You divided divination into two kinds, one artificial and the other 
natural. “The artificial, you said, consists in part of conjecture and in part 
of long-continued observation; while the natural is that which the soul 
has seized, or, rather, has obtained, from a source outside itself — that 
is, from God, whence all human souls have been drawn off, received, or 
poured out.” 

Under the head of artificial divination you placed predictions made 
from the inspection of entrails, those made from lightnings and por- 
tents, those made by augurs, and by persons who depend entirely upon 
premonitory signs. Under the same head you included practically every 
method of prophecy in which conjecture was employed. “Natural divina- 
tion, on the other hand, according to your view, is the result — ‘the effu- 
sion, as it were — of mental excitement, or it is the prophetic power which 
the soul has during sleep while free from bodily sensation and worldly 
care."30 


Unlike Michael Loewe, who distinguishes between divination and omen 
observation,*! Cicero subsumes augury and portents to the "artificial" part of 
divination. And, in fact, we may - in slight modification or amplification of 
Cicero — establish a difference between the artificial production of signs (i.e. 
oracles) and the observation of signs in Nature. However, even portents need 
the human mind to be classified and their meaning has to be divined. Hence, 
the common denominator of divination consists in reading signs, whether 
“provoked, perceived or calculated" (see Marc Kalinowski's contribution). Let 
us remind that one of the first, if not the first mention of the Delphic oracle 
says 6 dvag, ob tò uavceíóv écxt Tò &y Acdgoic, ore A£yet oŬte xpdmtet AMd oyuatver. 
(The Lord whose is the oracle in Delphi neither declares nor hides, but sets 
forth by signs).32 

On the other hand, many texts ascribe a divine, "natural" power to signs 
produced by humans (e.g. the milfoil and the tortoise). Therefore, the “natural” 
phenomena have to be divined by the human mind, but the instruments made 


30 Cicero, De divinatione, 2:11; see also Stephen Bokenkamp’s contribution to this volume. 

31  SeeZhaoLu's contribution to this volume; Loewe is probably referring to oracles, not to 
the entire body of divination. 

32 Heraclitus, fragment 93, see "On the Universe," 473. 
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for divination purposes by humans are invested with “natural,” “divine” char- 
acteristics. Let us remind that even Bouché-Leclercq kept to Cicero’s original 
distinction, which he amplified by listing eight categories of “inductive” meth- 
ods (which correspond to the “artificial” part of divination) and three kinds of 
"intuitive" techniques (for the “natural” ways of divination ).3? 

All interpretation requires intuition. Intuition, though, might be less rele- 
vant for understanding the prescriptions of the almanac, but consulting these 
instructions necessarily involves a divinatory process that was first initiated by 
the authors of the almanac, and followed by the questions of the consultant. 

The present volume makes a case for a broad definition of divination. 
Oracles pertain to that field, as far as they are connected to a precise situation 
that has brought upon a question, notwithstanding the length of time which 
the answer will cover: the next day, month, years, or longer periods. Even per- 
sonalized horoscopy that has a "characterological" design at its outset, can be 
used for determining the appropriate moment for an undertaking and has 
therefore a strong oracular component. 

Intuition might be called the capacity to skip a few steps in the chain of 
cause and effect (Ginzburg would probably be delighted by this definition). 
However, in an intellectual universe that privileges “correlative logic"3?^ over 
causality, intuition needs not to be conceptualized. 

Radu Bikir has shown numerous examples for the belief that efficient divin- 
ers ought to be endowed with intuition, but their efficiency does not necessar- 
ily depend on superhuman authorities.?5 

However, for the sake of an even broader picture of the universe of Chinese 
divination, the present volume takes into account Cicero's second variant, 
"natural" divination. As Marc Kalinowski shows in his contribution to this 
volume, bibliographies of traditional China did not include divinatory state- 
ments produced by inspiration. Bibliographical classifications of “mantic 
arts" (shushu (1%, always based on some kind of computation) have gradu- 
ally expelled magical and exorcistic practices, but prophecies do not figure in 
these catalogs at all. It is by no means “imperialism of categories"?6 that has 
motivated us to incorporate prophetic practices, but rather a concept that does 
justice to all the forms of Chinese divination as the ensemble of the ways to 


33 Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination dans l'Antiquité, vol. 1, 124ff. 

34 We owe that wonderful term to Chang Tung-Sun 9%, see Chang, “A Chinese 
Philosopher's Theory of Knowledge,’ 203-26. 

35 Bikir “Divination et destinée sous la dynastie Song,’ 65. 

36 Inthe sense of Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “The Imperialism of Categories,” 514. 
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disclose the hidden - in past, present, and future. In our case, privileging an 
etic over an emic definition represents an enormous advantage. 

One could, of course, accept “revealing” as a common denominator for divi- 
nation and, at the same time, the category of "decoding," “deciphering,” but 
then we have to face the problematic position of revelations that do not have 
to be interpreted by an act of sophisticated decoding, simply because they 
are self-evident, as it is the case for unambiguous prophecies. An unambigu- 
ous oracle may be considered as the lowest form of divination, but do pro- 
phetic predictions that are immediately obvious also pertain to that category? 
And what classification is to be applied if that kind of prediction has been 
obtained through a mediumistic inspiration? A precise definition of divina- 
tion will always consist in a kind of periplus that tries to do justice to different 
perspectives by circumnavigating this multifaceted island. We also should not 
forget the role ritual plays in accompanying, and sometimes even overshad- 
owing divination: oracle bones inscriptions after the reign of Wuding i J 
(r.1250—1192 BCE) confirm the growing importance of the ritual per se and the 
gradual loss of significance of the questions posed to the oracle.?7 And even for 


some of the "Daybooks" (rishu H &,see below), Marc Kalinowski has observed 
that "the aim of the divination is not so much to predict the future as to define 
and control the ritual protocols of prayer and exorcism, which accompany the 
consultants’ requests."98 

Divination can also be defined by the perception of its effects; if it were com- 
pletely devoid of any intrinsic rationality and if the future had always shown 
different outcomes, it would barely have survived for millennia. In his book 
on divination in the Ancient Near East, Stefan M. Maul names plausibility as a 
criterion for the long-lasting success of seemingly abstruse methods, like har- 
uspicy in Ancient Mesopotamia. The diviner is committed to this plausibility 
and his predictions have to adapt to possible scenarios.?? This statement holds 
true for the case of prognostication in China, too; and the inextricable link 
of divination with politics, either in the guise of political advice provided by 
experts, or in omenology (again to be interpreted by specialists) is present in 
all the contributions of this volume. The control of the Mandate of Heaven 
has been as instrumental for political reasoning as for the means of decision- 
making among which we find divination at a privileged place. 


37 Keightley, Sources of Shang History, 117-22; Keightley, "The Shang,” 243-45. 
38 See Fabrizio Pregadio's contribution. 
39 Maul Die Wahrsagekunst im Alten Orient, 317-19. 
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4 Continuing the Circumnavigation: a Multitude of Perspectives 


For decades, Chinese divinatory practices have led a rather shadowy exis- 
tence in sinological studies. Considered as part of “Chinese superstitions” by 
both western scholars and, later, Chinese intellectuals, they formed a body of 
rejected knowledge. The rejection may have been explicit (as it is the case with 
De Groot, Doré and some other few pioneers of the war against Chinese tra- 
dition, including some representatives of the Chinese Enlightenment), but in 
most cases these practices were ignored and left unreported. A striking exam- 
ple for this ignorance is the fact that, although Chinese belles lettres (in both 
poetry and prose) abound in mentioning the appearance and deeds of divin- 
ers, there are extremely few studies devoted to this topic. How many chances 
have been missed by this neglect!4° 

The present volume is a result of the recent change in the assessment of 
mantic arts in China, a change that has been prepared by pioneering west- 
ern scholars like Richard Smith, Edward Shaughnessy, Lisa Raphals, Donald 
Harper, and Marc Kalinowski, to name just a few. And there is fine scholar- 
ship in the Chinese-speaking world: the historian and archaeologist Li Ling’s 
Æ outstanding research on technical specialists in Ancient China*! is one 
of the first trailblazers of this field, but their number is growing. For literati 
assessments of mantic arts, we have the monumental anthology compiled by 
Chang Yung-tang.?? And let us not forget the thought-provoking book by Léon 
Vandermeersch, who makes a case for the birth of the Chinese writing system 
from the spirit of divination,*? thus echoing Nietzsche's rhetoric figure of the 
‘Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music.’ 

We try to provide the reader with an approach that is nuanced, global and 
contextualized. We have left behind age-old reductionist perspectives, like 
fate and fatalism in philosophy, the seemingly unsurmountable opposition 
of science and pseudo-science and, finally, the distinction between religion 
and superstition, categories that never had any heuristic value. From Shang 
dynasty oracle bone inscriptions up to the present time, the ideas, concepts, 
and practices of Chinese diviners shall be approached as an important field of 
its own right, with their influence on all layers of society. 


40 A first attempt at delineating this immense field is: Lackner, Tam, Ganfbauer, and Yip, 
Fate and Prognostication in the Chinese Literary Imagination. 

41 Li Zhongguo fangshu kao, and the sequel Zhongguo fangshu xu kao. 

42 Chang, Shushu yiwen luncong. 

43 Vandermeersch, Les deux raisons de la pensée chinoise, 195-226. 
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The Handbook of Divination and Prognostication in China is divided into 
two parts: the present one is concerned with general fields in Chinese studies, 
where divination has played (or is still playing) an eminent role, while the sec- 
ond one will be devoted to a close description of the most important divina- 
tory techniques that have been used (or continue to be used) in the tradition. 

In his introduction, Zhao Lu offers a critical assessment of the state of the 
art in the studies on divinatory techniques. There is a long and impressive 
tradition of scholarship with regard to traditional Chinese cosmology, whose 
focus, however, was on the “philosophical” aspects with its “intellectual giants.” 
Since mantic practices were part of “rejected knowledge" and occupied only a 
marginal position in western scholarship, sinological studies projected basi- 
cally the western quest for “key concepts" and philosophical systems on China. 
On the other hand, the few scholars who were vitally and evenhandedly inter- 
ested in Chinese divination, often were inclined to make categorizations that 
were framed in Western and modern categories. No matter whether in science 
or in humanities, blind spots are difficult to identify and it is even more ardu- 
ous to fill the gap. 

What makes people trust in the reliability or, at least, plausibility of divi- 
nation? The overarching acceptance of mantic practices in all layers of tra- 
ditional Chinese society is simply unconceivable without a shared worldview 
and cosmology. As Zhao has shown, Western (and to a large extent Chinese) 
scholarship has payed attention to that superstructure while neglecting the 
perspective of its enactment in daily life experience. 

Richard Smith’s analysis of divinatory practices in the context of correlative 
cosmology makes a case for the unity and cohesiveness of traditional Chinese 
culture in premodern times, while not neglecting the diversity of local cultures. 
Looking for a common denominator, Smith pinpoints the “concepts of yin [2 
and yang Þa, the wuxing Fff (variously translated five agents, five activities, 
five phases, five elements, five qualities, etc.), and qi % (variously translated 
as life breath, ether energy, pneuma, vital essence, material force, primordial 
substance, psychophysical stuff, etc.).” Notwithstanding certain nuances in the 
assessment of the relationship between the “cosmic variables,” these concepts 
gradually embraced discourses (and practices) in all sectors of society and 
resulted in a common language. Divination became a cornerstone within this 
universe, mainly because “all segments of Chinese society sought to know and 
alter their future, medical or otherwise, and they attempted to do so with the 
assistance of shamans and other fortune-tellers, as well as more conventional 
healers — sometimes in combination.”“4 


44 This observation resonates well with Mayfair Yang's remarks on the role of divination in 
present-day Wenzhou: (...) the reliance on divination bespeaks a reverence for the larger 
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Would western civilization have had the Changes instead of the Revelation of 
St. John as a canonical guideline for coping with the future, it would definitely 
have taken a radically different shape. Smith provides the reader with the man- 
ifold aspects of the evolution of this classic, which absorbed (and produced), 
in the course of time, a constantly amplified amount of criss-cross references 
to cosmological coordinates in time and space, including, for instance, the sex- 
agenary system of the Heavenly Stems and Earthly Branches, and, much later, 
the Yellow River Chart and the Luo Scripture. The Changes were a book and, at 
the same time, (the book of) Nature. Smith also deals in great detail with the 
inextricable connection of the cosmological grid encompassing mantic prac- 
tices like fengshui, fate-calculation and the consultation of the almanac. 

Etic definitions of Chinese divination are useful for the comprehension of 
the vast scope of the phenomenon, but first and foremost, we need its emic 
delineations. Marc Kalinowski gives “a full account of the extreme diversity 
of forms of divination practiced in China by approaching them through the 
lens of classifications that have been proposed for them by local literati and 
intellectuals over the long term.” Since there is no Ciceronian generic term for 
these arts, we are invited to inquire into a panoply of expressions. Kalinowski 
examines the terminological evolution in four steps: a) Classifications of man- 
tic arts before the emergence of bibliographic catalogs. In this part, Kalinowski 
draws on the divinatory vocabulary found on Shang dynasty oracle bones and 
archaeological discoveries of the Warring States period and the Han (mainly 
the “daybooks” rishu H #),45 but also on transmitted texts, like the Zuozhuan 
and the Zhouli. b) The “bibliographic treatise compiled at the end of the 
Western Han (206 BCE-6 CE) and taken up again in abbreviated form during 
the first century CE in the Book of Han (Hanshu 1X &) under the title “Treatise 
on the Arts and Letters” (Yiwen zhi € Ci). The classification of mantic arts 


established in the Yiwen zhi constitutes the point of departure of a long tradi- 
tion and a key reference for all subsequent schemes.’ c) “In the third part three 
important bibliographic catalogs written between the Tang (618-907) and 
the Qing (1644-1912) are analyzed with the goal to highlight the changes that 
have occurred during this period in the classification and typology of mantic 
arts that are given their almost definite shape during the eighteenth century.” 
d) “The fourth part rounds off the preceding one by a comparison between 


hidden and unknown forces that move the cosmos (...) It bespeaks a desire to align one’s 
actions according to powerful patterns of divine nature and cosmos, and a wish to avoid 
violating whatever cosmic patterns the diviner is able to glean. Thus, to consult diviners is 
to take an active rather than passive stance - to peer into the unknown, anticipate future 
events, and plan appropriate actions." Yang, Re-enchanting Modernity, 89. 

45 Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate and Popular Culture. 
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classifications established by bibliographers and those that can be found in 
imperial encyclopedias (leishu X38 )." 

Far from being empty classificatory lemmata, in most cases these terms 
reveal the actual practices and their experts that were the subject of the works 
classified by the bibliographers. However, even in the part devoted to the 
vocabulary used in the texts before the end of the Han, Kalinowski identifies 
a three-partite terminological distinction of discrete lexical groups: “action 
verbs,” “verbs of perception,’ and of “cognitive function.” This preliminary 
categorization which differentiates divination by producing signs, by observ- 
ing portents or examining symptoms, and by selecting or counting, is still too 
narrow for a general typology of divination, because “the threefold division 
adopted therein — divination by producing signs, by observing portents or 
examining symptoms, and by selecting or counting — neither takes into account 
the diversity of actions accomplished by the diviner between the time when 
he starts his work and the end of the procedure, nor does it take into account 
the social context in which divination was practiced, and the status of the 
practitioner — official, professional diviner, or simple individual" Therefore, 


» u 


through a detailed analysis of the entries contained in the bibliographies (up 
to Late Imperial China with its imperial encyclopedias) Kalinowski presents us 
with the increasingly refined terminology of mantic arts. In spite of a remark- 
able continuity, constant regrouping, predominantly due to institutional and 
ideological factors, was a characteristic of the classificatory endeavor. The 
growing tendency to exclude astral sciences and mathematics in Late Imperial 
China on the one hand, and the inclusion of more and more "popular" tech- 
niques on the other is a good example for a (perhaps rather paradoxical) selec- 
tive process that incorporated both rigorous intellectual considerations and an 
increasing tolerance towards hitherto neglected practices. 

The archaeological discoveries of recent decades have dramatically chal- 
lenged previous assumptions on the evolution of divinatory practices in China. 
In her contribution, Constance Cook presents us with a tour d'horizon leading 
from Shang dynasty oracle bones to Warring States and Han dynasty manu- 
scripts. Throughout the three parts of this article (Oracle bones; stalk divina- 
tion; hemerology) astonishing new insights can be gained; among them, the 
longue durée of plastromancy, the existence of a multitude of stalk divina- 
tion methods (cleromancy), and, in this context, the fact that early bronze age 
production of numerical series was not linked to the Changes, and, moreover, 
that there are some texts that "reveal a focus on day signs and divination not 
seen in the transmitted Changes.” Numerous documents bear witness to the 
importance of hemerology in many techniques. Cook examines the technical 
and ritual vocabulary of the oracle bones, and demonstrates how inscriptions 
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on bamboo slips (e.g. from the fourth century BCE) still preserve accounts on 
turtle divination. However, a large number of slips contain (sometimes sim- 
plified) methods for obtaining a hexagram (gua £L) that differ considerably 
from the canonical version of the Changes; and the same holds true for the 
respective interpretive texts. Although this great wealth of techniques fell into 
oblivion (until it was excavated in recent times), which included versions like 
the Guicang Ej (Returning to be stored/Returning to the storehouse) and 
probably the Lianshan 3& || (Connected mountains) — in conjunction with the 
Changes of Zhou W] A later known as the “Three Changes" san Yi = 4 —, the 
temptation to engender new procedures to obtain a gua and/or to produce 
novel interpretations never really came to an end: suffice it to think of the still 
popular Plum Blossom Changes Computation or the Hexagrams of King Wen 
(Wenwang gua X=). 

The choice of an auspicious date for important undertakings is not only 


in China a vital characteristic of divination. Cook devotes the last part of her 
contribution to the vast panoply of texts, diagrams, and instruments for hem- 
erological purposes, which included a proper situating of omens and meteo- 
rological phenomena. “Whether predicting rainfall or interpreting dreams, 
a knowledge of calendrical astrology was essential" Once again, we are con- 
fronted with a plethora of approaches that encompassed taking into account 
“Stellar Lodges (xiu 17), Stem and Branch signs, the Five Agents, Yin and Yang, 
and the stars of the Dipper as well a variety of 'cosmograph' or astrolabe style 
diagrams (and artifacts shi 3X), some with explanatory manuals." 

"All forms of Chinese divination were spiritual, but some were more spir- 
itual than others”46 and there are different degrees of religious affinity. The 
probably most spiritual way to acquire knowledge of the hidden is prophecy. 
In his definition of the divinatory forms that are the subject of his contribution, 
Stephen Bokenkamp remains faithful to Cicero: "The natural finds its source 
in the divine, which is described as inspiring the mind and soul, whether the 
recipient is a special medium or an ordinary person whom the gods inspire 
only during sleep." He therefore delineates the meaning of prophecy, limits his 
essay to utterances inspired by superior beings, examines the specific language 
of the prophecies, and provides the reader with an analysis of their different 
genres. 

If we were in need of a generic term for what the "special medium" or the 
“ordinary person" experiences, we could have recourse to “revelation,” although 


46 Smith, Fortune-Tellers and Philosophers, 221. 
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this term only expresses a family resemblance.^" As has been mentioned above, 
the bibliographic treatises on mantic arts did not contain "natural divination," 
so Bokenkamp draws on a variety of other sources, like records in dynastic his- 
tories and collections of religious writings. The main mechanisms of transmit- 
ting the divine message are 1) direct revelation, where the medium "indicates 
that a deity has inhabited their body (fushen [3 £t)"; 2) "direct transcription or 
automatic writing,’ a method which “requires that the medium transcribe the 
words of the gods directly"; 3) Planchette or spirit writing (fuji fiL, fuluan 
k 3), and 4) dream interpretation. 


St 


Poetic verse is crucial for numerous prophecies.^? On the basis of impres- 
sive examples, Bokenkamp shows how several specificities of the Chinese 
language (homophony, paronomastic superimpositions, metaphors, even glos- 
solalia) contributed to cryptic character of the utterances. Let us remind that 
the Changes, too, have a good deal of rhymes. But the cryptic implies an appeal 
to deciphering: either by listening to the pronouncements (a faculty that is lost 
for us) or through the technique of dissection and manipulating characters 
(chaizi }*=#).49 The travail of decoding is precisely the task of divination, and 
prophecy is no exception in this regard. 

Besides texts that have either been exhaustively studied, like the Han dynasty 
apocrypha (weishu 4# Œ), or are still widespread popular prophetic texts, like 


the tuibeitu #£ 75 |] (Back-pushing charts), there is a large number of Daoist 
scriptures with a prophetic aura. Of particular interest is the fourth century rev- 
elation transmitted to Yang Xi 153€, because “we are more certain how he com- 


municated with his gods.” In his postface to the Zhengao Fit (Declarations of 


the perfected), the Daoist Patriarch Tao Hongjing who collected Yang's experi- 
ences in 499, “calls the revelations of the Perfected ‘announcements delivered 
orally, similar to Buddhist scriptures that all announce the Buddha said” And, 
"further, the revelations themselves portray the gods who descend to Yang ask- 
ing him to write out their revelations, a fact he dutifully records." In Yang's case, 


47 However, Grégoire Espesset has identified fifteen different terms that have been trans- 


» 4) 


lated uniformly as “revelation” in Western sinology Kai bf "ouvrir, "s'ouvrir"; qi 4 "ouvrir 


Ly a, nuh 


grand,’ “faire connaitre"; chu t1 "sortir, “faire sortir" “émaner, “produire”; fa $E “émettre” 

“décocher, tirer (un projectile)”; lu #% “laisser apparaître, exposer”; shi AN “montrer,” “être 

montré, exposé à la vue”; xian 3 Pi (H) “paraître,” “se montrer, "se manifester”; xian EB être 
manifeste; “révéler (au sens courant)"; chui HE “pendre?” "laisser pendre; “léguer”; jiang 
b& “descendre; “faire descendre," "envoyer (vers le bas)"; fu fT “donner, “livrer? "délivrer" 
“confier”; shou 1€ "remettre" “ d 
niquer”; jiao Z "enseigner," “instruire”; shuo it “dire, 
religiosité de l'Autre," 51. 

48  Strickmann, Chinese Poetry and Prophecy. 

49 For this technique, see Schmiedl, Chinese Character Manipulation. 
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conférer”; chuan f& "faire suivre” "transmettre," “commu- 
" "exposer, énoncer.” Espesset, “La 
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the gods do speak, which reminds us of Cicero’s definition of oracles: “Oracula 
ex eo ipso appellatae sunt quod inest in his deorum oratio.’>° 

Communication through writing is distinctive for the practices in popular 
religion Philip Clart's contribution deals with. After defining popular religion 
as “the religion of people of all classes beyond the institutional contexts imme- 
diately controlled and run by professional clergy or the central state authori- 
ties, yet these contexts may still play various roles in the sphere of popular 
religion, Clart addresses three fields where prognostication is particularly 
vibrant: Chinese geomancy fengshui, the throwing of divination blocks and the 
drawing of lots (which are the features of what has been called the "Chinese 
temple oracle" by Werner Banck?!) and, finally, spirit possession that is manifest 
(but not exclusively) in practices like “planchette” or “spirit writing" (fuji 1 hL, 
fuluan 1k $5). All these practices “contribute to the ‘world-making’ of Chinese 
culture(s), here in particular in that cultural sphere conventionally designated 
as ‘popular religion" With fengshui, we are again in the realm of correlative 
cosmology, but there is a powerful element of social communication inherent 
in it. "Geomancy furnishes a language of resistance and competition in con- 
flicts between local communities about resource allocation or between local 
communities and state agencies, for example, when infrastructure projects 
such as railway lines, roads, bridges, or canals are deemed to disturb the geo- 
mantic properties of the community's territory" Whereas in fengshui there is 
no apparent need to communicate with gods and ghosts (and the contact with 
the ancestors remains indirect), the throwing of blocks and the drawing of lots 
(which often can result in a combined action) imperatively demand a sacred 
surrounding. Since the blocks in general provide only three possible answers 
(a yes, a no, and a rejection of the question), the communication with the 
superior beings is free insofar as any kind of question can be brought before 
the spiritual authorities; the answers provided by the lots, however, though 
vast in scope, are limited. 

An even more immediate and dramatic contact with spirits is established 
by possession. Clart makes an interesting distinction between the well-known 


phenomena of “relieving the world" jishi ttt and “text production" zhushu 


# = (which is sometimes also called jiaohua #((t, “educating”) with regard 
to prognostication: whereas the first type refers to answering an individual’s 
question and predicting his or her fate, the second type consists in issuing 


#7, lit. “virtuous books") that encompass admo- 


“morality books" (shanshu # 
nitions, eschatological visions, tales of the netherworld etc. True, most of the 


50 Cicero, Topica 20:77. 
51 Banck, Das chinesische Tempelorakel, and the sequel Das chinesische Tempelorakel, vol. 11. 
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contemporary “morality books” do not require any decoding and have thus not 
to be “divined.” This, however, does not apply for many of the texts produced 
by spirit writing in traditional China, where the community were often con- 
fronted with cryptic poetry in the sense described by Bokenkamp. But indeed, 
we might find here one of the extremely subtle dividing lines between divina- 
tion and prognostication. 

Most authors, including those present in this volume, use the two terms 
without making a clear-cut distinction between divination and prognostica- 
tion. However, whereas prognostication is often used as a generic term encom- 
passing all sorts of prediction and forecasting (with the inclusion of modern 
science), divination can, firstly, refer to questions concerning past, present and 
future events and is, secondly, often applied for “technical” (in the sense of 
Cicero’s “artificial”) approaches. Furthermore, the techniques used in divina- 
tion are meant to unveil the “hidden,” the “occult.” Prophecy is a vital part of 
prognostication, but in some cases, e.g. spirit-writing, divinatory techniques 
(beseeching an answer, invoking the deity) are used to make the oracle efficient. 

In both East and West, institutionalized religions have a more problematic 
stance vis-a-vis divinatory predictions than popular religiosity. It may be less 
their potentially subversive character than the suspicion that diviners arro- 
gate a power of control that ideally speaking should be reserved to the reli- 
gious clergy. Western medieval debates were concerned with the question of 
whether it was legitimate to fathom God’s will, but the attitude of Chinese reli- 
gions went in another direction. 

In his contribution, Fabrizio Pregadio analyses the multi-faceted perspec- 
tives of Daoism with regard to divination. Pregadio focuses on the techniques 
based on calculation, but his article also encompasses divinatory phenomena, 
like visualization, that go beyond mere computation. First of all, he presents 
us with a genealogy of the complicated relation between Daoist religion and 
mantic arts: “The diviner (who often fashions a ‘rational’ world relying on 
images and emblems with precise meanings and functions) may be seen as 
the predecessor of the Daoist master and the Daoist priest — although, as we 
shall see, this is precisely one of the reasons of the Daoist conflict with divina- 
tion.” As a consequence of this heritage, we find a large corpus of technical 
divination in the Daoist canon: texts on hemerology, the liuren 7\ = or Six ren 
Celestial Stems, astrology (“these sources document the incorporation into 
Chinese astrology of concepts and techniques of Indian origin, and the exis- 
tence of rites for the expulsion of inauspicious star influences”), topomancy 
(fengshui), physiognomy, meteoromancy and fate-calculation. 

Pregadio introduces the respective texts, whose dates of composition 
cover long periods of time. Despite this seemingly pervasive phenomenon of 
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Daoist interest in mantic arts, the attitudes vary considerably: in the Taiping 


jing KF (Scripture of great peace), it is the figure of the diviner and the 
diviner's moral and spiritual excellence that seems to prevail over the tech- 
niques: although topomancy, healing methods and calculation according to 
the Heavenly Stems and Earthly Branches do play an eminent role, it is “only 
proper moral conduct (... that) ensures that one can live for the whole extent 
of one's destined span." 

Even in Confucian literati texts, we rather find verdicts against certain tech- 
niques or ignorant charlatans than a wholesale condemnation of the possi- 
bility of prediction per se. By examining the opinions about divination of Ge 
Hong 5t (283-243 or 364), Pregadio shows that Ge Hong dismissed a couple 
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of methods as “inferior arts,’ “performed merely as a means of predicting the 
future,” but finds those ways laudable that enable us to attain a superior knowl- 
edge of the cosmic principles, including, as it is no wonder given his obsession 
with longevity, the art of extending one's life span. This attitude reminds us of 
certain literati assessments of mantic arts as “minor ways." *? 

Pregadio's next section deals with prohibitions of mantic arts. Some of the 
articles he cites from the fourth and fifth centuries texts remind us vividly of 
certain articles of the Catholic catechism, with their *you should not" formu- 
lae and their invectives against "stupid" activities. Another striking parallel is 
the interdiction to "rely on spirits and deities to forecast the auspicious and 
the inauspicious." A compromise that implies a more lenient attitude towards 
divination can be identified when it comes to healing, where the diviner diag- 
noses the illness, whereas the Daoist priest "effects the cure.” 

A mantic technique that comes very close to the Ciceronian “natural” way 
of divination is what Poul Andersen has called “visionary divination”: “Strictly 
speaking, in fact, they are not techniques of prediction, but different methods 
characterized by the same purpose: summoning deities and questioning them 
on various subjects, including the future.” Although invoking superior beings 
for questioning offers some similarities to phenomena described in the con- 
tributions by Bokenkamp and Clart, the details of “visionary divination” differ 
considerably, particularly because of the precise addressees of the invocation. 

It remains difficult to answer the question of whether divination is counter- 
productive to self-cultivation. Unlike Zhu Xi RÆ (1130-1200) who thought 
that consulting the Changes for obtaining an oracle is in fact an act of self- 
cultivation, it seems that even the most favorable Daoist views on mantic arts 
ultimately prefer “learning celestial immortality.” In this sense, the Daoists’ 
attitude towards mantic practices corresponds to their view on popular 


52 See my introduction to Coping with the Future. 
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religion. Just like the Greek god Pan was transformed into a satanic figure by 
Christianity, the Chinese popular gods became demons; and the diviner a sus- 
picious person. 

While there is a certain degree of similarity between Daoist and Buddhist 
views on divination, we can observe several characteristics unique to 
Buddhism. Esther-Maria Guggenmos opens her contribution with the reluc- 
tance of Buddhist mainstream representatives towards mantic arts. However, 
this is less due to a wholesale denial of the possibility of divining, but it is 
rather the expression of a spiritual concern for the “pure conduct” that might 
be disturbed or even prevented by practicing divination. Drawing on numer- 
ous biographical collections, Guggenmos describes the ingrained ambiguity 
that defines Buddhist attitudes from the very beginning of the religion's dis- 
semination in China. Many sources bear witness to the fact that “supernatu- 
ral” powers were one of the factors that contributed to the success of monks 
during the initial stage of Buddhism in China: “Any deliberation about mantic 
arts in Buddhism will sooner or later elaborate on the concept of supernatural 
knowledge.” First and foremost, this holds true for the wide range of predic- 
tions: “The life of Buddha, his past lives ( jatakas), but also sutra narrations, or 
even biographical works — in all these sources experts other than Buddhists, 
the Buddha himself, or eminent Buddhists prophecise outstanding events,” 
like “coming spiritual attainments” and, in particular, future Buddhahood. 

However, apart from prophetic prediction, a large repertoire of mantic tech- 
niques is present in Buddhist life: the choice of an auspicious date for con- 
ducting a ritual required astrological knowledge and it was predominantly 
through Buddhist mediation that Indian astrological concepts made their 
way to China. Guggenmos gives special attention to the Buddhist version 
of the “Chinese temple oracle" (see above, Philipp Clart's contribution) and 
the even more spiritually oriented dice ritual that has its roots in the sixth- 
century Zhancha shan’e yebao jing i X% EIRE (Sūtra on the divination of 
the effect of good and evil actions): “By dicing one is involved into a spiritual 


process that shall lead to overcoming doubts and fears regarding one's karmic 
burdens and finally intends to result in getting beyond the need for divination 
itself" Here, divination is conceived as a tool to overcome divination. But the 
panoply of arts also includes prediction of a person's death, dream interpreta- 
tion, physiognomy, and the reading of omens. In this context, the concern of 
eminent Buddhists, like Ouyi Zhixu 1835 8/7. (1599-1655), with the Changes 
deserves special attention: "The intellectual examination of this classic is 


naturally part of the Buddhist tradition and has been repeatedly addressed by 
Chinese Buddhist scholars." 
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To illustrate the constant oscillation between the three options of a) the 
wholesale rejection of mantic practices, b) the emphasis on non-technical 
superior (fore)knowledge, and c) the inclination towards certain forms of divi- 
nation, Guggenmos has chosen an excellent example - the “prince-monk” and 
missionary An Shigao Zeit; (fl. 148-180). “In none of his predictions does 
An Shigao announce in detail what will happen, but states his next step of 
action or gives his colleague a general outlook on the future. His knowledge 
about future events results from a comprehensive understanding of the effects 
of karma and it might be the quality of this background knowledge of karmic 
effects that renders the learning of a concrete mantic technique almost super- 
fluous.” This is the part of superior knowledge, but, at the same time, we are 
told by his biographer that "neither among the foreign classics and records, nor 
among the Seven Luminaries, the Five Phases, the medical arts, the obscure 
arts, up to the sound of birds and tetrapods, was there anything that he did 
not master." 

Institutionalized religions wish to control mantic practices, but they also 
cannot completely circumvent the persistent and resilient desire for knowl- 
edge of the future, so they have to design strategies to integrate this knowledge. 
In both Daoism and Buddhism, these strategies vary depending on different 
forms of spiritual emphasis. 

In Chinese history, two periods can be identified as milestones of an extraor- 
dinary emergence of novel techniques in mantic arts, the Han (Early Imperial 
China) and the Song (the beginning of Late Imperial China). Both epochs 
are also characterized by the thriving of technology, craftsmanship, fine arts, 
novel forms of literature, concepts of statecraft, and societal organization. And 
both epochs witnessed the invention or the final taking shape of techniques 
of prognostication. In her contribution, Hsien-huei Liao presents us first with 
Una 
(1021-1086), who laments the omnipresence of diviners in the Northern Song 


a text written by the controversial statesman and scholar Wang Anshi 4 


capital of Bian (i.e. Kaifeng). His negative assessment of fortune-telling and 
fortune-tellers as a threat to what he understood by Confucian ethics may be 
considered as representative of one variant of the literati's view on mantic arts. 
However, Wang's invectives also imply a certain degree of self-centered disap- 
pointment: instead of asking scholars like him for advice, the well-to-do gentry 
prefer the diviners. 

Wang Anshi's complaints reveal a huge demand for divination on the side 
of the literati, which was mainly due to the uncertainties with respect to suc- 
cess or failure in the civil state examinations. The steadily increasing proximity 
between diviners and literati led to an increased knowledge of the other on 
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both sides: diviners had to become familiar with the details of the examina- 
tion system and its contents that included a wide range of classical learning, 
whereas the scholars approached, to certain degrees, the systematic founda- 
tions of divinatory techniques. This mutual approximation culminated in 
erudite diviners (like, for instance, Xu Shouxin 1&5] fci, 1033-1108) on the one 
hand, and the rehabilitation of the Changes as a book of divination by the phi- 
losopher Zhu Xi or the concern with the study of mantic arts of the statesman 
Wen Tianxiang Xf (1236-83). 

The impact of specialists in mantic arts is also reflected by an array of lit- 


erary laudatory genres: poems, recommendatory prefaces and other kinds of 
eulogies written by literati expressing their amazement and gratitude towards 
diviners enhanced the experts' social status: "Such gift writings often matched 
the diviners' own requests for poetry or writings. No matter who was taking the 
initiative, the literati's gift writings had a special significance for the diviners. 
They were proof that the diviners entered the network of literati and gained 
their approval. They were also an important key to further promote the reputa- 
tion and expand the pool of literati customers." 

Toa certain extent, yet with a different rationale, the ambiguity with regards 
to divination we have observed in Daoism and Buddhism can also be ascer- 
tained for the Confucian literati; just like several popes had their court astrolo- 
gers in spite of the Church’s official condemnation of astrology, some Chinese 
literati expressed their disdain of mantic arts in public while privately con- 
sulting fortune-tellers. Again, Wang Anshi is a good example: Liao mentions 
the fact that "from the existing historical data, we know that he inquired with 


several people, including Li Shining 4:-E s, Xu Shouxin RF (8, the monk 


Zhiyuan 2X, and the monk Huacheng (4K, about his physiognomy and fate. 
Moreover, his questions not only concerned his own fortune and status, but 
also the fate of his family members." One may call that behavior hypocritical 
or even schizophrenic, but such qualifications do not really do justice to its 
underlying motivations: the expressions of disdain predominantly refer to 
either the difference between scholars and mantic experts in terms of social 
status (which implies the jealousy disclosed by Wang's diatribe and the con- 
stant suspicion of charlatanerie) or, as Liao points out, seemingly contradict- 
ing views on fate. 

The archetypal depiction of an encounter between a scholar and a diviner 
is to be found in the Records of the Historian (Shiji S155), where, in company 
with a courtesan, the famous scholar-poet Jia Yi iit (200-169 BCE), who 


can be considered as the embodiment of his period's civilization, meets the 


diviner Sima Jizhu =] Æ E on a marketplace: overwhelmed by the profound 
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cosmological (and mantic) knowledge of Sima Jizhu, Jia Yi pities him for per- 
forming a “profession” in such a mean place.5? 

We find the same fascination with a diviner's accuracy in Liao's account 
of the anecdote about the future emperor Huizong: "When he was still 


in residence as King Duan iij, and not yet emperor, he was eager to con- 
firm whether he would be inheriting the throne. He twice sent people to the 
Daxiangguo Temple to visit the diviners who had booths there (...) However, 
most of the diviners did not really discuss the envisioned topic. It was not until 


he (one of the officials Huizong had sent) visited a man named Chen Yan W Ž, 
who was in rags and was sitting at the end of all booths, that he got a startling 
answer: [Chen] Yan said: "This cannot be your fate. It has to be the fate of the 
son of heaven.’ [At this], the official became greatly scared.” 

These are the moments when the wisdom of the ancient Sages is re-enacted 
and can be experienced in the present. 

The diviners described by Liao were numerous and omnipresent, main- 
tained close ties to high officials, but were far from being part of an institution. 
In his contribution, Lingfeng Lü deals with the history of official institutions 
of divination. Lü focuses on astrological observations, but he also relates the 
concepts underlying the formative process of these institutions. Starting with 
the Shang dynasty's "Grand Diviner” (or “Grand Augur"), the precursor of later 
officials specialized in divinatory counseling, Lü provides an account of early 
cosmological theories that served as a vehicle for divination. First tenden- 
cies of institutionalizing prognostication can be observed “in the blueprint 
of the Zhou bureaucratic apparatus, the Zhouli J4]18 (Rites of Zhou)’, (which) 
"divides the astral sciences between the Observer (Fengxiang shi 54H FQ), and 
the Guardian of the Rules (Baozhang shi (&3€ [&)" The same work also men- 
tions an official responsible for dream divination. 

Besides containing the first mention of certain techniques, like meteoro- 
mancy (clouds and vapors) and physiognomy, “the Zuozhuan also records that 
‘the Son of Heaven has Clerk Officers in charge of observations’ and these 
officers were responsible for astrology at that time. The establishment of the 
astrological clerk office in the early time set a paradigm for the later dynasties, 
and later dynasties had set up professional astrological institutions,” that grad- 
ually became “a stable institutional feature." However, a full-fledged expansion 
of organizations of expert advice is only attested at the period of the Sui and 
Tang dynasties. 


53 Shiji, 127:3215ff.; for an English translation see Watson, Records of the Grand Historian, 
vol. 2, 468-75. 
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The most authoritative institution for divination in the Sui and Tang dynas- 
ties was the official astrology department: “After the year 621, the name of the 
department in charge of heavenly affairs changed several times, and its affilia- 
tion also has been reorganized. This department was very large and there were 
more than a thousand employees at its peak time during the Tang Dynasty. 
In 758, the department became independent from the Palace Library and was 
turned into an independent department of the Tang court. This change had a 
definite impact on its organization in the Song and Yuan dynasties and even 
in the Ming and Qing dynasties.” It is obvious that such an increase in institu- 
tional terms was accompanied (and perhaps fostered) by the composition of a 
large amount of expert literature, which Lü treats in great detail. 

The increasingly osmotic relationship between literati and divination 
experts described by Liao might have been instrumental for the fact that the 
Hanlin Academy was given an observatory and that the "Palace Library also 
set up the Observatory for the Measurement of Armillary Sphere.” “Each insti- 
tution assigned several staff to observe abnormal celestial phenomena every 
night. These departments in parallel with the Bureau of the Grand Clerk, not 
only had a fixed staffing establishment, but also were equipped with sophisti- 
cated astronomical instruments. The setting of these departments also actu- 
ally strengthened the activities of astrology, and provided different options for 
comparison." However, this strengthening went hand in hand with an increas- 
ingly severe control of both the transmission of astronomical knowledge and 
private collections of corresponding instruments — measures that ensured the 
imperial monopoly. Lü sees a close connection between monopolized knowl- 
edge on the one hand and the spread of “unofficial” divination with its mani- 
fold techniques on the other hand. 

Competition between different specialized institutions of astronomical/ 
astrological observations had since long been a political (and "scientific") prin- 
ciple of verification of results, but it became a characteristic feature under the 
Yuan dynasty, where three departments (including the Huihui Observatory 
under the influence of Arab and Persian astronomy) competed. 

Within three years of the Ming period (1367-1370), the Institution of astral 
science was renamed three times with its final designation as Qintian jian 
Sj K Bi (Imperial Astronomical Bureau), a title “which was retained until the 
end of the Qing period." The former Huihui Astronomical Bureau of the Yuan 
Dynasty was incorporated into the Imperial Astronomical Bureau as one sec- 
tion. "Besides the above-mentioned institutions in Beijing, there was another 
Qintian jian institution maintained in Nanjing, the old capital of Ming dynasty. 
Both institutions in Beijing and Nanjing were responsible for observing abnor- 
mal celestial phenomena, calendar making, astrological interpretations, the 
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observing of the sun, the moon, stars, clouds and so on, so that the officials of 
both institutions could use divination for date selection, place of the construc- 
tion, and choice of exact time for court marriage and funeral, etc.” Once again, 
the production of specialized books accompanied this process, and, although 
smaller in number in comparison to Song and Yuan dynasty works, the Ming 
literature displays a tendency towards increasing systematization. 

Besides many other contributions by the Jesuit missionaries, their appear- 
ance in China also marks a decisive moment in the evolution of the bureau- 
cracy of astral science. “Emperor Chongzhen 3244 (11628-1644) decided to 
establish a specific institution in which many Chinese scholars and western 
missionaries translated and corporately edited western astronomical knowl- 
edge, and finally finished the book Chongzhen lishu 3243/84 (Calendrical 
astronomy of the Chongzhen reign).” Lü gives an account of the long-lasting 


struggle between western missionaries and the different Chinese factions, 
which eventually ended with the recognition of the superiority of western 
methods. However, “this victory changed some aspects of the routine works 
of the Bureau of Astronomy, but it did not change the Chinese assessment of 
the function of astronomy. In other words, astronomy remained a pragmatic 
tool for fulfilling the astrological, ritual and political role of the Bureau of 
Astronomy in the bureaucratic hierarchy centered on the emperor, rather than 
a branch of knowledge that aimed to explore the real principles of the celestial 
motions through careful observations as in Europe. Accordingly, astronomical 
phenomena were still deemed as politically significant portents, although the 
Western method showed that they actually resulted from regular movements 
of the celestial bodies.” With the system of the Astronomical Bureau becoming 
more and more differentiated, responsibilities got increasingly sophisticated: 
a calendar section (in charge of astronomical calculation), a section of heav- 
enly signs (in charge of the observation of eclipses and meteors), a section of 
clepsydrae (in charge of the selection of auspicious timing), and the previous 


section of Arab and Persian astronomy (huihui ke |=] Hl.) formed the ensem- 
ble of this bureaucratic body. Although the Jesuits pretended to be reluctant 
to Chinese "superstitions" and were therefore not concerned with divination 
properly speaking, it is obvious that the task of the Astronomical Bureau con- 
sisted in activities that were predominantly related to prognostication. 

As control of astral knowledge became looser, the impact of western science 
grew stronger. “In 1725, the rules concerned with prohibiting studying astron- 
omy privately were deleted officially (...) Since then the Astronomical Bureau 
was no longer managed as the only legal place to study astronomy and astrol- 
ogy.’ This resulted in a fruitful exchange between the professional officials and 
"free-lance" scholars. Notwithstanding this development, prognostication as 
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a divinatory explanation of heavenly signs remained important. The punish- 
ments provided for concealing celestial and meteorological phenomena or for 
their misinterpretation attest to the continuity of the belief in the meaning 
of signs. A good example for the persistence of this belief is the apparition of 
Harley’s comet in 1910, which “agitated the public discussion and disputation 
of its astrological interpretation with regard to the fate of Emperor Xuantong 
‘=i 4. There are novels, poems, drawings, and different kinds of publications on 


the comet in newspapers, magazines and books." 

Few fields of everyday life and theoretical expansion are as closely inter- 
woven with divination as medicine. However, unlike divination, medicine has 
since long been a privileged topic in Chinese Studies. It is therefore no won- 
der that there is an abundant literature concerning the relationship between 
mantic practices and the arts of healing.5^ In consideration of this vast amount 
of information, the editors of the present Handbook have renounced to the 
insertion of an unnecessarily redundant chapter on this field. The reader will 
nonetheless find various mentions of the topic in most part of the contribu- 
tions to this volume. 

In sharp contrast to the field of medicine, the relationship between man- 
tic arts and literature has been neglected to an astonishing degree. So far, 
the traditional foci of literary studies have not encompassed the — albeit 
abundant — appearance of divination and diviners in a large number of 
Chinese literary genres. Andrew Schonebaum's contribution remedies to this 
deplorable situation by concentrating on the most famous novels of tradi- 
tional China. Although numerous other genres, like poetry, early fiction and 
drama still remain to be studied, Schonebaum’s chapter is an important and 
substantial first step in exploring this wide subject: "As divinatory practices 
touch on practically all aspects of life in China in the premodern period, it 
will not come as a surprise that all genres of literature in China reflect their 
influence." There is no wonder that the different practices as well as the entire 
gamut of themes and attitudes we have found in the preceding contributions 
are manifest in literary works, because "Novels also borrowed from and quoted 
extensively practical texts - medical handbooks, carpentry, almanacs, divina- 
tory manuals, and almost every other guide to daily life.” 

In the Journey to the West (Xiyou ji WIREL) we find the Buddhist idea of a 
special kind of foreknowledge: “The implication throughout the novel is not 


54 To quote just a few titles: Harper, “Physicians and Diviners,” 91-110; Harper, Early Chinese 
Medical Literature; Lo and Cullen, Medieval Chinese Medicine; Unschuld and Zheng, 
Chinese Traditional Healing; Raphals, “Divination and Medicine in China and Greece,’ 
78-103. 
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that divination is not a true art, but rather that divination is a set of practices 
that the unenlightened use to predict the future. Those who are truly wise and 
powerful, such as Buddha, have ‘foreknowledge without divination,” and they 
are depicted in sharp contrast to petty fortune-tellers on the marketplace. 


Many more facets of prognostication are illustrated in The Story of the Stone 


(aka Dream of the Red Chamber, Honglou meng #1. #2), which “features char- 
acters who have otherworldly sight and knowledge of the future, but that novel 
consistently asserts that while divinatory techniques can produce accurate 
data about the future, one has to be a sensitive reader to make use of it”. One is 
tempted to say that the very comprehension of the novel requires a divinatory 
reading, a kind of immersing oneself (“Einleben”) through an act of divination 
("ahnden") as outlined by Schleiermacher. No wonder that poems often play a 
decisive role in foreshadowing future events. “If oracles, like fiction, required a 
sensitive sort of reading, it is curious that one of Stone's most famous commen- 
tators felt (remarkably) that Stone was itself an oracle (...) the extent to which 
Zhang (Xinzhi, fl. 1828-1850) believed the author of Stone encoded it with the 
meanings and structures of the Yijing is remarkable. In his view, the novel was 
not just structured by the philosophical worldview of the Yijing, but reflective 
of the structure of the universe." 

In this novel, we are facing skepticism (mainly with regard to charlatans, but 
also as a general device: "Without skepticism there would be fatalism") as well 
as the concept of asign in the present that is foreshadowing future events; this 
is, of course, one of the foundational prerequisites of all divination. Moreover, 
the Story of the Stone depicts conflicting interpretations of a sign: the distinct 
techniques may have been precise on their own terms, but “it were the inter- 
pretations that led to false conclusions." 

The novel that perhaps contains a maximum of signs and their reading is 


the Romance of the Three Kingdoms (Sanguo yanyi — Bii #8) with Zhuge Liang 
fifi 5^6 (181-234) as its protagonist for the arts (and gifts) of foreseeing, pre- 
dicting and strategic divining (techniques that partly involve the wide range 
of military divination): "He is a man of profound understanding, not just of 
military tactics and developments, but of a profound moral rightness and 
also of arcane and mantic arts. Zhuge is able to consult the Book of Changes 
and observe celestial phenomena in order to predict the future. His powers 
are not solely prognosticatory however, his wisdom and moral power enable 
him to effect change even on the weather" In the case of the Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms, we can also observe the enormous repercussions of fiction 
for the religious realm: "The novel, having created an image of Zhuge Liang as 
a master of mantic arts, led to his apotheosis in the public imaginary, leading 
back to even more mythologized acts in subsequent stories, as the object of 
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worship of many temples and shrines, and as a door god.’ And let us remind 
that another protagonist of the novel, the general Guan Yu $Y}, has become 
one of the patrons, if not the patron saint of the temple oracle throughout the 
Chinese-speaking world. 

Plum in the Golden Vase (Jinpingmei <=ffi##) “takes a complicated stance 
toward prognostication. While it foreshadows the various fates of the primary 


characters via fortune-telling, it repeatedly speaks directly to the reader about 
the immutability of fate." Plum in the Golden Vase attests to the sedimentation 
of fatalism in early seventeenth century — although numerous sorts of divi- 
nation are present in this novel (e.g. physiognomic techniques, iatromancy, 
horoscopy), there is apparently no way to negotiate with fate. Buddhist views 
on fate and the skepticism of Xunzi fj F (ca. 310—235 BCE) seem to have amal- 
gamated. The novel's characters may show a skeptical attitude towards these 
arts, but, given their mostly depraved moral behavior, skepticism is precisely 
one of the factors why their fate will not be altered. 

Illness is one of the phenomena that imperatively require divinatory prog- 
nosis. "As in other domestic novels, divination is taken seriously when a char- 
acter is ill" This is true for the Story of the Stone, but we find it already — and 
in a fairly large quantity — in Plum in the Golden Vase. Schonebaum provides 
a detailed account of a variety of iatromantic methods, like, for instance 
"Emolument and horse”: “The fiction that depicts that practice, was a way of 
ordering the chaos of contemporary medical practice. With differing doctors 
giving different diagnoses and prescriptions, it made sense to have a fixed way 
to determine the outcome of the disease.” However, since the novel au fond 
portrays a decline, the outcome of such prognostications (which should not be 
confused with diagnosis) is basically always fated. “But more often, and more 
poignantly, fiction reminds readers of the limits of reading. That is, even if we 
divine correctly, and interpret the signs or images or texts that are produced 
during divination, there is still the matter of whimsy and the inscrutability of 
human behavior" 

A large number of divinatory techniques are being practiced down to the 
present day, including those based on inspiration. Stéphanie Homola gives a 
detailed account of the living tradition of mantic arts in the Chinese-speaking 
world. In a first section she "examines the terminology and classification of 
present-day techniques and practices.” In order to get an impression of conti- 
nuity and discontinuity of these arts, the reader is invited to compare the cur- 
rent expressions with Kalinowski's outline of categories in traditional China. 

In her analysis, Homola adopts the twofold manifestation of divination and 
points to differences and commonalities between its inspired (the Ciceronian 
^natural") and inductive (the "artificial") forms. The respective practitioners, 
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though, disengage from each other: “Shushu masters denigrate mediums as 
irrational and are eager to draw a clear line between them. Mediums, on their 
side, derogate mantic arts specialists whose knowledge can be learned by any- 
one in books, whereas they themselves rely on unique spiritual gifts granted by 
divinities. However, mediums commonly use mantic arts in combination with 
inspired divination, although this topic has been little studied.” 

One may disagree with the view, quite widespread among anthropologists, 
which groups the “temple oracle” with its divining blocks under the category 
of inspired divination (given the absence of a medium, who is the inspired 
one in this case?), but the interesting point raised by Homola is the fact, that, 
apart from traditional techniques and their classifications, western forms of 
prediction like Tarot and astrology have made their way to the Far Eastern rep- 
ertoire. On the traditional side, we still have the various methods connected to 
the Changes, fengshui topomancy, the consultation of the almanac, horoscopy 
based on the Eight Characters (bazi /\“), the analysis of written characters 
(“glyphomancy”), physiognomy, and dream divination. However, there seem to 
be more all-embracing generic terms for the practitioners of these arts: “fate- 
calculation" (suanming), “casting a hexagram” (suangua), and “specialist of 
the principles of fate” (minglia jia) for experts of horoscopy. At the same time, 
there is a rediscovery of techniques fallen into oblivion, like the Ziwei doushu 
A iit} BW (numbers according to Ziwei [star] and the Plough) method. 

A second section is devoted to the clients of divinatory practices. With 
changing percentages, surveys in mainland China (where most of these prac- 
tices are situated in a grey zone, oscillating between the ideologically laden 
concepts of "science" and "superstition") still attest to a relatively widespread 
trust in certain techniques. Situation is different in Taiwan, where we find, for 
instance (as of 1995), an overwhelming conviction that the choice of an auspi- 
cious day for a wedding is of crucial importance. These statistical figures not- 
withstanding, Homola makes clear that there remain a lot of unanswerable 
questions if we solely rely on surveys. 

Consequently, anthropological in-depth studies shed more light on the 
expert-client relationship: Divination as a sort of psychological (even “pasto- 
ral") care, the role of women as both experts and clients, and, of course, the 
impact of the status of mantic arts depending on the general political climate. 

Ina third section, Homola provides an overview of the historical vicissitudes 
of mantic arts in mainland China and Taiwan. Whereas their status in the — 
officially atheist — People's Republic depends on the often arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of ambiguous clauses in legislation, their development in Taiwan offers 
a rather spectacular scenario: although their position and possible evolution 
under Japanese rule is still waiting to be fully explored, we can observe that 
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there was a considerable shift in their assessment, from the rather skeptical if 
not negative evaluation under the National Party Guomintang after their emi- 
gration to Taiwan in 1949 to their becoming an important part of “Taiwanese 
culture" by the end of the 1980s, which was, of course, facilitated by the — 
tolerated, but not favored — presence of exiled experts from the mainland. 

In her last section, Homola addresses the issue of the social status of divina- 
tion experts. Quite similar to Liao's description of Song dynasty conditions, we 
find both the petty *marketplace fortune-tellers" and the high-browsed experts 
with their posh offices and well-to-do clientele. Another continuity is to be 
seen in the appreciation of amateurs, who are not interested in remunera- 
tion for their service. And there is the age-old question of transmission: are 
"do-it-yourself" books that already appeared in Late Imperial China a proper 
medium for mastering the arts? Can they replace the teaching of a master? 
How should one learn the principles and details of the various methods? In 
present-day Taiwan, there are classes for teaching mantic arts, some of them 
even held in universities, whereas the master-student relationship still seems 
to prevail in the mainland. 

Studies on contemporary issues are often more explicit in naming the lacu- 
nae that still have to be filled. Homola provides some examples: "Thus, we lack 
case studies on many mantic techniques which may not be mainstream but 
are still practiced by many people in the Chinese world, as well as on many 
others which have not been identified by scholars yet. Such studies may reveal 
regional aspects which are usually underestimated in the field, as well as inter- 
esting processes of knowledge circulation and adaptation to contemporary 
issues." 

"Second (...) there is a lack of systematic inquiries, specific case studies, and 
large-scaled studies that go beyond journalistic inquiries on a series of social 
issues: divination & politics: it is well known how the influence of fortune- 
tellers and fengshui practitioners over some Communist Party officials has led 
the Party to reinforce bans on superstitions and carry out regular crackdowns 
on practitioners. However, the Party does promote a ‘culture of luck’ ( jixiang 


wenhua FEX) in state-controlled temples and did seek a form of legiti- 


macy when choosing an auspicious date to launch the Olympics in Beijing; 
divination & earthquake prediction." 

And there is the question of continuity, particularly with regard to mainland 
China: “was it enough to break transmission lines? Or can this rather short 
period of strict restriction account for the revival of mantic arts in China after 
1979?" And, finally, “further research and surveys should be led on the classifi- 
cations of mantic arts in libraries and bookstores, as well as on the terminology 
used in publications related to mantic arts, such as juexue #44 (rare/lost sci- 
ence) or xuanxue £^ (mysterious science).” 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction to Thought and Mantic Arts 


Zhao Lu 


1 Introduction 


Mantic arts would not be possible without the mental activities through which 
human beings perceive the future. In addition, our understanding of the world 
shapes mantic arts and our ways of interacting with them. Therefore, this sec- 
ond introduction will address the special role our “ideas” about mantic arts 
play in studying divination. It will not survey the vast number of ideas in man- 
tic practices, but pinpoint previous scholarship that has dealt with Chinese 
thought, mantic arts, and especially interactions between the two. In addition, 
we will also look at how previous scholarship evaluates and conceptualizes 
mantic arts. Having sketched a big picture of the scholarship, this chapter will 
also attempt to point out how works on thought and mantic arts have been and 
will be responding to general research questions in fields like the history of sci- 
ence and intellectual history in ancient China. We hope that it will give order 
to what is at first glance an incoherent and dispersed field of “ideas.” 

As far as thought and mantic arts are concerned, we can heuristically divide 
the previous scholarship into two directions: thought in mantic arts, and think- 
ing about mantic arts. The first often deals with concepts that have been well 
established in the field of Chinese intellectual history, such as the concept of 
the Five Phases (wuxing 1:17) or fate (ming fï). The second kind focuses on 
reflections on mantic practices, ranging from imperial Chinese literati’s views 
on divination to the rationality that is reflected in divination. We will start 
with the former kind, and then proceed to cover the latter, which is less clearly 
defined, but more significant for the history of mantic arts. 


2 Thought in Mantic Arts 


This type of scholarship is rooted in Chinese intellectual history. One standard 
treatment has been locating certain concepts in mantic practices and elabo- 
rating on them, and these concepts have often been well researched in the field 
of Chinese intellectual history. For example, the following are routinely men- 
tioned: the theories of qi, yin-yang, and the Five Phases, the sequence of the 
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Heavenly Stems (tiangan KF) and Earthly Branches (dizhi 3h x), the cosmol- 
ogy based on the Yijng 7%% (Book of hanges, hereafter Changes, and celestial 
skies. This section will review the scholarship on these topics and contextual- 
ize them in the study of mantic arts. 


24 Qi, Yin-yang, and the Five Phases 

These three sets of concepts have been the pillars of Chinese people's world- 
views from second century BCE to today. The ether-like gi and its binary yin 
and yang features serve as the foundation for Chinese cosmogony and cosmol- 
ogy. The various relationships between the five phases or elements, Fire, Water, 
Metal, Wood, and Earth serve to relate the natural world as well as to explain 
political changes. Joseph Needham treated them as the fundamental ideas of 
Chinese science.! John Henderson takes them as the substance of Chinese cor- 
relative thinking, which had a great impact on Chinese intellectual history? 
A.C. Graham, Nathan Sivin, and John Major have further illustrated the signifi- 
cance of these three concepts and put them on the map in Western-language 
scholarship.? 

It is only natural that discussion of qi, yin-yang, and the Five Phases also 
takes place in the study of divination. Richard J. Smith's Fortune-Tellers and 
Philosophers: Divination in Traditional Chinese Society introduces these 
concepts before diving into various forms of divination in Qing China. 
Stephen L. Field's Ancient Chinese Divination: Dimensions of Asian Spirituality 
and more recently Xing Wang's Physiognomy in Ming China provides a similar 
treatment of the concepts. Both works bring the studies of cosmology into the 
context of mantic techniques and provide sufficient prerequisite knowledge 
for understanding divination. 


2.2 Cosmologies in the Book of Changes 

The cosmological systems based on the Book of Changes are closely related 
to qi, yin-yang, and the Five Phases, and they often receive more detailed 
descriptions in studies on mantic arts. Originally a divination text, the Book of 
Changes was the crossroad between divination and Chinese thought through- 
out imperial China. In particular, Han dynasty scholars read the trigrams and 


1 AsNeedham named one of his chapters in his Science and Civilisation in China, vol. 2, History 
of Scientific Thought, 216—345. 

2 Henderson, Development and Decline, 27-46. 
See for example, Graham, Disputers of the Tao; Lloyd and Sivin, The Way and the Word; and 
Major, Heaven and Earth in Early Han Thought. 

4 Smith, Fortune-Tellers and Philosophers, 49-91; Field, Ancient Chinese Divination, 7-20; and 
Xing Wang, Physiognomy in Ming China, 18-38. 
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hexagrams as markers of qi at specific moments of a year, representing the 
particular proportion of yin and yang. Song dynasty scholars not only used the 
symbols to further explain the cosmogonic process, but also extracted general 
principles of the world from the text. Parallel to these philosophical inquires, 
the Changes was used as a main form of divination by people of all social strata. 
It further inspired other forms of divination.5 

The official status of the Changes as a Confucian classic since the Han 
dynasty and its popularity made the Changes very distinctive, especially as a 
research topic, or more precisely, a research field. Certain scholarly societies, 
institutes, and journals are specifically devoted to the study of the Changes, 
such as the Center for Zhouyi and Ancient Chinese Philosophy (Zhouyi yan- 
jiu zhongxin JA] AW 25 P 4t») at Shandong University, and their journal Zhouyi 
yanjiu H £j Wt F (Zhouyi studies). Many monographs and articles are devoted 
to the Changes, such as Richard Smith's Fathoming the Cosmos and Ordering 
the World: The Yijing (I-Ching, or Classic of Changes) and Its Evolution in 
China, Bent Nielsen's A Companion to Yi Jing Numerology and Cosmology, and 
Willard J. Peterson's "Making Connections: 'Commentary on the Attached 
Verbalizations of the Book of Changes,” just to name a few. 

The majority of these works emphasize the philosophical and cosmological 
side of the Changes, while the divinatory part has been less studied. One of the 
main reasons is that Chinese intellectual history, just like history of philosophy, 
has been focused on intellectual giants and systematic philosophical systems, 
especially in elite circles. Based on this research premise, the divinatory role of 
the Changes can hardly find a place because the mantic arts have been treated 
as rejected knowledge and a testament to "Chinese" irrationality. This imbal- 
ance resulted in an imbalance in our knowledge on the Changes: while we have 
well studied the cosmological systems in the Changes, how people specifically 
practiced the Changes as a divinatory method remains somewhat opaque.” 

In recent years, scholars have been more and more interested in minor intel- 
lectuals and knowledge that was on the periphery of the intellectual world. 
Many works focus on how diviners used the Changes as a divination manual. 


5 This is the case ranging from early Chinese divinations like “Shi fa" XY to the many divina- 
tion techniques in Dunhuang, which are often related to the Changes, then to *Meihua yishu" 
HETE Ej WL in late imperial China. See Cook and Zhao, Stalk Divination; Smith, Fortune-Tellers 
and Philosophers; and Wang, Dunhuang zhanbu wenxian. 

6 This is especially the case in Communist China and is still more than visible now. See this 
attitude in articles like: Guo, “Yijing yu Yisuan,’ 79-82; Sun and Li, “Lun Yijing de renwen 
jingshen,” 62-67. For the debates of rationality, see later in this chapter. 

7 For example, most of the information about the Yijing method comes from the Tang and 
Song dynasty, but we have little idea about the methods before the Tang dynasty. 
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Smith’s Fortune-Tellers & Philosophers again exemplifies this trend: in the 
book, he first explains the foundational elements and general principles of 
the Changes divination, and then looks into how it was practiced in the Qing 
dynasty in various social strata. The Other Yijing edited by Hon Tze-ki is a more 
recent example to bring the Changes into mantic practice and social life.® 
These works switch our scholarly gaze of the Changes from a grand intellectual 
scheme to mantic practices in daily life. 


2.3 Celestial and Calendric Signs 

Celestial and calendric signs are another set of elements that have dominated 
the daily lives of Chinese societies. Calendric markers such as the ten Heavenly 
Stems (tiangan KF) and twelve Earthly Branches (dizhi 3 3c) formed the 
sexagenary system to count for dates. Celestial skies not only served as a 


natural compass; the stars were also believed to have divine power, which 
inspired numerous forms of religious worship, such as that of the Big Dipper 
(Beidou Jk). The systematic observation of the sky goes back to third millen- 
nium BCE, and remained a battlefield for imperial legitimacy and court poli- 
tics throughout traditional China. 

The traditions of Chinese astrology and calendar making have long attracted 
historians of science. In 1959, Needham devoted more than 300 pages of Science 
and Civilisation in China to Chinese astronomy. Nathan Sivin has worked on 
mathematical astronomy in Early China (1969) as well as calendric systems in 
Ming China (2009). Edward H. Schafer has explored celestial beings in Tang 
dynasty astronomy and poetry (1977), and Xiaochun Sun and Jacob Kistemaker 
have examined the celestial skies in the Han dynasty (1997). More recently, 
Christopher Cullen (2016) and Daniel Morgan (2017) have comprehensively 
studied the calendric systems in early imperial China.? Responding to the his- 
tory of science communities, these works tend to focus on the astronomical 
and calendric parts of the Chinese arts of the skies. 

More than just recording of time, studies of Heavenly patterns in China 
mainly were means of seeing the future and understanding Heaven's will. 
They corresponded to "astrology" as in the European medieval context, where 
the word indicated both astronomy and astrology in their modern senses.!° 


Redmond and Hon, Teaching the I Ching, 19-36; 158—70; Hon ed., The Other Yijing. 
Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, vol. 3, Mathematics and the Sciences of the 
Heavens and Earth; Sivin, Cosmos and Computation; Sivin, Granting the Seasons; Schafer, 
Pacing the Void; Sun and Kistemaker, Chinese Sky During the Han; Cullen, The Foundations 
of Celestial Reckoning, and Morgan, Astral Sciences in Early Imperial China. 

10 See, for example, Jiang, Xingzhan xue yu chuantong wenhua, esp. 62—76, 164-94. For the 
situation in Europe, see Rutkin, "Astrology, 541-61. 
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Throughout imperial China, astrology served political ends. This is well doc- 
umented by various scholars. In 1990, Chang Chia-feng 7K3&//, and Huang 
Yi-long #{—j< used a computer simulation program to show that political 
motivations could trump astronomical observations in astrological reading. In 
Chen Jiujin’s BRA 4 2007 work, he introduces various astrological principles 
with real examples from imperial China. Most of them deal with nobles, high 


officials, and emperors.” 

Astrology as direct observations of the skies was only one kind of divination 
that used celestial and calendric signs; two more kinds are worth mentioning 
here. The first one corresponds the signs, especially that of Heavenly Stems 
and Earthly branches, with a series of auspicious and inauspicious signs, such 
as the Jianchu $R system.'? In this way, certain times are assigned certain 
degrees of auspiciousness. Many of these kinds of divination came from Early 


= 


China, and were labeled as “day books" (rishu H Œ). Additionally, in alma- 


nacs through imperial China, it is common to find this practice of assigning 
certain auspicious or ominous characters to certain days (such as: it is auspi- 
cious to get married on such and such day). The second kind of divination is 
technically similar to the first kind, but it often corresponds calendric signs 
with celestial signs through multiple coding processes. These are often labelled 
as “board divination" (shizhan IÑ 4) by modern scholars. The applications of 
board divination range from personal horoscopes to weather forecasts and 
military campaigns.!? 

In recent scholarship, both kinds of divination have received considerable 
attention. For example, Marc Kalinowski has worked intensively on the inter- 
action between calendar making, astrology, and cosmology. He and Donald 
Harper co-edited a comprehensive survey on the daybooks of Early China.!* 
In his Chinese Mathematical Astrology, Ho Peng-Yoke works on the three pillars 
of board divination: the method of Taiyi deity (Taiyi X Z), Mysterious Gates 
Escaping Techniques (qimen dunjia FIE H1), and the art of the six Ren (liu 
Ren 7v t). Besides introducing the methods and their applications, Ho also 


elaborates on the loaded vocabulary of these methods and their implications.!5 


11 Chang and Huang, “Zhongguo gudai tianwen,” 361-78. Chen, Diwang de xingzhan. 

12 For an introduction to the Jianchu system, see Loewe, “Almanacs (jih-shu) from 
Shui-hu-ti,” 1-27. 

13 Ho, “Taiyi shushu," 383-413; and Ho, “Qimen dunjia yu tiangi yuce, 339-47. For more 
information, see also his Chinese Mathematical Astrology. 

14 Kalinowski, “Xian Qin suili wenhua,” 5-22; Kalinowksi, “Use of the Twenty-Eight xiu, 
55-81; Kalinowksi, "Astrologie calendaire 71-113; Kalinowski, “Les instruments astro- 
calendériques,’ 309-419. Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate and Popular Culture. 

15 See Ho, Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 12-35. 
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2.4 Fate and Mandate 

If the aforementioned concepts tend to enter divinatory manuals as building 
blocks, concepts like "fate" and “mandate” could affect the conception of divi- 
nation in a more general way. These concepts receive great attention particu- 
larly in the field of intellectual history. For example, The Magnitude of Ming 
edited by Christopher Lupke provides a full range exploration on the concepts 
of mandate, fate, and destination, all of which surround the Chinese charac- 
ter ming fit. The book covers almanacs, religious practices, and literary works, 
dating from Early China right up to twentieth century China.!6 Outside of this 
edited volume, numerous articles have discussed the concept of fate from early 
Chinese philosophy to modern Chinese folk ideology. 

Philosophical elaborations on concepts like fate are rich, and they often 
lead to further questions. For example, is fate changeable? Depending on the 
answer, we would encounter a cluster of concepts such as destination, pre- 
destination, and fatalism. If we ask how ubiquitous fate is, then we will meet 
another cluster of concepts: contingency, randomness, and free will. If we 
expand fate from individual to a society or a nation, we will face concepts like 
the mandate of Heaven, apocalypse, and eschatology. Many of these concepts 
intertwine with each other. And furthermore, the very words we use here, such 
as "fate" and "destiny" have their own traditions in Western cultures, and in 
many cases, they are not fully compatible with the concepts in Chinese tradi- 
tions. All these situations fuel discussions on basic philosophical terminology, 
especially in the field of comparative philosophy. 

Moving forward from the current research, there are at least three directions 
of looking at thought in mantic art. First, beyond the cosmological and calen- 
dric terms, divinatory manuals are still rich with terminologies that might have 
been borrowed from certain intellectual traditions. The terms might come 
from well-studied traditions such as Buddhism; obscure, local beliefs; or sim- 
ply be original to the divinatory manuals? Tracing down the terms and cat- 
egorizing them could help us better understand the roles of intellectual tenets 


16 Lupke, Magnitude of Ming. 

17 For example, see Hsu, “Concept of Predetermination and Fate,” 51-56; Harrell, “Concept 
of Fate,” 90-109; Chen, “Concept of Fate in Mencius,” 495-520; Chen, “Confucius’ View of 
Fate," 323-59; Perkins, “Moist Criticism of the Confucian Use of Fate,” 421-36; Raphals, 
“Fate, Fortune, Chance, and Luck,” 537-74; Li, “Xian Qin zongfa shehui jiegou xia zhi min- 
gyun guan,” 23-42. This list is by no means exhaustive. 

18 Many of the works from the previous note are comparative by nature. Also see Raphals, 
“Fate, Fortune, Chance, and Luck"; and Raphals, “Fatalism, Fate, and Stratagem"; Tiwald, 
“Confucianism and Virtue Ethics,” 55-63. 

19 We can see this range of terminology in “Stalk Divination” ("Shifa" 472). See Cook and 
Zhao, Stalk Divination, 29-46. Similarly, the pantheon mentioned in Moxishouluo bu FE i 

TEE ^ (The divination of Mahesvara) shows a mixture of well-known deities and more 
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in divination. In the chapter by Richard Smith, we will further see how cosmo- 
logical concepts were integrated into mantic methods through Chinese his- 
tory. On the other hand, Constance A. Cook’s chapter will explore more local 
and obscure traditions from excavated divination manuals of Early China. 
Second, since the concept of fate is intimately related to mantic arts, it is 
worth further exploring how this concept has manifested in and influenced 
mantic arts, and vice versa, both on the theoretical and practical level. For 
example, Moxishouluo bu EWE # ^ (The divination of Mahe$vara) from 
ninth century Dunhuang comforts its clients by saying that chanting the name 


of the Buddha or the Three Treasure could save them from future disasters. The 
text does not make this type of statement in the introduction, but puts it in the 
entries of the inauspicious results as instructions. In other words, the text not 
only assumes a changeable fortune, but also integrates it into the practice of 
divination, recommending the recitation of the Buddha name to the recipients 
of inauspicious results.?0 

Third, in many cases, certain terms and concepts change their meanings in 
the mantic context. Taking board divination as an example, the celestial and 
calendric signs function as arithmetic elements in a computational process, 
instead of the signifiers of celestial beings in real time observation. In Ziwei 
doushu X {i} (Numbers According to Ziwei and the Plough), for exam- 
ple, how stars are linked to a person has little to do with the celestial skies 
at the time when that person was born; they result from translating the birth 
time into several sequences, including Heavenly Stems, Earthly Branches, and 
celestial signs.?! The use ofthe celestial signs then opens an intriguing research 
question: since the celestial signs are only place holders and can be substituted 
by another set of signs, what is the intellectual motivation for using the celes- 
tial signs? Questions like this could help us better see mantic arts as an active 
participant of the intellectual world instead of just a recipient.?? 


3 Thinking about Mantic Arts 


If we move from the intellectual components in mantic arts to the agencies 
around mantic arts, we will enter the realm of how people reflect on mantic 


obscure ones that are possibly local to Dunhuang. See Dotson, Cook, and Zhao, Dice and 
Gods on the Silk Road, 96-107. 

20 Dotson, Cook, and Zhao, Dice and Gods on the Silk Road, 107-25. 

21 This method is studied in Ho's Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 74-82, and more thor- 
oughly in his “Ziwei doushu,’ 28-50. 

22 We can find the appropriation of cosmological terms in physiognomy manuals. See Xing 
Wang, Physiognomy in Ming China, 12-46. 
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arts. The first, and most common theme in this realm is how ancient Chinese 
people evaluate prognosticative practices, ranging from Wang Chong EA 
(27—97 CE) to Yan Fu 8t f& (18541921). Some of them might completely dismiss 
the efficacy of mantic arts, while others were enthusiastic believers. No matter 
what stances they took, many of them gave their own reasoning. The examina- 
tions of this reasoning thus form one kind of scholarship, especially in Chinese 
intellectual and cultural history. 

If we look at how people have thought about mantic arts as traditions or 
groups of techniques, we have the second theme: the classification of mantic 
techniques. The most common focus of this theme is the bibliographical cat- 
egories in state-sponsored works such as dynastic histories or the Siku quanshu 


Ui J& 4-4 (Complete library of the four treasuries) in imperial China. Besides 


the imperial Chinese scholars, modern scholars have also categorized mantic 
arts in ways that go along with their analytical purposes. Put differently, the 
point of this theme is how to understand the historical and technical relation- 
ship between various mantic arts. 

If we go beyond the technical parts and ask about the mentalities behind 
them, we will have the third theme: ways of thinking as reflected in mantic 
arts. Scholarship in the history of science has been asking this question in vari- 
ous ways in recent decades. The old but still oft-mentioned question is whether 
divination is rational. Depending on the answer, we often have a characteriza- 
tion of ancient Chinese people; either they were inferior to us, or they were the 
same as us, or they were equal to but categorically different from us. Linked to 
rationality, another oft-asked question is whether mantic arts were science, the 
answers to which hinge on what "science" means. Aside from intelligence, if we 
focus on emotions, we can also see what psychological needs mantic arts fill. 

In this section, we will start with the evaluation of mantic arts, and then 
move on to the classifications of mantic arts. We will end the section with the 
debate of rationality as reflected in mantic arts. Unlike the concepts from the 
previous sections, these three themes are very specific to mantic arts, and they 
constitute a large part of scholarship on them, especially on a comparative 
scale. The aim here is to point out what previous scholarship has achieved. 
And following the scholarly trends, we will be able to identify certain unsolved 
issues. Cross-cultural and interdisciplinary comparisons come in handy here; 
in many cases, scholars who work on Ancient Greek or Medieval European 
divination might have provided solutions to the questions that Chinese stud- 
ies scholars have raised. The ultimate goal is to bring together previously scat- 
tered studies on Chinese mantic arts, and try to look at them from a global 
perspective. 
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3.1 Evaluating the Mantic Arts 

Evaluations of mantic arts are not new in China. The action of verifying divi- 
natory results can be traced back to oracle bone inscriptions in the late Shang 
(ca. 1200-1045 BCE). Discussions about divination appear occasionally in 
pre-Qin texts. Chinese literati mentioned their views on mantic arts in vari- 
ous writings through imperial China. It is in fact hard to find a time period 
when people were not interested in judging mantic arts. Three time periods 
particularly attract modern scholars: Early China, the Ming dynasty, and the 
republican era. 

Early China, particularly the Warring States period has been an axis for 
intellectual history. Since the beginning of twentieth century, early Chinese 
thinkers like Confucius, Mozi, Han Feizi, etc. have been compared to ancient 
Greek philosophers, and hence have been considered representative of 
Chinese thought. Among Warring States thinkers, Xunzi receives much atten- 
tion because of his complete dismissal of physiognomy as well as his rejec- 
tion of Heaven's will. However, because Xunzi's view on physiognomy is closely 
linked to his philosophical system, it is rarely discussed separately.2? Among 
Han dynasty literati, Wang Chong attracts special interest, because of his sys- 
tematic evaluation of contemporary mantic practices, ranging from astrology 
to physiognomy. Moreover, because many Han dynasty records on the reason- 
ing behind mantic arts are lost, Wang Chong's evaluations provide a peek into 
his own analytic style as well the Han society's attitudes toward divination by 
and large.?+ 

When it comes to Medieval China, the relevant primary sources become 
abundant, and accordingly, scholarship has chosen even more illustrative 


cases. For example, Liao Hsien-huei EZ has worked on the famous Song 
scholar Wen Tianxiang's XX ff (1236-1283) views on divination; Lai Xisan 
3825 — explores Shen Kuo's 7:55 (1031-1095) reflections on mantic arts. These 
figures are chosen because their cases could be linked to bigger discourses in 


23 Machle, “Xunzi as a Religious Philosopher,’ 25-27; Goldin, "Xunzi and Early Han 
Philosophy,” 149, 162. 

24 Michael Loewe has a useful survey on Han literati's evaluation and criticism on man- 
tic arts. See his Divination, Mythology and Monarchy, 168-75. For Han literati’s attitudes 
toward physiognomy, see Chu, Handai de xiangren shu, 160-71; Puett, “Listening to 
Sages,’ 271-81; Kalinowski, “Wang Chong sixiang zhong de mingyun yu zhanbu,” 277-86. 
Kalinowski has also translated Wang Chong’s writing about mantic arts into French in his 
Wang Chong, Balance des discours. For a systematic survey on Wang Chong’s evaluation 
on mantic arts, see Yang, “Wang Chong Lunheng zhi shushu guan tanxi.” Also see Gentz, 
“Wang Chongs (27-ca. 100) Divinationskritik,’ 259-74. 
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intellectual history and history of science. From the Ming dynasty to modern 
days, Wen Tianxiang has been depicted as a cultural hero who was loyal and 
unyielding to foreign invasions.25 He appears as a paragon of Chinese literati 
and an apologist for Confucian values. During the last years of his life, Wen hid 
from the Mongol armies’ clutches, and thus constantly ruminated on the issue 
of fate. Because literati in imperial China often distanced themselves from 
mantic arts especially in their writing, Wen's case proves that the literati actu- 
ally did practice mantic arts. Shen Kuo in the twentieth century, on the other 
hand, has been considered as a precursor to modern scientists. Therefore, his 
interest in mantic arts has been interpreted to show paths to science and even 
to modernity that are alternative to the Western ones.?® 

When it comes to scholarship on late imperial China and the Republican 
period, scholars tend to explore how the evaluation of mantic arts is linked 
to Western knowledge. For example, Chu Ping-Yi has shown that in the 
seventeenth-century, under Jesuit influences, Chinese Christian communities 
reevaluated mantic arts under Jesuit standards of "superstition," which indi- 
cated beliefs and practices that did not meet their Christian expectations.?? 
Xiong Yuezhi, on the other hand, has pointed out that while many literati such 
as Yan Fu and Liang Qichao HUE (1873-1929) from the turn of the twenti- 
eth century promoted Western science and condemned mantic arts, in their 
personal lives, they still practiced divination on daily basis.?? If Xiong shows 
the discrepancy between the literati's thought and practice, Lan Bo has stud- 
ied how diviners as well as scholars attempted to mash mantic arts into the 
category of modern science.?? All these works focus on the tension between 
Chinese mantic arts and Western knowledge, especially what was considered 
science at the time. 

People's intellectual views on divination has social impacts. In traditional 
China, the views affected the social status of the diviners, their income and 
livelihood, and their interaction with the rest of the society by and large. In 
order to further illustrate the continuum from intellectual world to the social 


25 Certainly, the meaning of “country” and "foreign" is different from time to time. 

26 For Wen Tianxiang, see Liao, "Exploring the Mandates of Heaven,” 299-344. For Shen Kuo, 
see Sivin, “Shen Kua,” 1-55, esp. 11 and fn 10. Also see Lai, “Mengxi biyan 'Xiangshu' men 
zhong de xiangshu yu huanzhong,’ 121-44. 

27 This does not mean that interactions with Western knowledge are the only focus; see for 
example, Gong Baoli's = f$ | many works: “Qingdai guanshen shushu huodong tanxi," 
43-47; "Qingdai shushu huodong dui jiating shenghuo de yingxiang,” 27-31; and Shushu 
huodong yu mingqing shehui. 

28 Chu, “Piwang xingmi,” 695-752. 

29 Xiong, Jindai Zhongguo dushuren de mingli shijie,” 147-60. 

30 Lan, “Zhongguo chuantong xiangxue jiqi jindaihua zhuanxing." 
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world, Liao Hsien-huei in this volume will introduce how the Song dynasty 
literati perceived divination and diviners. She shows how the literati’s percep- 
tions of divination and their interactions with the diviners during the time 
of growing urbanization and commercialization. In the same vein, Stéphanie 
Homola's chapter will survey individual and institutional attitudes towards 
mantic practices in contemporary day Mainland China and Taiwan, and how 
these attitudes reify in daily life. 


3.2 Classifying the Mantic Arts 

Classification can be seen a specific way of thinking about mantic arts. In 
imperial Chinese texts, especially dynastic histories, the classifications often 
appear in the bibliographical treatises. Among these texts, the "Yiwen zhi 
SX X 55" (Treatise of arts and texts) of the Han shu = (Book of Han) from 
the first century CE and the Siku quanshu zongmu tiyao Vi JEE S48 AE 
(Annotated catalogue of the complete imperial library) from 1798 CE are of 
significance because they systematically classify various mantic texts and 


elaborate on the rationales behind their classifications. The categories in the 


"Treatise of Arts and Texts" also became the bibliographical precedent for later 
imperial Chinese texts including the Annotated Catalogue.?! 

The classifications first of all reveal how imperial Chinese literati treated 
what we call “mantic arts,” the arts of predicting the future through divination 
or prophecy. Take "Treatise of Arts and Texts" for example, what we call mantic 
arts is under the category of the "arts of calculation" (shushu #/f1).32 While 
most of the items in this category coincide with our modern definition of man- 


2 


tic arts, a few do not, such as calendric charts (lipu JE a). This discrepancy is 
due to the fact that many calendric charts were used to make divinations in 


imperial China. Moreover, in the “Treatise of Arts and Texts,” there are many 
mantic techniques that are not listed under “arts of calculation,” but under 
the “military experts" (bingjia £3), such as the observation of qi to predict 
the movement of the enemy.3? Also, while the Shanhai jing 11 Y$% (Classic of 


mountains and seas) is classified under “arts of calculation,” there is no trace 


31 For the two bibliographical works and their relationships, see Kalinowski, “Technical 
Traditions in Ancient China,” 223-48. 

32 The connotations of shu Ë% are extremely rich, ranging from number, calculation, and 
method, to chance and fate. Here I translate it as “calculation” only in order to emphasize 
that shushu indicate certain calculations to know the future. For a thorough survey on 
“Yiwen zhi” and Han dynasty prognostication, see Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology," 
339-66. Also see Loewe, “Religious and Intellectual Background,’ 673-78; and Loewe, 
Chinese Ideas of Life and Death, 80-91. 

33 See Raphals, “Divination in the Han Shu,” 80-81. 
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on the text implying that it has ever been used as a divination.?^ Whatever 
the reasons behind these bibliographical decisions, while “arts of calculation” 
approximately corresponds with our understanding of mantic arts, we should 
not equate them. 

Nevertheless, these classifications are also very telling regarding how his- 
torical actors perceive the relationship between certain mantic techniques. 
For example, In “Treatise of Arts and Texts,’ divinations related to shapes, such 
as geomancy and physiognomy are categorized under “methods of shapes” 
(xingfa RE). In contrast, the Catalogue isolates geomancy as an independent 
section, while grouping physiognomy with methods such as horoscopes, under 
the category “fate books and physiognomic books” (mingshu xiangshu zhi shu 


fin 4 4H = ZLIS). Comparing these two groupings, we can see that the former 
emphasizes the shared technical principles (e.g. observations of shapes), and 
the latter the uses (e.g. to know individual's long-term fate). For another exam- 
ple, while the method of Taiyi deity, Mysterious Gates Escaping Techniques, 
and the art of the six Ren share similar technical principles, the catalogue clas- 
sifies the former two under the category of *yin-yang wuxing" (yiyang wuxing 
zhi shu [£5 f. 4T 7. S), and the latter one under that of “milfoil and tortoise 
divination" (zhan bu zhi shu i; ^ Zi). These examples suggest various ways 
of showing what is important about mantic techniques through prioritizing 


certain features in classifications. 

In fact, there is no single way of classifying mantic arts, and modern schol- 
ars' practices also reflect our analytical preferences. Often their categories 
allude to the imperial Chinese ones. For example, Lisa Raphals categorizes 
early Chinese divination as “turtle and milfoil,’ “the heavens,” “hemerology,” 
“pitch pipes," “dream divination,’ and “physiognomy.”*° The first two categories 
correspond well with the ones in the “Treatise of Arts and Texts,” and the last 
three categories all appear in the text as well. However, “hemerology” (divina- 
tion based on certain days' auspiciousness in the calendar) stands as a new cat- 
egory, which puts together various practices scattered in different categories 
in the “Treatise.” Her classification is aimed to sort different types of methods, 
while maintaining the distinctions found in the historical context of the time. 

Similarly Marc Kalinowski's taxonomy of Dunhuang divination seeks 
to unify different categories by using names with Ancient Greek roots: 


34 Cf. Fracasso, "Teratoscopy or Divination by Monsters,” 657—700. 

35 Raphals, Divination and Prediction, 128-47. Compare this categorization with Kalinowski's 
one for the Han dynasty prognostication: age-old techniques of divination by turtle; divi- 
nation through the observation of signs in nature; and hemerology. See his “Divination 
and Astrology,” 342-43. Interestingly, in the chapter, while Kalinowski introduces his cat- 
egorization, his narrative still large follows the Hanshu. 
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Uranomancy (divination by heavens), hemerology (divination by calendars), 
cleromancy (divination by lot casting), oniromancy (divination by dreams), 
auguromancy (divination by omens), iatromancy (divination through medical 
treatments), physiognomy, topomancy, calendars, and talismans. Most of the 
categories reflect the idea of divination using a certain object. Because these 
terms are used to classify divinations outside China, they create an anchor for 
comparison. However, the last two categories are less compatible with the rest 
of the categories: talismans are not divination by definition; calendars seem 
to overlap with hemerology. The existence of these two categories is due to 
the fact that in traditional Chinese bibliographies they are often under “arts of 
calculation” together with divinatory methods. 

There is inherently nothing wrong to combine modern analytical categories 
with traditional bibliographical ones.?6 It is certainly convenient to adopt an 
existing category than creating one ex nihilo. More importantly, the traditional 
categories could reflect how imperial Chinese people perceived mantic arts. 
Following those categories to certain degree could protect one from anachro- 
nism and potentially imperialist perspectives. Nevertheless, the combination 
approach could face the problem of incompatibility. In those imperial Chinese 
treatises, "arts of calculation" serves mainly as a bibliographical category, 
which might not be focused on one single, unified concept like “divination.” 
This is why many techniques traditionally under “arts of calculation’, such as 
calendars and talismans cannot be directly translated into mantic arts. 

In contrast, there are classifications that are more framed in Western or 
our analytical categories. For example, Michael Loewe (1981) divides Chinese 
divination into three categories: bones and shells divination, Book of Changes 
divination, and geomancy. In his arrangement, astrology does not belong 
to divination, because it belongs to omen observation. He defines "divination" 
as follows: "Divination comprised a deliberate search by man for the answers 
to questions and included the artificial production of signs for the purpose.’3” 
In other words, based on his definition, it is the artificial production of signs 
that counts as divination. In contrast, various kinds of observation of natural 
signs belong to the general category of oracles. As Loewe defines them, “oracles 
included questions that were put to signs already inherent in nature and recog- 
nizable to those gifted with certain faculties.”38 Both "divination" and “oracles” 


36 Kalinowski, Divination et société dans la Chine médiévale, 11-20; Kalinowski, “Divination 
and Astrology,’ 342-43. Xie, Shuzang. And Wang. Dunhuang zhanbu wenxian. 

37 Loewe and Blacker, Oracles and Divination, 38—62. 

38 Ibid., 38-39. 
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belong to the category of mantic arts in the broad sense. This distinction gives 
a new layer in understanding mantic practices. 

Hemerology is not a category in traditional Chinese bibliographies, but it 
aptly generalizes a large amount of mantic texts under the same technical 
core: correlations between two series of symbols, often one related to time 
(such as Heavenly Stems and Earthly Branches), and the other related to auspi- 
ciousness (such as the jianchu sequence). This kind of divination has not only 
been abundantly excavated from early Chinese tombs, its technical core has 
also been adopted into various divinations such as the three board techniques. 
Joachim Gentz has used “hemerology” as an analytical category to group early 
Chinese mantic arts. Based on this category, he shows how certain techniques 
are methodologically related to each other. More importantly, he is also able to 
identify various ways of developing new techniques from the simplest techni- 
cal core.?? This taxonomical approach does more than simply reveal possible 
groupings; it also shows the generative power of techniques. 

Classification reflects more than just a catalog of mantic arts; it can also 
uncover the historical and technical relationships between the arts. It can 
even suggest how one method leads to another. In taxonomy these relation- 
ships could be highlighted in an important and discernable way. As we saw, 
so far there are two foci: one analyzing ancient Chinese taxonomies, and 
the other on creating new ones. The latter kind seems to be a contemporary 
invention, but in fact it could uncover layers of meanings in ancient meth- 
ods that have been overlooked. In order to further unpack the former focus, 
Marc Kalinowski's chapter in this volume will survey the taxonomies in tradi- 
tional China and the terminologies around them. Moving onto the latter focus, 
Stephen Bokenkamp's chapter will examine prophecies in traditional China, 
which are abundant in practice, but did not typically form a separate category 
in the bibliographic treatises concerning the "arts of calculation." His chapter 
demonstrates that analytical categories can help us see the rich, but some- 
times hidden layers of mantic practices in traditional China. 


3.3 Mantic Arts, Interpretation, and Psychology 

Mantic arts have a close relationship with exegesis, because they always start 
with the interpretation of signs. Let the signs be bone cracks, a pile of yarrow 
stalks, the shape of a liver, or a series of phonetic symbols, both mantic art 
and exegesis seek to elucidate otherwise ambiguous marks. Tzvetan Todorov 
has already pointed out the tangible relationship between the two practices by 


39 Gentz, “Elf Thesen zur Eigenart und Systematik früher chinesischer Chronomantik,” 
101-10. 
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dividing exegetic practice into two kinds: commentary and divination. To him, 
mantic arts belong to the larger enterprise of exegesis.^? 

Todorov's insight has traveled from literary criticism to classical studies. 
For example, Eckart Frahm and Scott B. Noegel have discussed the similari- 
ties between commentaries and divinatory texts in the ancient Middle East. 
Particularly, Frahm has shown that a long tradition of divinatory interpreta- 
tion led to Babylonian and Assyrian textual commentaries in the first mil- 
lennium BCE. People read the texts as they read signs from nature.*! Where 
Todorov focuses on taxonomy, Frahm turns to the divinatory origin of textual 
commentaries. 

Scholars of Chinese studies have also noticed the connection between man- 
tic arts and exegesis. For example, John B. Henderson has pointed out that clas- 
sical exegesis emerged from a mantic context. This is most obvious in the case 
of the Book of Changes, originally a mantic manual that became one of the 
classics. He points out that both exegesis and mantic arts deal with uncertainty 
and changes in the present and future. He also argues that on a more abstract 
level, both mantic and classical texts appear to be all-compassing: they appear 
to contain the entirety of knowledge about the world. More interestingly, 
Henderson places the Chinese classical exegesis with Talmudic, Qur'anic, and 
biblical exegesis.*?? This comparative approach is especially noticeable when it 
comes to the issue of mentalities behind mantic arts. 

If we view mantic arts as a way to cope with uncertainty, we can see it asa 
series of psychological processes. Indeed, when a client comes to a diviner ask- 
ing about a future event, the client already has an agenda: they want to have 
a good result. In the clients' minds are anxieties about the future. Thus, divin- 
ers often deal with their clients' anxieties and emotions, which resembles the 
function of psychotherapy today. In the 60's, Marlene Dobkin mentioned the 
psychotherapeutic functions of Peruvian divination. In the go’s, Luo Zhengxin 
also pointed to this function of divination in Chinese studies. More recently, 
Richard Smith has argued that traditional Chinese divination worked as a kind 
of premodern psychotherapy.^? 

When it comes to twentieth century psychological theories, the Book of 
Changes has received special attention. The psychologist Carl Jung wrote a 
preface to Richard Wilhelm’s and Cary F. Baynes's translation of the Changes. 


40 Todorov, Symbolism and Interpretation, 31. 

41 Frahm, “Reading the Tablit"; and Noegel, "Sign, Everywhere a Sign.” 

42 Henderson, “Divination and Confucian Exegesis,’ 79-89. 

43 Dobkin, “Fortune’s Malice,” 132-41. Luo, "Suanming yu xinli fudao,' 316-37. Smith, 
“Psychology of Divination.” 
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He argues that the logic behind the Changes is the “meaningful coincidence” 
without causal connections. He refers to this relationship as “synchronicity,” 
as opposed to a causal relationship. Moreover, Jung believes that the Changes 
contains a system of symbols that has been shared by a community of people, 
the system he calls an “archetype.” These archetypes appear in arts, litera- 
ture, and dreams unconsciously and collectively.^* Therefore, the Changes is 
a telling example of what the Chinese think and how they think. Following 
this path, Rudolf Ritsema and Stephen Karcher (1994) peppered their transla- 
tion of the Changes with Jungian interpretation.4° When it comes to 2000's, 
Richard Smith continues to illustrate this Jungian tradition of understanding 
the Changes and Chinese culture by and large.*6 

As closely related as mantic arts and the science of the mind are, their rela- 
tionship has not received enough continuous enthusiasm. Particularly for the 
Jungian theory, the reason is that the majority of psychological theorists have 
moved beyond Jungian and Freudian psychology. More generally, while mantic 
arts affect human minds and emotions, we should be careful with their con- 
nections to “psychology” or “psychoanalysis.” Like physics and biology, psychol- 
ogy or psychoanalysis are twentieth-century disciplines, and they have their 
specific premises and principles, which are radically different even from psy- 
chology (or more literally “mental philosophy”) in the nineteenth century. For 
one thing, twentieth century psychology centers on laboratory experiments 
and quantifiable calibration. Neither of these standards was a main concern in 
nineteenth-century psychology, an offshoot of philosophy, which was specula- 
tive pondering on the human mind’s functions. Therefore, we might overlook 
the nuances of psyche and emotions if we indiscriminately impose twentieth 
century psychological terms on practices in ancient China.*” 


3.4 The Debate of Rationality 

Scholars have attempted to analyze how divination also might reveal prac- 
tices of thinking. Starting from late nineteenth century, this trend of study 
has sought to understand ways of thinking attached to magic and divination 
especially among communities that were considered "primitive." Often the 
way of thinking among the "primitive" people was considered different from 


44 Tarnas, Cosmos and Psyche, 50. Smith, “Psychology of Divination,” 6-7. 

45 Ritsema and Karcher, I Ching. 

46 Smith, "Psychology of Divination,’ 6-12. 

47 For example, in the Divination of Mahesvara, worry, or you 
involuntary feeling as an action of thinking. This conception of the emotion differs from 
our contemporary understanding of worry. See Dotson, Cook, and Zhao, Dice and Gods on 
the Silk Road, 59-61. 


Æ appears not so much as an 
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and inferior to modern and Western rationality and logic, however they were 
defined. Back in 1871, Edward Burnett Tylor assumed that divination and magic 
relied on the “association of ideas,’ a faculty “which lies at the very founda- 
tion of human reason, but in no small degree of human unreason, also.”48 
Most famously, Lucien Lévy-Bruhl coined the concept of “primitive mental- 
ity, which imagined that “primitive” people are not able to think abstractly, 
to distinguish reality from the supernatural, or to perceive contradictions. He 
further assigned this mentality to the practice of divination.?? In 1934, Edward 
Evans-Pritchard argued that both magical and logical thinking were used in 
Zande healing, which involved magic and divination.5° In other words, as 
opposed to Lévy-Bruhl, Evans-Pritchard did not doubt the capability of logical 
reasoning in the Zande case, but he also pointed out that logical reasoning was 
mixed with magical reasoning. In this framework, mantic arts represent primi- 
tive mind sets and are opposite to reasoning, logic, and rationality. 

This teleological and imperialist view has given way to a more pluralistic 
one. In the 80's, philosophers payed more attention to relativism: some of them 
argued that people conceptualized things differently (conceptual relativism); 
some of them argued that people perceived the world differently (perceptual 
relativism); and some of them argued that truths and reasons were dependent 
on contexts, societies, places, and time. In this way, when something is consid- 
ered reasonable in Western societies and is not necessarily reasonable in East 
Asian societies, it does not mean that one is reasonable and the other is not.5! 
Following this framework, Chinese medicine is no longer inferior to, but alter- 
native to Western medicine. Mantic arts are accordingly no longer products 
of underdeveloped mentalities, but testimony to different way of thinking, or 
even an alternative science.5? 

Certainly, not all the scholars take a relativist position, and relativism itself 
raises more questions. If there are multiple rationalities, can they under- 
stand each other? Can one concept in one context be comprehended by 
people from another context? This is the question of cultural translation and 
commensurability.?? But if certain cultural phenomena are translatable, then 
are we dealing with inherently different rationalities or the same one that 
is manifested in different contexts? When it comes to mantic arts, we can 


48 Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1104. 

49 Lévy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, 21-33. 

50 Evans-Pritchard, “Zande Therapeutics,” 49-62. 

51 Hollis and Lukes, Rationality and Relativism, 1-6. Also see Epstein's criticism of this trend 
in his “Diviner and the Scientist,” 1050—52. 

52 See for example, Olson and Torrance, Modes of Thought. 

53  Tambiah, Magic, Science, Religion, 11-39. 
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accordingly see a range of stances from: 1) they reflect categorically different 
rationality (including irrationality), to 2) they reflect seemingly different ratio- 
nalities, and to 3.) they reflect the same kind of rationality as Western rational- 
ity but with different manifestations. 

When it comes to China, the discussion of mentality is focused on “correla- 
tive cosmology” or “correlative thinking.” For most scholars, this way of think- 
ing draws correlation between different aspects of the world, between which 
there are no apparent links in our modern eyes. For example, in this frame- 
work, each of the Five Phases corresponds to different directions, different col- 
ors, different human organs, etc. Some scholars assume that this correlative 
thinking is categorically different from analytical thinking; the former exam- 
ines the world from a homologous and holistic perspective, and the latter does 
so from an atomistic and critical logic. Behind this distinction is the connota- 
tion that correlative thinking is more primitive. For example, John Henderson 
believes that it “has roots in what anthropologists call primitive cultures.” And 
more recently Stephen Field assumes that correlative cosmology “although 
superficially logical, nevertheless cannot be scientifically validated.”>+ Divina- 
tion is also seen as a product of this correlative mindset.55 

Other scholars view correlative thinking not as inferior, but as different 
from the Western worldview. In exploring Chinese scientific thinking, Joseph 
Needham argued "Chinese coordinative thinking was not primitive thinking in 
the sense that it was an alogical or pre-logical chaos in which anything could 
be the cause of anything else ... But it was a universe in which this organi- 
zation came about ..."56 Similarly, A.C. Graham argued that correlative think- 
ing is not a product of certain societies or time period, but a universal way of 
thinking rooted even in our languages.?" Both Needham and Graham sought 
to wash away the pejorative connotation behind correlative thinking and its 
exclusive link to Chinese civilization. Accordingly, divination is also a product 
of such universal alternative thinking. While they attempted to strike a bal- 
ance between different rationalities, they still have a rather exclusive view of 


54 Field, Ancient Chinese Divination, 7—20, esp. 20. Henderson, Development and Decline, 1. 

55 X Henderson, Development and Decline, 53. Also see Lai, “Classical China,” 29: “It is appar- 
ent why these thinkers took on the practice of divination. Believing in a correlative 
cosmology, it would have been integral to their perspective on existence, to decipher 
and interpret the workings of wuxing, yin-yang, their respective correlations, and their 
transformations." 

56 Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, vol. 2, 286-87. Needham also provided a use- 
ful evaluation on how his contemporary scholars understood magic and divination. See 
ibid., 279-86. 

57 See Graham, Disputers of the Tao, 320-22, 367-68. 
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science, which celebrates causal relations, formal logic, and experiments. By 
holding this definition of science as the yardstick, divination is still inferior. 
No wonder Needham called mantic arts “pseudo-sciences,” instead of calling 
modern science “experimental divination."58 

Moving forward from Needham, other scholars attempted to prove that 
mantic arts share the same kind of rationality that lies behind science. For 
example, Francesca Rochberg argues that Babylonian omen interpretations 
apply protasis and apodosis in a logically valid way in the modern sense, imply- 
ing the logic behind Babylonian divination is not categorically different from 
that behind modern science.5? When it comes to China, David N. Keightley 
treats "the Shang system of prediction and curing as scientific because of the 
elaborate, consistent, and impersonalized theological structures, ritual prac- 
tices, and cosmological assumptions that Shang elites developed to give them 
cultural advantage and assurance when confronted with the world in general 
with illness, weather, and bronze-casting in particular." 9? Meanwhile, following 
Nathan Sivin, he defines science in the ancient world as that which involved 
"systematic, coherent discourse about natural phenomena that strives toward 
an ideal of abstraction and objectivity"86! Behind this change of definition is 
Keightley's dissatisfaction with "science" being understood as an anachronistic 
and teleological term in the field of modern history and history of science.®? 
Following this argument, at least certain mantic arts such as Shang oracle bone 
inscriptions might just be considered as scientific and reflect the same kind of 
reasoning as modern science. 

The issue of rationality in mantic arts challenges the field of philosophy and 
the history of science in many ways. As mentioned above, a cluster of questions 
can be raised regarding rationalities, reasoning, logic, and contexts. When it 
comes to the history of science, the very definition of "science" and the dis- 
courses around it have prevented the field from adequately discussing ancient 
societies. Mantic arts are right in the middle of this inadequacy. This debate 
might not be easily settled as the landscape of science and its legitimacy is 


58 As how in the early 2oth century G. Stanley Hall and others differentiated themselves 
from their predecessors by calling themselves “experimental psychologists,” during which 
time “psychology” still meant mental philosophy and was part of philosophy department 
curriculum. 

59 Rochberg, "If P, then Q? 23-25. 

60 Keightley, "Science' of the Ancestors,” 143-87, esp. 144. 

61 Sivin, "Science and Medicine in Imperial China,” 43. 

62 Keightley, "Science' of the Ancestors,” 144. The criticism of the very narrow definition of 
science is articulated by Sivin, "Science and Medicine in Imperial China,’ 43, and Lloyd, 
Ambitions of Curiosity, 1 and 21. 
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constantly shifting. But reviewing the debate of rationality can be helpful for 
us to be aware how much the assumptions of science can shape our perspec- 
tives on mantic arts and its value. 

In this chapter, we have seen the many forms of thought and ideas in man- 
tic arts, ranging from individual concepts to reflections on rationalities. They 
reify mantic techniques as well as shape our perceptions on these techniques. 
As previous scholarship has shown, many ideas are borrowed from more well 
studied intellectual tenets in traditional China, but others come from more 
obscure tradition, or even originated from divinatory practices. In turn, an 
individual's intellectual background forms their views through the action of 
interpreting, classifying, and evaluating divinatory practices. In the rest of the 
volume, we will further discuss these actions and see how they manifest in dif- 
ferent quarters of life: religion, literature, politics, and social life through past 
to present day. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Divination in BCE China according to 
Newly-Recovered and Excavated Texts 


An Overview 


Constance Cook 


Some of the most exciting new information about divination and mantic arts 
in early China has appeared in the past century. We know about the practice of 
divination record-making from the early bronze age, the late Shang and early 
Zhou oracle bones, which date from the thirteenth through eleventh centuries 
BCE. These materials were discovered over a hundred years ago. In the past 
fifty years, bamboo and silk divination records and manuals of interpretation 
have been unearthed from late bronze age tombs, which date from the fifth 
through first centuries BCE. The types of knowledge reflected in these manu- 
scripts reflect the dynamic socio-political changes of transition into the impe- 
rial age. This time period begins in the last half of the Warring States period, 
when a handful of powerful states fought each other and the powerful Qin, 
moving in from the northwest. It ends after the fall of the first Han empire 
in the second century BCE. These manuscripts show the slow adherence to 
a coherent cosmology advocated by Qin and Han central courts to manage 
the explosive variety of knowledge, methodologies, and texts. Newly-recovered 
manuscripts reveal a diversity mostly erased from the transmitted textual tra- 
dition. Organized roughly chronologically, the following discussion of sample 
inscriptions and manuscripts documents this epistemological transition and 
the diversity. 

Previous to the discovery of these recovered materials, scholars organized 
divination techniques and manuals according to information in transmitted 
texts, thus into only two categories, the cracking of turtle bones and the casting 
of milfoil stalks. Modern archaeology reveals that osteopyromancy, the burn- 
ing and cracking of bones, employed many types of bones and that it was only 
during the early bronze age that turtle plastrons became the preferred media. 
Recent discoveries from late bronze age tombs reveal that some divination 
stalks, for cleromancy or random sortilege, were made out of bamboo (instead 
of the traditionally understood yarrow) and that the stalk divination method 
was tied up with numerology. In addition, new categories of divination man- 
uals reveal a vast array of charts and diagrams used in calendrical astrology 
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or hemerology, the science of good and bad days. This involved mathemati- 
cal and astronomical knowledge. Some of these diagrams are take-offs from 
popular divination tools, such as the astrolabe or cosmic-board. Some related 
boards required the casting of tokens and dice instead of stalks. The range of 
divination factors calculated expanded to include other types of data, such as 
musical notes and hours of the day. Omenology, for example of weather and 
dreams, evident already in the earliest divination records, was codified in texts 
during the early imperial age. Texts from tombs suggest a fuzzy separation of 
early science from magic. Technical knowledge in fields, such as astronomy, 
calendar systems, mathematics, and medicine, was originally woven into divi- 
nation practices.! 

The texts used by specialists in these practices that accompany the expanded 
technical knowledge comprise an epistemic genre we might typify as the “divi- 
nation manual,” that is texts used together with other implements or diagrams 
for routine and emergency decision-making.” Preserved examples date as early 
as the fourth century BCE. Their contents may derive from a synergistic mixing 
of the practices from the many subcultures that inhabited the upper, middle, 
and lower reaches of the two great rivers that served for many millennia as 
the cradle of early Chinese civilization, the Yellow River and the Yangtze River. 
Most startling to modern scholars is the demotion of the classic manual of 
divination and traditional source for metaphysical speculation to a status of 
being one of many different manuals available to the elite of the late bronze 
age. Up to recently, scholars considered the transmitted classic, the Yijing £j 


&€ (Book of changes, also known as the Zhouyi F £j, Zhou Changes), to repre- 
sent the rise of Zhou civilization beginning during the eleventh century BCE, 
over barbarian practices. We know now that the cosmology of Yin and Yang 
"changes" reflected in it had not achieved primacy until the early imperial age 
and that it represented a simplified version of earlier diversity. 

One dynamic of ancient society that these discoveries reflect is the deeply 
ingrained belief that the inner and outer environments of individuals are 
awash with moving natural or supernatural influences, including invisible 
agents of humans past (ghosts and ancestral spirits), the surrounding land- 
scape and sky, all-powerful gods, and calendrical units of time.? Spirits in 
amorphous bureaucracies that varied over time and place had the power to 


1 See Martin Kern on Aufhebung of the Yijing, that is the erasure of evidence of divination 
practice from transmitted divination texts, “Early Chinese Divination.” Marc Kalinowski 
describes it as an alienation of speculative thought from the oracular, see Kalinowski, 
“Divination et astrologie,” 296. 

See Pomata, "The Recipe and the Case.” 
For the individual as a microcosm, see Sivin, "State, Cosmos, and Body.” 
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influence the individuals and each other. The media of divination made their 
powers more visible to specialists trained in techniques and interpretation. 
By the end of late bronze age, the proliferation of manuals broadened as the 
empire expanded and provided access to divination methods for diagnosis and 
prediction to a broader population of literate elites than existed during the 
early bronze age. Magical methods persisted alongside more “scientific” ones.* 
Nevertheless, specialist communities, including diviners proficient in various 
methods, persisted as well and can be traced back to the manufacture of early 
bronze age divination oracle bone records. 

A major shift in cosmological viewpoint occurred during the late bronze age. 
Already in fourth century BCE records, we see clear evidence of alienation from 
the late Shang-early Zhou pantheons of royal ancestors and high gods. Royal 
ancestors persist, but mythical kings do too. The replacement of the High God 
(Shangdi E75) by the Grand Unity (Taiyi A—, also written XZ) precipitated 
the dropping of the Four Quadrates or four Regions model (sifang V177) of the 
early bronze age? for the Yin Yang Five Agents (yinyang wuxing b2/4 11) tem- 
plate. At the beginning of the late bronze age, in the fourth century BCE, the 


four quadrates or directional regions began to be correlated with four of the 
Five Agents, Wood with East, Water with North, Metal with West, and Fire with 
South. By the early imperial age, a fifth Agent, Earth, was correlated to the cen- 
ter, the cosmological pivot occupied by the idealized king or emperor. While 
human spirits and ghosts would persist through time as influences that could 
obstruct one’s career or sicken one’s body, the macrocosmic agents, whose 
operations were visible in the movement of stars and the changes of seasons, 
moved objectively. The only living individuals capable of causing disturbances 
might be the most powerful leaders, the kings and emperors, whose behavior 
had to be monitored and guided by specialists, including diviners. 

The earliest transmitted text mentioning oracular literature is the Zuozhuan 


Æ (Zuo chronicle), probably compiled during the first centuries of the late 


bronze age.® The locus classicus for the discussion of divination technique is 
traced to a 645 BCE diviner recorded in the Zuozhuan. He attempts to explain 
the relationship between the two standard methods of divination, turtle and 
stalk, and to rationalize why one must precede the other, using imagery of cos- 
mic production familiar in early Daoist material: “turtle divination produces 


4 Fora discussion of literacy and “manuscript culture,” see Harper, “Daybooks,” and Kalinowski, 
"Hemerology and Prediction,” 14034. For the persistence of magical techniques and of techni- 
cal transmission and manual readership, see also Harper, Early Chinese Medical Literature, 
3-67, 148-83. 

5 Allan, The Shape of the Turtle. 

6 See Kalinowski, “La rhétorique oraculaire.’ 
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images and stalk divination produces numbers. Anything born (into the mate- 
rial world) has an image, and once it does, that image can multiply. Multiples 
of anything can then be counted” ($& > Rt » 4x > Beth » VIAE TUE HR ^ R 
IURE > ARE) The rhetorical style of this line suggests a repeated 
adage regarding categories of divination accepted at local courts for resolv- 
ing political decisions. It is likely that many other methods were employed by 
individuals for personal decisions. Hints in the transmitted literature regard- 
ing “methods of calculation" (shushu ffr) involving hemerological and other 
materials appear only in early imperial texts.® It is now obvious to modern 
scholars that diviners, inside and outside the royal courts, employed a large 
variety of mantic techniques to guide and negotiate daily life.? It is unlikely 
that a single method or instrument was used exclusively. 


1 Bone Divination (Osteopyromancy) 


Animal bones as divination tools in heartland East Asia trace back to the sixth 
millennium BCE. From Gansu through Mongolia and down the Yellow River 
valley into Henan, diviners scorched the backs and “read” the cracks on the 
front of selected bones. These bones were initially of mostly domesticated ani- 
mals such as pigs, sheep, goats, water buffalo, and other cattle. The preferred 
body part was the shoulder bone. In some cases, it was clear that the bone had 
been sculpted into a smoother more triangular shape, and, occasionally, chis- 
eling included hollows on the back of the bone where the heated poker was 
applied to create an omen crack on the opposite side.!° From later bone inscrip- 
tions dating to as early as the second half of the second millennium BCE (with 
a peak of production beginning around 1300 BCE), we know that the operative 
function of the scorched bone was to produce cracks that would be interpreted 
as “auspicious” ( ji 4) or not. This process of “crack-making” was called bu þ.” 
The period represented by inscribed bones was the peak of civilization cen- 
tered around the ancient mortuary city in modern Anyang, Henan, known by 


7 Durrant, Li, Schaberg, Zuo Tradition, 324-7. See esp. p. 326, n. 216. See Cook, “Text, Birth 

and Nature”; Cook, “Mother” 

Liu, “Daybooks,” 58, 60; Harper, “Daybooks,” 109-10. 

See the surveys by Raphals, Divination and Prediction; Thote, “Daybooks in Archaeological 
Context.” 

10 Piao Zaifu, Xian Qin bufa yanjiu, 15-51; Keightley, Sources of Shang History, 3. For an essay 
on the mantic “image” of oracle bones, particularly regarding the placement of the “traces 
de brülage," see Venture, "La représentation visuelle." 

11 See Keightley, Sources of Shang History, 1-2; Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 279. 
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its Zhou title as The Ruins of Yin, Yinxu Bii (“Yin” was the Zhou name for the 
Shang). The Shang people prepared their oracle bones by soaking them in an 
unknown liquid before chiseling, scorching, and sometimes inscribing them.” 
In some cases, the plastrons were polished and the inscriptions filled with cin- 
nabar or other materials for display possibly in temples and during ancestral 
sacrifices.!$ The successful political and economic organization of the Shang 
enabled the importation of exotic bones. Besides the occasional bone from 
hunted animals (such as tigers, rhinos, and possibly non-Shang humans), the 
most highly prized was the turtle plastron, an item possibly imported from 
what is now southeast coastal China or raised in nearby farms.'* Instead of a 
triangle, the plastrons were cruciform shaped, a shape popular in mortuary 
architecture and possibly representing the cosmic diagram of the four direc- 
tions and supernatural powers, or the imagined terrestrial quadrates (sifang 
V477).5 Plastrons were the preferred medium used for divining about “afflic- 
tions" (ji EX) caused by a range of ancestral and other powers suffered by the 
King in different parts of his body or in his kingdom. 


Teams of diviners organized divination events addressing routine and acute 
issues according to a cyclical sexagenary calendar composed of ten "sun" 
(now known as Stem) days linked posthumously to royal ancestral powers 
and twelve other signs (now known as Branch) days, clearly significant but of 
unknown value. After the crack-making, scribes inscribed brief records of the 
diviners' efforts to determine which spirits were influencing the king's body, 
family, and domain. Topics included warfare, agriculture, hunting, health, 
birthing, weather, sacrifices, and omens that appeared in the environment or 
in the king's dreams. Every ten days (the traditional Chinese week), the diviners 
checked in. There is some evidence that the bones themselves were perceived 
while in use to contain a spirit. Although the primary locus of the divination 
practice with textual records was the royal Shang court based in Anyang, other 
elite groups to the south, east, and west also practiced a more limited produc- 
tion of divination record production." The royal court oversaw professionals 
in charge of bone workshops and divining. The primary spirits suspected of 
being responsible for the good and bad fortune were royal ancestors although 


12 Chang Shang Civilization, 32-3. 

13 Keightley, Sources of Shang History, 10-5. 

14 Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: 77-8. Note that elite women ( fu #i) were in charge 
of inspecting the imports (73-4). 

15 Allan, The Shape of the Turtle. 

16 See the discussion by Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: 70-2. Jao Tsong-I 8&2: HH 
suggests that the turtle was understood to be a water spirit, Jao, “Lun gui wei shuimu.” 

17 Takashima, “Literacy to the South,” 1: 141-3; Smith, “Evidence for Scribal Training,” 173. 
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the records reveal concerns with a pantheon of earth and sky spirits as well.!? 
The highest god associated with the Four Quadrate cosmos was di "above" 
(Shangdi [-75) which may have been a star god, although the title di (roughly 
“god-king”) was also applied posthumously to many of the deceased kings.!9 
Besides the signs of the days and the spirits linked to them, diviners and their 
kings had to consider a range of other factors in calculating auspiciousness. 
These factors included the sound and shape of the bone cracks, the types of 
sacrificial animals to use, locations, weather, territorial integrity, and other 
omens. The environment, especially its rivers and mountains, was imbued 
with spiritual energies. 

This fundamental religious structure of spiritual powers remains the same 
throughout early Chinese history, except that the royal ancestors were overtime 
forgotten and replaced by other deities, particularly astral and other nature 
deities, and by the end of the second century CE, an underground pantheon 
of terrestrial spirits is also evident.?? A new term appeared in texts to a mobile 
cosmic energy, vapor (qi 34), which eventually was divided into Yang and 
Yin and Five Agent forces. These concepts are unknown in the Shang period, 
although the binary opposition of positive and negative was an essential part 
of the Shang divinatory rhetoric. Positive and negative outcomes were tested 
on opposing sides of the bones (usually the same surface, but also combined 
aspects of front and back or even a number of different bones). There was also 
a binary division among gendered ancestral spirits that generally reflected 
the patriarchal political structure, that is women who produced heirs for the 
kings were accorded "Stem" titles after death and were incorporated into the 
spirit hierarchy?! The importance of gender as a distinctive force would reap- 
pear in late bronze age stalk divination manuals. During the early bronze age, 
the king's body acted as the pivot of influence between the hierarchy of royal 
dead. The king's government and the lands around the capital symbolized his 
extended body. Ancestral spirits, more that environmental spirits or celestial 
gods, exerted direct influence over human affairs. The turtle body especially 


18 Keightley, The Ancestral Landscape, 109-10. 

19 Eno, “Shang State Religion,’ 54-77; Keightley, The Ancestral Landscape, 17-96; Allan, 
"The Great One"; Allan, “Identity of Shang Di"; Pankenier, “A Brief History of Beiji,”; Ban, 
Cosmology, 83-108. 

20 Poo, "Preparation for the Afterlife,’ 19-22, and Guo, “Concepts of Death," 95-104. For 
changes in ancestor worship over time, see Cook, “Ancestor Worship"; Cook, Ancestors, 
Kings, and the Dao. 

21 Royal women were active in court affairs, battles, engineering projects, and supervising 
the importation of bones but only those who gave birth to heirs were elevated into the 
spirit hierarchy. 
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was used to identify the influential spirits that harmed the king’s corporal self 
and his state. 

Of the approximately one hundred thousand pieces of preserved ora- 
cle bones (that is those bones with writing), most are small fragments. The 
inscribed records are themselves small notations placed near some of the 
numbered cracks on what must have been more involved processes, includ- 
ing sacrifices, prayers, announcements, and other rituals.?? Not all inscriptions 
were oracular2? Complete scapula or plastrons and multi-bone sets are rare, 
but those that did survive can be used to represent model divination events, 
or normative divination records.”4 What we find is that divination events were 
often parts of larger ritual cycles following a definite schedule over long peri- 
ods of time.?5 Often one diviner was responsible for particular repeated divina- 
tion events. The king's interpretation was recorded and adjusted over time. The 
divination statements set rhetorical patterns repeated ritually with each event. 
Since they are carved on the bone after it had been cracked, it is assumed that 
they are culled from a spoken ritual during the cracking operation.?$ 

The rhetorical formulas of the inscribed record for a divination event 
includes four parts:?7 


Preface: cyclical date (of the sexagenary calendar) crack-making (bu)?? 
was performed and the name of the diviner responsible for presenting 
the inquiry noted. 

Charge (test a proposal, zhen Ei): positive or negative option for an 
action presented.?9 


Prognostication (zhan jh): notations on the reverse side regarding 


the auspiciousness of the crack include "highly auspicious" (shangji 


22 Bagley, “Anyang Writing,” 191—200, esp. p. 196. 

23 For example, a carved rhinoceros leg bone recorded a successful hunt (of a black rhinoc- 
eros) by the king and the times and occasion for a subsequent sacrifice. See bone no. 261 
in Guo and Hu, Jiaguwen heji. 

24 . Notallbone inscriptions recorded divination events. Some revealed no evidence of crack- 
making and seemed to serve simply as ritual records. Chang, Shang Civilization, 37-9. 

25 For example, ten-day cycles for divinations regarding attacking the Renfang (Keightley, 
The Ancestral Landscape, 137). 

26 See Bagley, “Anyang writing,” 191-200. 

27 Chang, Shang Civilization, 35; Keightley, Sources, 13-21. 

28 Huang, Guwenzi lunji, 330; Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 20-2; Keightley, Working 
for His Majesty, 1: 279. 

29 Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: 22-5; Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 359-60. 
Jao Tsong-I (8245 ER follows Zhu Xi RÆ (1130-1200) and emphasizes the relationship of 
the word zhen with zheng 1E “to rectify,’ see Jao Tsong-I, “Zhen de zhexue.” 
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£35), “greatly auspicious” (daji A=), “slightly auspicious” (shaoji /) 4), 
among other terms. Sometimes further notes on the nature of the inquiry 


are recorded on the front of the bone, especially if the diviner was the 
king,3° 
Verification (yun fù): Notes on the correctness of the prognostication. 


A critical aspect of Shang bone divination is the focus on the binomial rela- 
tionship of a positive or negative response from the spirit world through the 
bone. In many cases, both options are tested. There was also a concern with 
balancing writing on the left and right sides of the bones. The back and fronts 
of the turtle plastron are divided into spaces, with positive statements pro- 
nounced (and then inscribed) onto one side and then the opposite directed to 
the other side. The direction of the inscribed texts on the right and left sides of 
the bone also were written in mirror fashion, just as we see that the holes drilled 
in the back (to thin the bone for crack-making) represented reflected opposi- 
tions carved into two fields that divide the bone in half with the niches of each 
side facing opposite directions. Cracks were later numbered, commonly in sets 
of 5 and 10, with some marked “auspicious” ( ji). The oppositions may play out 
over several bones instead of on a single plastron or perhaps between the front 
and back of a single plastron. 

We can see an example of a set of inscriptions inscribed on the front (recto, 
"A") and backs (verso, *B") of two bovine scapula (bones 1 and 2).?! Instead of 
providing positive and negative versions of propositions to the spirits writ- 
ten in opposite directions on a single plastron, these two copies are written in 
opposite directions on two bones. There are four divination events that occur 
on days 10, 20, 30, and 60 of the calendar. Activities as results to the divinations 
on these days occur on days 14, 25, 31, 47, and 4. If we pull apart the Stem (“s”) 
and Branch (“b”) signs that combine to mark the day of the sexagenary calen- 
dar, we find some interesting correlations in terms of odd and even numbers. 
Each of the four primary divination events take place on the tenth day of the 
week and the last stem day, Gui 3%. Branches include You # bio, Wei 4 b8, 
Si E b6, and Hai ZZ biz, skipping Mao Jj! b4 and Chou 7f: b2. Not only are all 
numbers even, but the divination cycle begins on a day when the “s” and “b” 


match (Day 10, s10, bio). This suggests some numerological sensitivity in the 
choice of both Stem and Branch signs which is significant if we consider the 


30 See Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: 32-5. 
31 Guo and Hu, Jiaguwen heji, bone numbers 10405 and 10406. 
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later focus on hemerological mantic practices in which temporal signs, both 
Stem and Branch, acted as both omens and powers in their own terms. Why b4 
and b2 (Mao and Chou) were omitted in this set is unclear, as divination events 
take place on Guimao and Guichou days in other records involving the same 
diviner. Also, if we use the CHANT database to count the number of examples 
of each of the six Gui days, oddly only Day 30, Guisi, is rarely used (although 
Guizi %7 which does not exist in the calendar is commonly used and read as 
Guisi).3 We must assume then that the numerological sensitivity relies on a 
spiritual pantheon outside of the signs themselves. 

This set of inscriptions, dated to the King Wu Ding KJ reign 
(c.1200—1181 BCE), preserve the routine and non-routine divination concerns 
of roughly over a sixty-day period. Routinely, presumably on auspicious days, 
the king's diviner checks for forthcoming disasters. Generally, the King felt 
that there was a persistent curse that caused the King to have bad dreams, 
for incidents such as stumbling while performing a ritual, or for someone fall- 
ing out of a hunting cart when the wheel hit a bump. Most ominous was the 
appearance of a particular cloud pattern in the east and a rainbow that seemed 
to appear out of the north and "drink" from the River (the Yellow River). The 
series ends with a note regarding a Shang elite's death, possibly a member of 
the generation of royal sons under Wu Ding, on a day marked with all fours 
(Day 4, s4 b4) and being a Ding J day also associated with royal ancestors 
assigned posthumously to the sign Ding, such as Wu Ding's grandfather (and 
others many generations back). Days with stem designations were linked to 
sacrifices and rituals performed for the ancestors of that day sign.?? 

Event I (written on the left side of A1 and read from right to left; written on 
the right side of A2 and read left to right): 


32 There are 1728 Guiyou, 1646 Guiwei, 11 Guisi (1654 Guizi), 1566 Guimao, 1474 Guichou, 
and 1571 Guihai examples in CHANT (Chinese Ancient Texts), http://library.princeton 
.edu/resource/title/chant-chinese-ancient-texts (accessed February 9, 2018). The ancient 
pronunciations for Branch 6 (Si) *s-[c]o? and Child/Branch 1 (Zi) *tsa?/*[ts] ə? were 
close. Maybe there was avoidance of Si because of a near homophone with “die” (si) *sij?, 
although the finals reconstructed for the Warring States era show slightly different velar 
finals. 

33 Itis interesting that death occurred on a day marked with all 4s. The number four in 
archaic Chinese (*s.li[j]-s) was a near homophone with the word for death (*sij?), 
Baxter-Sagart Reconstruction of Old Chinese (version 13, 20 September 2014), http://ocb- 
axtersagart.lsait.lsa.umich.edu. On the calendar and auspicious and inauspicious days, 
see Keightley, The Ancestral Landscape, 17—53; Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 331-2. 
See also Smith, "The Chinese Sexagenary Cycle." 
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FIGURE 2.1 Rubbings of the fronts (A) and backs (B) of two bovine scapula 
ADAPTED FROM GUO MORUO AND HU HOUXUAN, EDS., JIAGUWEN HEJI, VOL. 4 (BEIJING: 
ZHONGHUA, 1979), 1532-1535, NOS. 10405 AND 10406 FRONT AND BACK 


Crack-making on Guiyou (Day 10, s10 bio), Que?^ divined about whether 
there would be any disaster?* in the next 10 days. The King said twice: 
“harm.” The King prognosticated: “Alas, there is a curse. I had a dream.’ 
Five days later, on a Dingchou (Day 14, s4 b2), the King was performing 
the *hosting"?6 ritual to (ancestor) Zhong Ding and stumbled on the 
court terrace. The tenth month.?? 


AA RAC: FOR Je” ESA: "Hug! AS SE" 
BHTITIERG ITO) EE > THA 


Event I1 (written on the right side of A1 and read left to right; written on the left 
side of A2 and also read left to right): 


Crack-making on Guiwei (Day 20, s10 b8), Que divined about whether 
there would be any disaster in the next 10 days. The King prognosticated: 
“(If we) go (hunting), there is still a curse." Six days later, on Wuzi (Day 25, 
s5 b1) day, Zi Gong died. The first Month. 


34 Takashima reads the diviners name as Nan. For his translation and discussion, see 
Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: 37. 

35 Some read “concerns” (you &) instead of huo “disaster,” see the CHANT database. 

36  Onthe "hosting" (bin) ritual in which the king hosts particular ancestor spirits at sacri- 
fices, see Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 276-9. 

37 Fora discussion of some of the words in this divination, see Takashima, Studies of Fascicle 
Three, 1: 35-46. 
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Event 111.1 (written in the center space of A1 and A2 and both are read right 
to left): 


Crack-making on Guisi (Day 30, sio b6), Que divined about whether 
there would be any disaster in the next 10 days. The King prognosticated: 
"There is still a curse. As directed.”38 On Jiawu (Day 31, s1 b7), the King was 
pursuing a rhino when the horse cart in which the servant was driving 
the King hit a bump and Zi Yang fell out. 


AE PRAACH EHEH: DANES HR” HEE 
St, NEK CR) HE IEF Re o 
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Event 111.2 (The prognostication on this event by the king is written on the 
right side of B1 and read right to left and on the left side of B2 and read left 
to right): 


The King prognosticated: "There is a curse." Eight days later, on Gengxu 
(Day 47, s7 bui), there was a checkered cloud from the Eastern Facing 
Mother (?)?? as the sun was declining a rainbow emerged from the north 
and drank from the River. The tenth month.^9 


EE 
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Event Iv (written on the left side of B1 and read left to right and on the right 
side of B2 and read right to left): 


38 
39 


40 


Crack-making on Guihai (Day 60, sio biz), Que divined about whether 
there would be any disaster in the next ten days. The King prognosti- 
cated: ^... there will perhaps be a difficulty.’ After five days, on a Dingmao 


For Takashima's discussion of cheng 4, see Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: 35-46. 
The Mother of the East appears in other inscriptions as does a Mother of the West. Like 
the four directions they receive fire sacrifices. The graph read as “face” consists of a rhom- 
boid with an eye in it. For reading it as "face," see Zhang, “Jiaguwen zhong de renti,” 12. 
Both CHANT and Academia Sinica databases leave the graph untranscribed. 

See discussion of rainbows and dragons in the oracle bones, Chao, "Shuo Yin buci zhong 
de ‘hong? 
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(Day 4, s4 b4), Zi X died. Should he be buried? The king prognosticated: 
‘Just as directed.” 


SUE MBEMQUHECESB “ENARA ” AOT XO 
(written JE+HE) » JR (327?) 9 EHR: “Toe” 


The world reflected by the bone inscriptions is that of elite clients — such as 
the royal family or other local aristocrats in the king's socio-political network — 
within the layered and interrelated micro and macro contexts of the king's 
body, his territory, and the Four Quadrate cosmos. Diviners tested concerns 
involving a range of topics, including political, agricultural, health, travel, war, 
reproduction, illness and other affairs of state. At every level of interaction, 
spirits both human and natural ruled. The supreme authority over all ances- 
tral and environmental spirits in the diviner's world was the high di, possibly 
represented in astral form. The most potent spirits, especially those who could 
afflict the king's personal body, were the dead kings, also called di, and their 
female partners, "ancestresses" (bi 4{{).41 Those most recently deceased to the 
king were the most likely “to harm" (hai Œ). Groups of recent or primary pow- 
erful ancestors might be called “progenitors” (yu $i) or “ancestors” (shi 75, zu 


tH), with key sets of them referred to as “the many progenitors” (duoyu f$ji).^? 


Other spirits included “ministers” (chen Ez) that may have included the planets 
and “the Four Quadrates (or Regions)" (sifang) which included the directions. 
Geological features also had spiritual agency, such as the River (he Xf), most 


likely the Yellow River, and the Mountain (yue &), most likely one of a number 
of powerful tall mountains near Anyang (such as Taishan &1).43 

A number of rituals were associated with divination engaging this hierar- 
chical pantheon. Besides the cracking, testing, prognosticating and verifying, 
teams of diviners and ritualists kept track of the schedule of sacrifices. Adam 
Smith shows that by the end of the Shang era a strict schedule for ancestor wor- 
ship, involving five different types of sacrifice lasted 360 days, approximately 


41 Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 277. 

42 Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 286, 290-1, 334, 347-8, 355-7. Other sets of primary 
ancestors include the "six" (liu) or “twenty ancestral spirits" (ershi shi —] 7I). The ances- 
tors had basically upper, middle and lower ranks. Some were "great" (da Ñ) and others 
"primary" (yuan JÙ). They were also divided into a list of “lower and upper" ancestors 
(shangxia E F). 

43 Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 283-4. The Five Minister Regulators (wuchen zheng 
FLE 1E) may have referred to the planets. Allan, The Shape of the Turtle, 84, 98-103. 
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the length of a solar year. Each of the five (lasting 1-3 10-day weeks) began 
with a 10-day week of “Presentation of the (sacrificial) Roster” (gongdian 


TH), totally about 550 sacrifice days followed by one “rest week."^ Besides 
the attention paid to days in the cycles in the bone divination, the announce- 


ments (gao #4) associated with each crack were performed as many of ten or 


more times (after 9, the numbers began again at 1) and sometimes a particular 
crack required four or more. Announcements varied in magnitude; they came 
in short (xiao /|\) and more expansive (da K) forms.*® 

The ritual vocabulary is rich. The king “hosts” (bin #) a visiting ancestral 
spirit during a certain sacrifice at a particular time.*9 Verbal aspects of the 
divination ritual included “praying” (dao 135), “beseeching” (qiu 3K), invocating 


(zhu fi), "announcements" gao &&, “pledges” (ce H}, written with the borrowed 


word for bamboo strips over a “mouth” semantic [ 1), and oral statements 


(yue H1).^? If a maleficent influence is detected, then it was “exorcised” (yu #2) or 
"removed" (chu E&).^8 Sacrifice was an integral aspect of the divination process. 
Animal offerings were “burnt” (liao J) or “braised” (lu i) whole, cleaved apart 


(zhuo $f), cut up in bits (ji #8), offered up (you 4!) or presented in pieces (you H 
* Z ).*? Some animals and human captives were “dismembered” (fa (X). Some 


offerings to certain ancestors, the River, or the Mountain had to be presented in 
shrines that were “approached” (ji zong E{]5<).5° Objects used in the divination 


44 Smith, "The Chinese Sexagenary Cycle,” 19-20. The evidence is clear for the end of the 
Shang period. 

45 Keightley, These Bones Shall Rise Again, 125; Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: xix- 
xx. For the various ancestral and nature spirits that receive the announcement, see Guo, 
“Buci zhong de ‘gao,’ 101-1. Keightley defines gao as a “ritual announcement,” mean- 
ing that it is an announcement of news to the spirits, usually an ancestor, often quite 
ancient. This ritual communication may have involved other ritual performances, such 
as “pledges,” “burnt offerings," and various cutting sacrifices involving animals (Keightley, 
Working for His Majesty, 297-8). See discussion of various gao and the historical confu- 
sion of gao with ji 4 “auspicious” in Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: xix-xx. The 
numbered gao could understood to be notations on the quality of the crack in the bone 
rather than enumeration the number of ritual reports. For sound, see Keightley, Sources 
of Shang History, 1-2. For xiao gao ’|\#i, Takashima translates “abridged announcement" 
(Takashima, Studies of Fascicle Three, 1: xx). 

46 Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 276-8. 

47 Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 285-6, 297-8. For investigation into a prayer, see 
Schwartz, “China’s First Prayer.” 

48 Keightley, Working for His Majesty, 285, 356. 

49 Ibid., 325, 352-5, 365-6. 

50 Ibid., 317-20. 
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and accompanying rituals include bones, shells, animal or human victims, and 
recorded “pledges” (ce) (possibly on bamboo strips).5! Besides hunted victims, 
sometimes the divination specified rituals including the sacrifice of specially 
raised “penned animals” that were chosen at different times or for varying 
requirements according to age, gender, or color (lao 7E, xiao lao /|\2Z, da lao 
X2E).9 Some of the conditions requiring divination and sacrifice included 
cases of “poison” (gu $), “harm or toxin" (hai Zor du®#), “a bad omen, trou- 
ble” (huo ##, you JÈ), "spiritual blame, calamity” (jiu %8, zai SE, XX); “curses” 
(sui 52), “pestilence” (yi Y), “illness” (bing JÄ), “sickness (ji J£), and “alarming 
news" (xi #2), such as an invasion by an enemy.9? 

Adding inscribed records to the oracle bones was a Shang innovation that 
spread westward to the Wei River valley, occupied by the Zhou and considered 
as the center of their spiritual domain from the eleventh through the eighth 
centuries BCE.9* Very few archives of inscribed bone dateable to the Zhou era 
have been found, although oracle bones dated to the Zhou era are found from 
Shaanxi, east through southern Shanxi i[jV& and deep into Henan, basically 
following the Yellow River valley.55 The most famous is the Fengchu /#(\# site in 
the Qi Mountain ILL district of modern Shaanxi Kpł, considered the heart- 
land of the royal Zhou lineage. The bones, known as the Zhouyuan jf) oracle 


i 


bones, had been buried in one of many side-rooms around the central court of 
a shrine, perhaps in the late tenth or early ninth centuries BCE.96 The archive 
includes bones from early and middle eleventh century BCE, before and after 
the so-called Zhou Conquest of Shang in 1046 BCE. Shang cultural influence 
was clearly dominant. Royal ancestor worship included Cheng Tang 5C 


51 Ibid. 279-82. 

52 Ibid., 323-5. 

53 Ibid., 275, 305-9, 3115. 

54 The disposition and shape of the burn marks on the Qijia bones is similar to late Shang, 
but later Zhou bones, found in Luoyang and Houma, for example, reveal square rather 
than oval shaped cuts and possible different dispositions (although the pieces are frag- 
ments), see Venture, “La representation visuelle," 92—7. 

55 Inscribed fragments have been found near the stone foundations of buildings near a 
Western Zhou burial ground in Huangduixiang Qijiacun 3344574 AC in the Fufeng 
T Jl region near Qi Mountain, see Cao, Zhouyuan yizhi, 249-52, 255-6; Pu, Xian Qin bufa 
yanjiu, records thirteen early Western Zhou sites, twelve middle Western Zhou sites, and 
one Eastern Zhou site (in Henan); for information other Qi Mountain regional oracle 
bone evidence in Hejia £i 3 burial ground and in Zhou Gong miao site, see 311-12, for 
the Xi’an area Zhangjiapo 5k A HX and other sites to the east as far as Shanxi 1 VU, 312-14. 
Very little writing survives. 

56 Wang, Xi Zhou jiagu tanlun, 9-20; Chen, Hou, and Chen, Xi Zhou jiawen zhu, i-xv. 
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(E) and Tai Jia AA, two Shang founder kings, but also Zhou founder kings, 
Wen X; and Wu FÌ, as well as the hero, Bi Gong 5&4*, a descendant of the 
Zhou founder King Wen, who after fighting alongside King Wu was rewarded 


with lands just west in the modern Xianyang kpa. These Zhou figures and two 


others, Grand Protector (taibao Af) and Master (shi fifi), also are mentioned 


in early Western Zhou bronze inscriptions.>” Bi Gong is famous as a powerful 
minister during the reigns of kings Cheng pX and Kang FÉ, the latter half of 


the eleventh century BCE. It is possible that the archive belonged to Bi Gong's 
lineage. The bones reflect the usual concern with the presentation of proper 
sacrifices, prayers, pledges, and announcements. Military ventures, hunting, 
and travel were also primary concerns. The Zhou were clearly expanding their 
contacts with neighboring peoples in all directions, as a range of place names 
(including Chu % which would become a dominant southern culture centu- 
ries later), many known from the inscriptions, appear in the Fengchu bones. 
In the Zhou oracle bones, the basic four-part rhetorical structure of preface 
(including the calendar notation), charge, prognostication, and verification is 
evident in the few longer inscriptions, but the fact is that most of the bones are 
shards and the inscriptions extremely fragmentary and cryptic. We can see that 
the types of sacrifices recorded include the liao burning of victims at particular 
places and that a Chief Officer of the Masters (of military and ritual arts) (shishi 
Bill) was in charge. One bone notes the use of turtle sacrifice, where the graph 


es 


for turtle $& is written with a fire sign K underneath. Sacrifice names include 


“annual sacrifices to royal ancestors" (si 1E) and “the presentation of offerings 
at a shrine" (ci f#]). Some suggest that offerings were presented over distances, 
for example in shrines beginning from the city of Hao = to that of Zhou Jj, 
a term that could stand for either Ancestral Zhou (Zongzhou ^J), also in 


the Zhouyuan area, or Accomplished Zhou (Chengzhoup Fi), a newer Zhou 
city established for administration purposes near modern Luoyang, Henan.58 
The names of many local shrines, most probably located in the Ancestral Zhou 
region, are mentioned in the Western Zhou bronze inscriptions. These shrines 
included those of distant and more recent kings, local masters, and others.5? 
Bronze inscriptions, mostly dated to the first half of the Western Zhou, also 


57 Wang, Xi Zhou jiagu, 199-250; Zhu, Zhouyuan jiagu yanjiu, 88-113; Cao, Zhouyuan yizhi, 
240, 244. 

58 Chen, Hou, Chen, Xi Zhou jiawen zhu, 1-154, Cao, Zhouyuan yizhi, 108-19. 

59 Cao, Zhouyuan yizhi, 18. 
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record details of the ceremonies involving divination.9? They show that the 
office of diviner was an inherited position.®! 

Shang and Zhou bones sometimes include horizontal sets of numbers (1-9), 
most commonly in a column of six numbers. Modern scholars interpret these 
as evidence of stalk divination since the famous stalk divination system of the 
later Book of Changes (earliest manuscripts date to the fourth century BCE) 
relied on hexagrams (composed of 1s and 6s or 1s and 8s to represent unbroken 
Yang or broken Yin powers). Although no stalks survive from Shang sites and 
we see no evidence of specific Yin and Yang numerology, mathematical analy- 
sis does suggest a sensitivity to categories of odd and even numbers and pos- 
sibly simplified versions of what is known after the bronze age as the Da Yan 
Kt “Great Expansion" method of milfoil stalk cleromancy presumed to 
explain how the hexagrams in the Book of Changes were derived.9? The increas- 
ing appearance of numerical number series during the Western Zhou era sug- 
gests a rising popularity for stalk divination. Notably, archeological evidence 
for scapulimancy becomes extremely rare after the Western Zhou leading 
some scholars to assume that the use of turtles in divination disappears as the 
Book of Changes increased in popularity. But problems with this assumption 
concern the dating of the Book of Changes as a text and the fact that transmit- 
ted texts continue to refer to the use of turtles. Recently excavated bamboo 
divination records dating to the fourth century BCE reveal that in the Chu 


60 For example, see the Yi Hou Ze gui tf 4S, found in Jiangsu in 1954, in which divi- 
nation is documented as part of establishing new Zhou territory and also of inscribing 
the record onto a bronze, or perhaps casting the bronze itself, see Zhongguo shehui kex- 
ueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, Yin Zhou jinwen jicheng, No. 4320. The king divined at Yi, enter- 
ing the land/Altar of Earth and facing south. The Xiao Yu ding /]v ii "ti vessel, originally 
from the Qi Mountain area, documents a ceremony involving the presentation of captives 
and officials (lined up to the east), with the king entering the shrine at dawn and facing 
south. The divination event was part of a larger sacrificial process involving communal 
drinking, invocations, animal sacrifice, libations, and gift-giving, see Zhongguo shehui 


kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, Yin Zhou jinwen jicheng, No. 2839. 

61 Hu ding 44H, a middle Western Zhou vessel from the Xi'an area, see Zhongguo shehui 
kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, Yin Zhou jinwen jicheng, No. 2838. 

62 Cook and Bréard, “Stalk and Other Divination Traditions,’ 2022; Bréard and Cook, 
“Cracking bones and numbers.” The earliest mention of the Da Yan method is supposed 
to be in the "Appended Statements" (Xici €i) commentary to the Book of Changes, but 
Edward Shaughnessy notes that the infamous description is actually missing from the 168 
BCE copy of the Xici manuscript found in Mawangdui, Shaughnessy, “I Ching", 21. See also 
Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 596-611. 

63 Some turtle shells used in divination during the Han and Tang periods have been found 
in peripheral regions such as Guangdong and Sichuan, Kalinowski, “Divination et astrolo- 
gie," 290; Kory, “Cracking to Divine,” 10 (fig. 3), 173 n. 142, 357 n. 98, 427-8. 
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cultural region in Hubei and Henan diviners continued to use turtle methods 
(four were named) and that the turtle methods were used first before the stalk 
methods. 

The “predictive process” involved a member of the royal family, minister, 
or counselor consulting the bone on a particular future action or for a divine 
“charge” (ming fñ) which might signal a curse or good fortune.® Both trans- 
mitted and newly recovered mortuary texts confirm that divination was also 
a medical diagnostic tool to determine the source of a curse, particularly in 
cases of illness (a form of iatromancy).96 Whereas the transmitted texts record 
classic tales exemplifying specific political situations requiring an appeal to 
divination, the bamboo texts from the Chu region (from western Hubei east- 
ward through Henan) record prolonged use of divination for individual cases 
over the course of the last three years of the patient's or tomb occupant's life. 
The aristocratic client asked a team of specifically named diviners to address 
concerns with his career, residence, and health. Each divination event began 
with turtle divination overseen by an expert in the specific method. There 
were numerous methods or styles. One record mentions that out of the ten 
different types of divination methods available, five involved turtles. They had 


La 


names such as "Protecting Home" (baojia (52x), “Instructing Turtle” (xunmin 


IEE), “Little Treasure” (shaobao /#%), “Everlasting Numinous One" (chan- 


gling R), and "Mixed Numinous One" (boling §X#).6’ Sometimes a single 


event might require the use of both turtle and stalk divination methods in 
alternation. 

The general format of the records written on bamboo strips did not vary 
according to the diviner and the method, although the specifics could vary. 
The divination performance clearly had roots traceable to the Shang.®® But we 
also find a number of innovations. For example, in the divination of 318 BCE in 
early summer (the first divination of eight events over three years), the turtle 
method “Protecting Home” was employed to address the client Shao Tuo’s rou- 
tine concerns regarding his health and career.5? 


64 Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,’ 345-6, 350; Yan, Jianbo shushu, 181; Chen, Chudi 
chutu Zhanguo jiance, examples with divination texts that include turtle techniques 
include Baoshan 411] Tomb 2, 91-18, Wangshan #21] Tomb 1, 270-86, Geling $ X 
Tomb 1, 395-446. 

65 Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,’ 349-54; Kalinowski, “La rhétorique oraculaire,” 
37-63. 

66 Kalinowski, "Diviners and Astrologers,” 354-5. 

67 Cook, Death in Ancient China, 101, 105-6. See p. 106, n. 84 for a few other names of meth- 
ods found in more fragmentary texts. 

68 Li, “Formulaic Structure”; Cook, Death in Ancient China, 102-4 (details); Kalinowski, 
"Diviners and Astrologers,” 382 (for a slightly more expanded classification of the rhetoric). 

69 For detailed annotation of this passage, see Cook, Death in Ancient China, 154-7. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Baoshan divination bamboo strips number 197-98 
ADAPTED FROM HUBEISHENG JINGSHA TIELU KAOGUDUI, ED., BAOSHAN 
CHU JIAN (BEIJING: WENWU, 1991), PLATE 88 
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During the year when the Song guest, Sheng Gong Bian, paid an official 
visit to Chu, on the month Xingyi (4), and the day Yiwei (32, s2 b8), Gu 
Ji used the Protecting Home method to test the divinatory proposal for 
Shao Tuo: 


RES AE Zk? FRR A LRA BAF: 


For a whole year, from one Xingyi month to the next, while serving the 
King, has Shao Tuo’s person incurred any spiritual blame? 


[o ADs ZA > 


HABE HAR HAHAE? 


Er. 


Prognosticating about it, the diviner notes that in the long term the 
results are auspicious but there remain some minor concerns with regard 
to his person and the fact that his (career) goals have been slow to come 
about. 


AZ Ae DABS ^ AEG e 


In order to exorcise the source (of his concerns), the diviner focused his 
mind and attacked (the source) to release him from human harm (ghosts 
or witchcraft). 


DLE ^ EBS AS ° 


Prognosticating about it, the diviner confirmed that the results are above 
all auspicious and there will be happiness during this time. 


AZ Mme RUE: 


Basically, we see in this example, evidence of a preface, charge, prognostica- 
tion and verification. In the preface, the year, lunar month, and sexagenary 
day (made up of specifically numbered stems and branches, “s” and “b”) are 
all noted along with the diviner's name, the method employed and the name 
of his client. The Shang oracle bone records never mentioned a method other 
than crack-making. The proposal being tested (the “charge”) was a routine 
query, much like the Shang diviners performed for the king every ten days 
or so. In later divination events performed for Shao Tuo over the next years, 
the queries would become more specific, especially as his health began to 
decline. The prognostication sections, although continuously proclaiming 
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auspiciousness, would propose various arrays of deities and types of sacrifice, 
including types of animal sacrifices, jade and other gifts. Also, the proposals 
could be performed in a three stage process including an initial proposal (ju 
#2), succeeding (yi 32), and confirmation (zhuan ##) of an earlier diviner's 
results. Like the example above, exorcism rituals were performed to get rid of 
"harm" caused by spiritual blame, possibly with the use of implements such 
as peach wood arrows or lancet stones."? As with the Shang oracle bones, the 
most likely sources of harm were the most recently deceased ancestors. But the 
Chu diviners also took into account a vast range of environmental influences, 
including a polar god called Tai Yi X— and other deities of the built and wild 
spaces.”! After another prognostication to test the efficacy of the exorcism ritu- 
als, the procedure was verified as successful. 


In Chu there was a fixed calendar of annual divination events, but if an 
acute condition emerged a special session was arranged. The influences of sea- 
son, lunar month, and day signs were carefully calculated for the performance 
of divinations. Each divinatory proposal was focused on first locating and then 
either expelling or appeasing (with gifts and sacrifices) the unhappy spirit. The 
spirits included a hierarchy of near and distant ancestors, Chu founder dei- 
ties, ghosts, earth and celestial spirits. Sacrificial offerings included an array 
of domestic animals differentiated by age, color, and gender. Some powerful 
nature deities received jade. Some spirits received items of clothing. Exorcism 
was particularly reserved for anonymous ghosts.7? 

Although transmitted texts, such as the Zhouli (Rites of Zhou) and the 
Shiji (Records of the scribe), confirm the continued importance of bone — 
especially turtle bone — divination in courts, archaeological or other textual 
evidence of the practice confirm the rise of stalk divination practices, pos- 
sibly a reflection of the overall decline in the integrity of royal houses dur- 
ing the Warring States. Newly recovered texts, including some versions 
of transmitted texts, preserve tales of turtle divination. Some describe the 
fickle nature of the relationship between kings and their diviners, as well as 
the use of turtle divination. The Guodian 3/5 version of “Ziyi 47%” (Black 


70 Cook, Death in Ancient China, 79-118; Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,” 375-85; Lo, 
“Lithic Therapy.” 

71 See Cook, Death in Ancient China, 98-101. 

72 Cook, Death in Ancient China, 102-4; Lai, Excavating the Afterlife, 25-54. 

73 Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,” 343-5; Pu, Xian Qin bufa yanjiu, 187, 345-50. A 
bronze inscription dating to the middle Western Zhou period, notes the use of stalk divi- 
nation (shi 4&) on a road near a shrine, see the Shi Mao hu 528k 2%, Zhongguo shehui 
kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, Yin Zhou jinwen jicheng, No. 9714. For a lengthy and detailed 
study of pyro-plastromancy in Han and later times, see Kory, "Cracking to Divine." 
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Robes), now a chapter preserved in the Liji (Si (Ritual records), notes 
how the turtle can tire of “inconstancy” (wangheng U{M.) on the part of 
the king and his diviner. A chaotic environment causes the turtle to lose its 


) 


and “offering technician" (liyin F) try to help their sick king avoid an ancient 


potency.” In an untransmitted tale, the Chu “turtle technician” (guiyin 


and painful exposure ritual for resolving droughts by taking shortcuts.’> While 
the truth of the oracle was not questioned, the reliability of the royal client 
and his diviners was once again in doubt. According to a recovered text pre- 
served in the Shanghai Museum there were five taboos that must be followed 
in order to perform effective turtle worship: “When looking over the omen- 
cracks, do not discuss chaotic, private, destructive, exorcised, or short (things). 
These are the five taboos of tortoise (divination)” (KJK (written as JE + F) 
FARLO Sa TER TEAR PSR: WERL.) Daybooks also 


set hemerological based taboos for turtle divination on Zi (B1) and Chen (B5) 


Branch days.’ Clearly, the performance of turtle divination required attention 
to the emotional atmosphere as well as to calendrical restrictions in order to 
be effective. 

Transmitted texts dating from the third through first centuries BCE, such 
as the Chunqiu Zuozhuan &$X 7r f& (Zuo tradition of the Spring and Autumn 
annals), the Zhouli Fj15 (Rites of Zhou), and the Shiji 5E it (Records of the 
scribe), focus on the use of pyro-plastomancy for state level issues including 


war, the selection of the heir, official positions, illness, marriage, sacrifices, 


74 The fourth century BCE Guodian version of “Ziyi” 444K 23 [strips 45-47] refers to tired 
turtles. The Master says: "The people of Song have a saying: ‘Those who lack constancy 
cannot be subject to divination’ Are these indeed not words handed down from antiq- 
uity? If even the tortoise shell and milfoil stalks cannot comprehend them, how much less 
so than other men?! The Ode says: 'Once our turtle has had enough, it informs us not what 
course to take". (Translation by Scott Cook, The Bamboo Texts of Guodian.) 

TE: [XA SER TAMA, ATA BAR. ] Ri 2a? d 
APG, MOUS ACE? (GG) zio [REAR ARM. ] . The ode “Min 
Tian" XK ("Xiaomin" section) clarifies that the problem is a bad king with a disorderly 
court: “Our turtles are worn out, and will not report to us anything about the plans. There 
are a lot of counselors yet nothing is accomplished. The speakers fill the court, but who 
dares to take charge of the blame? It's as if we encountered advice not to travel and can't 
get on our way" (third stanza) JESRBEBA. PREM. WAKIL., ALA ME. 
A Ae, AEC. WETER MH. See also Shaughnessy, 
Rewriting Early Chinese Texts, 63-93, esp. 79. 

75 Ma, Shanghai bowuguan, 4: 194-201; Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,” 392-3; Lai, 
‘Jian dawang bo han de xushi jiegou"; Asano, "Shangbo Chu jian.” 

76  Tianzi jian zhou (The King establishes the continents) K-¥%2)\| Strip u, Ma, Shanghai 
bowuguan, 6: 328-30. 

77  Shuihudi Qin muzhujian zhengli xiaozu, Shuihudi Qin mu zhujian, 197, 241, 248. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Line drawings of Yiwan turtle diagrams for catching thieves (A) or predicting 
rain (B) 
ADAPTED FROM LIANYUNGANGSHI BOWUGUAN ET AL., YINWAN HANMU 
JIANDU (BEIJING: ZHONGHUA, 1997), 123-24 


funerals, weather and harvests, astrological phenomena, or the movement of a 
capital."? The Shiji reveals additional Han period concerns such as dealing with 
prisoners, slaves, and bandits as well as predictions concerning future meet- 
ings, finding lost people, and wealth gain."? Some of these priorities, such as 
catching thieves, finding lost people, and weather prediction appear on a first 
century BCE divination board found in a Han tomb at Yiwan (££ depicting 
two turtles, one drawn from an overhead perspective and including the outer 
shell and all appendages (rather than just a plastron), perhaps depicting a live 
rather than dead turtle. The other diagram was an abstract form of a plastron 
in which the scutes of the turtle body were filled in with day signs for counting 
and predicting rain. 


78 Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,” 350; Kory, "Cracking to Divine,” 214-7. Burning 
whole turtles is mentioned in the transmitted Yili (#8, see Pu, Xian Qin bufa yanjiu, 
199-200. 

79 Kory, “Cracking to Divine,” 218-9. Some uses of pyro-plastromancy continue up through 
the Tang times, e.g. Divining dates or times, grave location and other sites, departures, 
careers, marriages, succession and military matters, and others (Kory, “Cracking to 
Divine,” 220-1, 237-8, 241-2 passim). 
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Eight sections of the outer periphery of the upper shell scutes on the dia- 
gram of a possible live turtle were counted clockwise beginning with the lower 
left foot and the number of days from the last new moon to predict whether 
a thief could be caught, the thief’s family name, and what direction he or 
she went.8° 

The indications of the eight sections of the turtle are somewhat map-like 
and follow the general directional correlations found in other diagrams, such 
as that of the human body in the fourth century BCE eight trigram divination 
text called the Shifa 45; (Stalk Divination Method). The Yiwan turtle correla- 
tions are as follows: 


TABLE 2.1  TheYiwan turtle correlations 


Left lower foot Northeast Possible 

Left flank East Possible 

Left upper foot Southeast Difficult 

Head South No way 

Right upper foot Southwest Difficult 

Right flank West Possible 

Right lower foot Northwest Easy 

Tail North Return on own 


The Shiji lists fifteen crack forms that sound a lot like movements of a living 
turtle, such as “head looks up and foot opens,” “foot withdraws and head looks 
up,” or “body is straight"9! Some of these “omens” (zhao JI) are also mentioned 


il 


in the fourth century BCE bamboo manuscript Book on Divining (Bushu | #) 
preserved in the Shanghai Museum. On the few remaining strips of this manu- 
script, the words of four turtle diviners are preserved. They describe and name 
the omens and then interpret the relative auspiciousness for occupying certain 
locations, such as moving into a residence or not, as well as dealing with larger 
political issues. Sometimes the colors of the omens were observed, includ- 
ing white, red, yellow, and black. After some warnings the scribe drew in an 


80o Fodde-Reguer, “Divining Bureaucracy,’ 67-70. The idea of using areas of a body in rotation 
according to day signs may have evolved out of the early imperial daybook use of human 
body diagrams to foretell the outcome of a birth. See for example, Shuihudi Qin mu zhu- 
jian zhengli xiaozu, Shuihudi Qin mu zhujian, 254-5. See also the Jiudian 7L Tomb 65 


text “Zhan chuyu dao ji" FH Hi A TJ, Chen, Chudi chutu Zhanguo jiance, 321-5. 
81 See Kory, “Cracking to Divine,” 254, 144—5, 445-6. 
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emphatic dot for punctuation.’ The text could be a manual of example divi- 
nation rhetoric for would-be turtle diviners. We see sample divination results 
given in a stalk divination manual (the Shifa) of the same time period and 
preserved now in Tsinghua University.9? 

The idea that turtles, when used during divination events, were energized 
with spiritual power by the early imperial age led to their complete reification 
as independent and eternal spiritual entities. They were referred to as “spirit 


turtles” (linggui #24 or shengui ¢ 
types of turtles listed according their divine and other properties, such as site 


&). By Tang times, there are ten different 


of origin or patterning. Parts of the turtle’s body correlated (through connected 
channels of gi) with parts of the human body, the Twenty-Eight Stellar Lodges, 
and the eight Trigrams. The turtle’s body represented the cosmos.* Spirit tur- 
tles are linked to the magical appearance of talismans given to worthy sages by 
the Yellow and Luo rivers.®> Spirit turtles also appear along with other spirits 
conjured in medieval divination texts, such as those found at Dunhuang $15, 
and in Daoist alchemy cults.86 


2 Stalk Divination: Cleromancy 


Stalk divination involves the random sortilege of a certain number of plant 
stalks or bamboo rods to produce sets of numbers between 1 and 9 that 
are then read as meaningful units." Number series have been recorded 
on oracle bones and other items since the Shang period.88 Recent studies of 


82 See Li Ling’s transcription and commentary in Ma, Shanghai bowuguan, 9: 291-302. 

83 See the study by Cook and Lu, Stalk Divination. 

84 Kory, "Cracking to Divine,” 64—5, 312. 

85 Pregadio, The Encyclopedia of Taoism, 13, 483-5. 

86 See Dunhuang manuscript P2683r on good omens, part one is turtles, part two, dragons, 
three birds. Kalinowski, Divination et société, 458-61. A turtle spirit (guishen) is one of the 
spirits indicated in the dice text of Mahesvara (S5614) (for a full translation and study, see 
Dotson, Cook, and Lu, Dice and Gods, 2021). 

87 Itis possible that stalks were only one method of producing the numbers in the series. 
For example, bone and wooden multifaceted dice have been found in Warring States and 
Qin tombs. See, for example, Shandongsheng wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, and Qingzhoushi 
bowuguan, “Zhanguo fajue jianbao,” 27, ill. 8, 29, ill. 67. See the discussion in Lewis, 
"Dicing and Divination.” 

88  Cheng-lang Chang, “Divinatory Inscriptions";Jao Tsong-I, "Tan jiaguwen (san)”; Cao, “Tao 
pai shang”; Pu, Xian Qin bufa yanjiu, 187-97; Jia, “Chutu shuzi cailiao”; Wang and Zhou, 
Wanwu jie you shu. 
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how these number series were produced suggest that they could be produced 
through a simplified version of sortilege methodology later associated with the 
Book of Changes, consolidated in the Han period. It also implies that over the 
course of history, this method was combined with other even quicker methods, 
such as that through the casting of dice or tokens.9? Scholars have traditionally 
linked the number series to the Changes but recent discoveries challenge the 
historicity of that text. First, the number series preserved from the early bronze 
age do not have any reference to mantic image or gua t names or to interpre- 
tative language similar to the Changes. The formation of a gua, that is, a series 
or vertical tower of numbers that were interpreted for mantic purposes, are key 
to stalk divination texts. The late bronze age preserved copies, on bamboo and 
silk, reveal differences in styles of gua creation, naming, and interpretation. 
Among these, a recovered text identified as the Guicang Egi (Returning to 
be stored) shows the greatest similarity in terms of the names of the gua and 
the use of numbers symbolic of the broken and unbroken lines representing 
Yin and Yang as seen in the Changes. But the mantic text following the name 
of each hexagram is completely unfamiliar9? Although this text refers to the 
deified powers of Yin and Yang, other stalk divination texts of the time do not. 
This further confirms the failure of scholars who wish to link the early bronze 
age production of numerical series to the Changes.?! It seems that even during 
the Han period, when Yin and Yang powers were firmly established, alternative 
versions of the Changes still existed, some that reveal a focus on day signs and 
divination not seen in the transmitted Changes. This is the case with the ver- 
sion found in the late bronze age tomb of the short-lived Han emperor, Li He 
ZEE (156-87 BCE).92 


Although the early bronze numerical series do show some connections to 
later gua — most consist of six digits and can be derived through primitive Da 
Yan style methods, we cannot confirm the numerological symbolism for their 
interpretation revolved around the binary agencies of odd and even. By the 
late bronze age, this binary symbolism is clear although what manual was used 


89 See the study by Bréard and Cook, “Cracking bones and numbers.” 

go See Wang, "Wangjiatai Qin mu zhujian"; Shaughnessy, Unearthing the “Changes”; Cheng, 
"Jiben Guicang yuanliu lice.’ 

91 Xing, “Hexagram Pictures”; Li, “Shuzigua yu yinyang yao"; Zhang, "Shuzi gua yu zhanshi"; 
Li, “Qinghua jian Shifa”; Jia, “Qinghua jian Shifa”; Jia, "Shilun chutu shuzigua cailiao"; Zhou, 
“Lun ‘guan xiang xi ci"; Chen, "Shuzigua' kaobian"; Cook and Zhao, Stalk Divination, 13-9. 

92  Jiangxisheng wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, Nanchangshi bowuguan, and Nanchangshi xinji- 
anqu bowuguan, “Haihun Hou mu,” 61. Other classics, such as the Analects of Confucius 


Lunyu MAG), were found with it. 
y 
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to read them is unclear. For example, if we examine fourth century BCE divina- 
tion records from Chu, we find some record the production of gua written as 
two parallel columns of six numbers.?? In these texts, five methods are named 
that scholars associate with stalk methods, although only three involved the 
recording of gua. The five methods are “Centering Stalks” (yangshi 9:555), "The 
Long and the Short" (changxiao Fj), “Uplifting Ascendance" (chengde 7K{#), 
"Red Onion Grass" (tongge FÉ), “Respecting Fate" (gongming +7). The three 
methods that produce gua are “Centering Stalks,” “Uplifting Ascendance," and 


“Respecting Fate.” The diviners who specialized in these methods probably 
belonged to lineages of specialists.?* Stalk divination was used to verify and 
extend the initiating turtle divination.95 

A newly discovered bamboo manual, which scholars simply refer to as 
the Shifa, has provided a potential key to unlocking how the Chu gua were 
read.96 This text interprets the parallel number series as an array of four tri- 
grams, with both the positions of the specific trigrams and their mantic rela- 
tionships to each other (as defined by factors of gender, time, number, and 
image correlations). These identities and relationships are read to resolve con- 
cerns about all aspects of an elite male's career, personal life, and health.9” The 
manual rolled out as a single sheet composed of sixty-three-bamboo strips (fas- 
tened with three strings and a silk backing) for easy consultation. It featured 
sample interpretations on a range of different issues on one half and a diagram 
and charts of other factors to use in interpretation. The manual named eight 
gua agents that could indicate the sources of curses through canny equations 
on the part of the diviners. The names of the eight trigrams connect them to 
the formation and names of the hexagrams in the Changes tradition. 

Instead of representing simplistic Yin and Yang values, the odd and even 
numbers of the trigrams result in gendered identities. The basic value of each 
trigram is whether it represents male or female agency. Other factors are sec- 
ondary. Their array depicted around the human body is organized in a pattern 


93 These have been collated in Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 496—513. 

94 See Cook, "Scribes, Cooks, and Artisans." 

95 Cook, Death in Ancient China, 101, 105-7. See the notes on p. 105 for explanations of loan 
words and readings. Kalinowski has shown that single diviners recorded in the Zuozhuan 
resorted to many different methods, “Diviners and Astrologers,” 371. For his discussion of 
the Chu records, see 374-85. 

96 For application of the Shifa methodology to the Baoshan record of divination and sacri- 
fice, see Ke Heli FT 7. (C. A. Cook), "Shiyong Qinghuajian Shifa jiedu,’; Cook, “A Fatal 
Case of Gu." 

97 Cook and Zhao, Stalk Divination. 
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Translation: 
x v Ss S & LT 27 b+ bey [a € & Outer rim (clockwise from East, left side): 


BS & sa Ay £z RB 4&3 aig It is East, Wood, Green. 
: Why is it called Kan? The Supervisor of Planting is the 


> v 9 reason. 
me / V C l It is South, Fire, Red. 
/ R Why is it called Zhen? The Supervisor of Thunder is the 
= reason. 
It is West, Metal, White. 

Why is it called Dui? The Supervisor of Harvesting is 


the reason. 
It is North, Water, Black. 
Why is it called Li? The Supervisor of Storing is the 


reason. 
Central rim (clockwise with 6s & 1s sequences named): 
661 (Zhen), 16 (Xun), 616 (Kan), 666 (Kun), 611 (Dui), 
1 (Qian) 

161 (Li), 166 (Gen) 

Inner square (outside from top to bottom, all male): 


At 9 #S & LA t 37> SORES € 1u (Qian), 616 (Kan), 166 (Gen), 661 (Zhen) 


(inside from top to bottom, all female): 


AS EJ SE LAR Feet Aa x + 6u (Dui), 666 (Kun), 161 (Li), 16 (Xun) 


FIGURE 2.4 Section 24 from the Shifa 
IMAGE REDRAWN BY LALA ZUO FROM LI XUEQIN, ED., QINGHUADAXUE CANG ZHAN’GUO 
ZHUJIAN, VOL.4 (SHANGHAI: ZHONGXI, 2013), 76 


that centuries later would become known as that of the King Wen Latter 


Heaven XER (versus the more commonly used Fuxi Ur-Heaven R3 
pattern). Since the eight trigrams were also positioned at different parts of 
the body (with female trigrams marking inner spaces and male trigrams outer 
spaces), it is likely that this diagram was used in medical diagnosis. Body dia- 


grams in the Shuihudi [#&F23th, daybook, separated into Yin and Yang seasons, 
and marked around the outer rims with the Twelve Branch signs are slightly 
similar in design.?? The difference is that the daybook versions do not distin- 
guish an interior and are specifically used for predictions concerning birthing. 


98 However, the Shifa specifies a method of fetal gender predication that is related to the 
positioning of the four trigrams, see Cook and Zhao, Stalk Divination, 105. For the Shuihudi 
diagram, see Shuihudi Qin mu zhujian xiao zhengli zu, Shuihudi Qin mu zhujian, 206. The 
twelve Branches mark different sections of the external body depending on two seasonal 
groups: (1) Winter and Fall, and (2) Summer and Spring. In the first group, the first Branch 
begins with the lower right leg (if we assume that the figure is facing the viewer) and the 
sequence moves clockwise around the figure. In the section group, it begins with the right 
hand. Areas of the outer body marked include head, shoulders, hands/arms, armpits, feet/ 
legs, and crotch. See Kalinowski, “Hemerology and Prediction,” 189, 201. 
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Chu diviners likely used an array of different divination techniques and 
manuals. For stalk divination, it is possible that they first performed trigram 
divination and then secondarily consulted hexagram texts. We have no proof 
of this other than the fact that both types of manuals for reading gua circulated 
among the Chu literati. It is unfortunate that the bamboo strips identified as the 
Guicang have rotted; the contents are preserved only in the notes of the director 


E 


of the Jingzhou Museum $ 


KI TEREZIBE.99 Discovered in 1993, over 800 fragments 


of bamboo texts were discovered in the inner coffin of a relatively small Qin 
era tomb near Jiangling, Tomb 15 in the burial ground in Wangjiatai = 3% =.10° 
The Guicang was identified by comparing the contents with transmitted 
records of a Guicang discovered along with other texts in King Xiang of Wei's 
PFE (r. 318-296 BCE) tomb during the third century CE. The Wangjiatai 
bamboo texts included daybooks, legal statutes, medical texts, prohibitions 
regarding sacrifices, domestic animals, and a divination text for disasters and 


oddities.!°! Also found in the tomb were implements for divining, possible 
associated with numerical gua production, such as bone tipped bamboo rods, 
dice, and a Dipper astrolabe. The Guicang seemed to consist of at least two 
copies broken up into 4000 pieces. Fifty-four different hexagram names were 
recovered (with sixteen duplicates). The gua, unlike the Shifa gua (which 
included numbers 1 (or 7), 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 — with an even/odd symbolic dichotomy) 
had already been reduced to Yin and Yang equivalencies, with number 1 (or 7) 
representing Yang (written —), and 6 representing Yin (written ^).102 Each 
hexagram was followed by a mantic statement (yue F1) which often quoted a 


divination record of "long ago" (xi #) or a line of song, sometimes based on the 
name of the hexagram. 


99 Wang, "Wangjiatai Qin mu zhujian’; Wang, “Guicang yu Xia Qi.’ See also Cook, "Myth 
and Fragments"; Ke Heli Tuff V7. (C. A. Cook), "Zhao yu chuanshuo’ For a discussion of 
different Guicang schools, see Xing, “Guicang de fenpian.” For a recent translation and 
discussion of the entire text in English, see Shaughnessy, Unearthing the "Changes". 

100 Fora description of the tomb, see Thote, “Daybooks in Archaeological Context,’ 34-5. A 
number of game/divination boards were also found in the tomb, see Ai and Xing, Xinchu 
jianbo yanjiu. 

101 The 10: strips of the disasters and oddities text are numbered but in extremely frag- 
mentary condition at discovery, see Wang, "Wangjiatai Qin mu zhujian,” 47-8. Contents 
include events like the moon falling from the sky, a horse giving birth to a cow, trees com- 
ing to life in winter, wild animals entering the city or perhaps fighting with domestic ani- 
mals, people dispersing from a city, outsiders coming in, etc. Wang Minggin likened it to 
some texts by the Han divining specialist Jing Fang 315; (77-37 BCE). 

102 Many scholars understand the — to represent 9 as Yang lines are referred to as gs in the 
Yijing. 
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The earliest Changes version known, dating to the Warring States, may also 
have come from the Chu region. It was one of many bamboo texts rescued 
by the Shanghai Museum from Hong Kong dealers after their illegal transport 
from an unknown tomb. Other slightly later versions have been recovered from 


Han tombs, such as the Mawangdui EH silk version and a Fuyang hy 


bamboo version, both dating to the second century BCE, the former from 


a tomb in Changsha £7, Hunan and the latter from a tomb in Shuanggudi 


t£ tffe, Anhui. There is also the as yet unpublished version from the tomb 
(& Jiangxi. The Warring 
States Shanghai version includes only thirty-five hexagrams, but the basic 


EX 


of Li He mentioned above found in Haihunhou 7& 


structure of hexagram image, name, and statement followed by individual 
line statements is largely consistent with the Mawangdui silk version and the 
Changes tradition. Both the bamboo and silk versions reveal different orders to 
the hexagrams, some different wording and vocabulary, as well as a few other 
inconsistencies with the transmitted version.!?? Both texts (and the Fuyang 
version) also feature a numerology reduced to Yin (represented by signs for the 
number 8 /X) and Yang (1 —). Curiously, as in the Changes tradition, the Yin 
lines are referred to as “6s” and the Yang lines as “gs.” In the Changes tradition 
6 represents the zenith of Yin power and 9 of Yang power before the line must 
"change" (bian ) into its opposing value. So, a maximum Yin would flip to a 
minimum Yang and vice versa. If the relative value of the gendered trigrams 
provided in one of the texts appended during the Han period to the Changes 
(Shuogua zi £l, Explaining the gua,) is factored in, then each stage of Yin and 
Yang has four stages represented by the four female and four male trigrams. 
Relative Yin or female powers, from weakest to strongest, with the 6 moving 
from the top to the bottom or occupying every line fully are: Dui $2, Li WẸ, 


Xun 5£, and Kun ##. For Yang and the 1 lines: Gen E, Kan 2%, Zhen ££, and 
Qian #Z. We see on the body illustration from the Shifa that Kun occupies the 
"heart" region and Qian the patriarchal top of the head. In this sense, the social 
and religious values of the trigram lines might be read along with the Changes 
tradition. 

The most unique feature of the Shanghai version of the Changes is the 
addition of black and red colored images formed out of small squares and 
single square brackets, together or separately (in six different combinations), 
and most often added after the name of the hexagram, but also occurring 
at the end of the hexagram statement or of the entire line texts entry (fol- 
lowed by blank spaces). Scholars have various theories as to their mean- 
ings, such as indicators of Yin (black) and Yang (red) values of the hexagram 


103 Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 199—234. 
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or as a way of ordering the hexagrams, including paired hexagrams (that 
is two that reflect the opposite arrangement of lines from the other).!04 
Other features of the Shanghai text include the fact that the word zhen F3 


x 


was 
used with the original meaning of “to test a proposal, prognosticate" rather 
than as the later derived aspect of the Confucian code for elite behavior, “true, 
virtuous."05 This confirms observations drawn from the Fuyang text that the 
Changes was originally utilized as a divination manual rather than as a source 
of philosophical speculation. The Fuyang text is too fragmentary to reconstruct 
fully but it clearly uses the word *crack-making, divine" (bu. |: ).196 

The Mawangdui tomb (Tomb 3) included a number of related texts for 
interpreting the Changes, only one of which has a transmitted version.!?? The 
Changes is on two pieces of silk with the text drawn between red lines (as if 
it were copied from a bamboo strip version) and the hexagrams displayed as 
two clearly separated but stacked trigrams above a black line at the top of the 
text.!08 Notably, the hexagrams are arranged according to their trigram order 
of Yang and Yin gua (which match the trigrams labeled male and female in the 
Shifa). So, for example, all the variations of hexagrams with Qian gua (written 
with three Yang lines) on top come first. The order of the Yang gua then pro- 
ceed by groups of eight beginning with the gua with a Yang line on top (Gen), 
the Yang in the middle (Kan), and then on the bottom (Zhen). The order of the 
bottom gua of each group of eight alternates Yang and Yin pairs: Qian, Kun (all 
Yin lines), Gen, Dui (Yin line on top), Kan, Li (Yin line in the middle), Zhen, 
and Xun (Yin line on the bottom).!©9 When all the trigrams were listed in charts 
in the Shifa, the order alternated between male and female pairs: Qian and 
Kun, Gen and Dui, Kan and Li, and Zhen and Xun. Once again, it is possible to 
compare the social and religious values of the trigrams in the Changes and the 
Shifa manuals even though the methodologies seem radically different. 

A third methodology for producing numerical gua, but one representing 
a much simplified version of the Da Yan method, is described in a first cen- 
tury BCE stalk divination text, rescued from Hong Kong dealers and preserved 


in Beijing University. It calls itself the Jingjue 7577: (35:) (Tricks of Jing), thus 


H 


104 Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 8-9, 23-47. 

105 Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 48-50. 

106 Shaughnessy, “Fuyang Zhou Yi”; Pu, Chu zhushu "Zhouy" yanjiu, 513-46. 

107 Xing, Boshu “Zhouyi” yanjiu; Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 547—635; see Shaughnessy, 
‘I Ching”. 

108 See Chen, Mawangdui boshu yishu, 14, 190-1. 

109 Xing, Boshu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 66-75; Pu, Chu zhushu “Zhouyi” yanjiu, 549. 
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associating itself with Chu through the popular name of Jing.!? The method 
is explained at the beginning. The diviner faces east, holding the manual in 
his left hand (to the north) and thirty divining sticks in his right hand (to the 
south). He divides them randomly into three piles, which he stacks perpen- 
dicularly one on top of the other. Any of the three piles with more than four 
sticks, must have groups of four sticks subtracted from it until the remaining 
number is four or less. This way there are three piles, each limited to numbers 
between 1 and 4. The numbers are depicted as lines of rods and not numeri- 
cally. These three line-ups compose a trigram, which is named according to 
8 Stem and 8 Branch signs, a precursor perhaps to the more complex correla- 
tive system of hexagram lines and Stem and Branch signs called "inserting the 


Jia sign" (najia 4447) divination system that appears in the later Han period. 


The Jingjue divination method and similar types of accompanying mantic 
texts appear in five different manuscripts in the Dunhuang collection. These 


texts adopt Zhou cultural names, Guan Gongming bufa -SH |-& (Method 
of Guan Gongming) and Zhou Gong bufa J2) i£ (Method of the Duke of 
Zhou) and employ thirty-four not thirty stalks. The trigrams are not named 


after Stem and Branch signs but after legendary heroes and the eight trigrams. 
Vocabulary in some of the mantic statements, perhaps also to be understood as 


incantations or spells (zhou Ui), is similar for the same numerical trigrams and 
reveal some historical connection between the texts." Notably, the medieval 
texts do not indicate the ghosts and spirits responsible for afflictions. Whether 
the method originated in the old Chu area is unknown. 

The mantic statements are somewhat similar in structure to Changes style 
statements in that they often begin with an image, sometimes referred to 
scholars familiar with the Shijing #2% (Book of odes) as the xing $4 (“uplift, 
inspire"). The Jingjue does not include any texts interpreting individual lines. 
Many of the images recall those also found in the Chuci 4$& (Songs of Chu), 
Shanhai jing 113%% (The classic of mountains and seas), the Guicang and 


110 Beijing daxue chutu wenxian yanjiusuo, Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5: 169-77. The 
word jing could also refer to a burning poker used in turtle divination, but that does not 
seem relevant here. In fact, the text plays on the Han mystic of the earlier Chu. Zi Ju Ý 
JÆ claims that it was the term used by the Qin for Chu, see Zi, “Beida jian Jingjue jiexi” 
Translation found in Dotson, Cook & Lu, Dice and Gods, 275-284. 

111 Kalinowski, Divination et société, 301-68, esp. 316-8; Kalinowski, “La divination par les 
nombres,” 57-60; Kalinowski, “Mantic Texts,” 109-33, 116. Guan Gongming (209-56) is a 
Three Kingdoms period diviner and Zhou Gong is a legendary advisor to early Zhou kings 
towards the end of the eleventh century BCE. In a famous tale preserved in the Shangshu 
(and a slightly different version preserved in the Tsinghua Collection of bamboo texts), 
Zhou Gong divines about the health of the Zhou king. He also appears as a spirit in 
Confucius' dreams 500 years later. For a recent study, see Zhou, "Shilun Beida Han jian 
Jingjue" See study by Dotson, Cook, and Lu. 
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Changes to a small degree and the Jiaoshi yilin KZK (correlations and say- 
ings collected by a little known man named Jiao Gan £23%) to a greater degree. 


After the image, the text provides an abstract mantic statement that could 
relate to the client's concern and serve as a point of departure for the diviner's 
advice. This is followed by the general pronouncement of auspiciousness (or 
not) along with a list of potential sources of curses active that day and which 
rituals the person should perform or avoid. The list of spirits and demons men- 
tioned include some that are found in earlier Chu texts, but also some either 
unknown or found in Qin and Han divination texts.!? The mystique of Chu 
spirit worship, mentioned in Han texts as “lewd rites" (yinsi ;£ 1E), seems to 
have lent an air of magic to the divination rather than there being any true 
connection to earlier Chu style divination. 

In the Beijing University collection of Han manuscripts, a fifty-one bamboo 


strip text called Yu jiu ce SILER (The nine stalks of Yu) does not record any gua 
but instead discusses the values of numbers 1 through 9.!? In the introduction 
it states: 


Use the nine stalks of Yu, the divining rod(s) of Huangdi, to divine about 
critical issue (or sacrifices) in the world. The modality of 3 for Yu and the 
modality of 5 for Huangdi covers all that is not auspicious in the world, 
no matter for whom or for what. Overall, with regard to auspiciousness, 
(the diviner) will get 3s, 1s, 5s, 9s or 7s, Display and Lift; If it is not auspi- 
cious, (the diviner) will get 2s, 4s, 6s, or 8s, Grief and Fear. 


BIL ZS CO DDRACRIAE GRO c BZ ASR 
SHADE dE GERE mien cT ui NAE 
WPR CEER? ) 


The text then proceeds to outline sets of issues that can be addressed with 
each number as well as to explain the special attributes of terms defining the 
relative auspiciousness of the numbers. These include Display and Lift, Grief 
and Fear, as well as Goodness (shan ##), Bad End (ezhong #4%), and Empty 


and Withered (kongku Æt), which seem to provide a secondary level of inter- 
pretation the texts linked to the numbers. Topics covered include the same 
range of daily worries seen in the Shifa and hemerology manuals. Some of 


112 Some of the same spirits are indicated in the Dream Divination Book stored at Yuelu, Pang, 
“Yuelu shu yuan zang Qin jian (I): Zhan meng shu yanjiu 214. 

113 Li Ling ZEE, presentation given at the Beijing Forum, January 30, 2016. The examples 
given here are from his transcription. Li, “Beida cang Qing jian Yu jiu ce.’ 
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the statements after the numbers included mantic images and list sources of 


courses. Because the images follow the verb “to say” (yue H), it is possible the 
image was in fact used as part of an invocation. Below is the last set of state- 
ments for the number 9. In fact, the numbers 7 and 9 each had two statements 
each, suggesting that these strips represent the combination of more than one 
manual. The first statement for 9 is: 


A Nine, say “the yellow bird flying upside down." There is someone com- 
ing, welcome him warmly. Auspicious. "The mountain has jujubes and 
pear fruiting but no flowers." There is someone coming, such happiness 
could not be planned. Auspicious. One interpretation says “the Lone 
Child is obstinate making a well on a hill" Suffering and then death, and 
afterwards eventually good fortune. One interpretation says the king's 
body is without spiritual blame. There will be someone coming who will 
give me a pot of wine. Everyone will be feasting and happy. One inter- 
pretation says those assisting the center will celebrate (promotion); good 
scholars' honest words, it is beneficial to use them to attack a city and to 
present a sacrifice. Inauspicious. Its curse will come from dead soldiers 
and people who die outside and from the mountain spirit. Inauspicious. 
The mountain spirit is the mountain ghost, and the Earth Altar ghost is 
the one beneath the big tree in the great ravine. 


AA: X EHI SUR ACORDE. WH. WARM NEA A 
KH H il o T — FA: re CRIE ) ) RAF. EHE, 1% 
AR3E. — GE: EAH CH) AR. BAKKER RAS. — h 


Fl: HH. Rb 2p Geis) ADB. We F 
Sate. Rie. UR. Lue BNL TRIS, KK FE. 


AL. 


E 


It seems likely that this text was used in conjunction with another manual with 
numerical gua composed of odd and even numbers representing Yang and Yin 
values — although one problem with this idea is that it includes the numbers 2 
and 3 which could only occur with a Jingjue type method or perhaps as the 
result of dice throws. In the Shifa, there is a list of “images” (xiang #) that 
could be correlated with the numbers 4, 5, 8, and 9. These were numbers that 
turned up more rarely than the typical 1s (also representing 7s) and 6s and 
were omens with further implications. Interestingly, Yu jiu ce provides a num- 
ber of interpretative readings for the appearance of a particular number, often 
combined with different images. It seems that diviners had a range of possible 
interpretations and external features they could combine to determine auspi- 
ciousness and to identify the influential spirits. 
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3 Neither Shells nor Stalks: Hemerology and Cosmographs 


A critical shift in methodology is represented by the use of reference manu- 
als or handbooks, diagrams and charts for calculating various factors in calen- 
drical astrology. Any literate person capable of reading the handbooks and 
diagrams could use them but interpreting them might still require specialist 
knowledge.!^ The handbooks, often accompanied by painted visuals (such as 
human and turtle body diagrams, or cosmic or game board style diagrams), 
included a range of different factors weighted differently for different uses 
and in variant forms, many associated with different units of time or astral 
bodies.!5 Generally, the factors included cosmic influences, such as time (year, 
seasons, month, days, hours), space (directions), Stellar Lodges (xiu f&), Stem 
and Branch signs, the Five Agents, Yin and Yang, and the stars of the Dipper.!!6 


ul 


The manuscripts included daybooks (rishu H Æ) and a variety of “cosmo- 
graph" or astrolabe style diagrams (and artifacts) (shi 3X), some with explana- 


tory manuals.!!” People used these methods to determine the proper time for 


certain actions and to evaluate consequences.!? In addition, there were texts 
on planet, meteorological, musical note, and dream divination. 

Daybooks reveal a lively cultural engagement of divination practices in daily 
life. The earliest example known dates to the late Warring States and attests 
to even earlier practices. The continuity of these practices extends into the 
medieval period as evidenced by many examples in the Dunhuang materials, 
and beyond.” A recent survey of ancient Chinese daybooks and related mate- 
rial lists twenty-nine texts, most dated to the Han period.!”° They were written 
primarily on bamboo strips, but also on wooden planks and on silk (such as 
the Zidanku manuscripts).!?! Some excavated and important examples include 
bamboo texts from the Warring States Jiudian J Tomb 56 in the Jiangling 
region of Hubei and from the Qin tombs in Shuihudi in Yunmeng 5EZ*, Hubei, 


114 See Harper’s discussion on manuscript culture, in “Daybooks.” 

115 Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu. 

116 The astral lodges may have been an aspect of divination since the fifth century BCE when 
they were found written painted on the lid of a lacquer vessel around the Dipper buried 
in the tomb of Zeng Hou Yi 12 f Z, in Suixian PË, Hubei in 443 BCE. 

117 See Li Ling’s discussion of the Shi diagram, Li, “The Zidanku Silk Manuscripts,” 272. He 
describes the transition to shi style divination a “revolution,” Li, "Shuo shushu geming.” 

118 Acomplete study is to be found in Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate. 

119 Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 57-206; Kalinowski, Divination et société, 213-99, 
558-612. 

120 Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 439-42. 

121 See Li, “The Zidanku Silk Manuscripts,” 249-77. 
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dating to 217 BCE, and in Fangmatan Jj 55 /# in Tianshui KZK, Gansu, dating 
to between 230-220 BCE.!22 


The Jiudian daybook comprised the majority of what was once 205 bam- 
boo strips rolled together and placed in a side niche. From the fragments, the 
recovery team divided it into fifteen topics which seem to form a basic core 
for what is found in the often more complex Qin and Han versions. One signa- 
ture feature of the daybook is a system of twelve special names for days used 
to determine the auspiciousness of certain actions, generally called Establish 
and Remove (jian chu $E) after the names of the first two days.!23 Later ver- 


sions include another set of determining day signs, known as the Collected 


Branches (congchen 3& f) method consisting of eight special day names that 
rotate according to the lunar month.'?^ Both sections were used to determine 
the best days for daily human activity, including rituals, traveling, marriage, 
movement of animals, goods or peoples, construction, legal, military, and 
official matters, funerals, and much more.!*5 The Jiudian text categorizes the 
determinations by the twelve months beginning in Spring, the fourth month 
of the Chu calendar system. Later Daybooks use the Qin or later calendars.!26 
The utilization of space in the daybooks often involved squeezing lists, 
charts, and other texts and diagrams into adjacent multilayered registers.!?" 
A number of different systems are presented side-by-side enabling a diviner 
to verify his results using more than one method, each employing different 
sets of variables. Some of these systems include *Orphan-Empty" (guxu PARE), 
“Yus Splitup Days" (yu liri EEH), “Root Mountain" (genshan #611), 
"Inspection" (din Ki), "Corpse-Ghost" (shi chi R$), "Dark Dagger-Ax" (xuange 
Z X), "Emperor" (di 77), "Punishment-Virtue" (xingde HFE), “Reverse Branch" 
(fanzhi X£), and “Dipper Establishment” (doujian >|). Some texts 
include musical pitch-standards and weather divination factors.?? Similar 


122 Chen, Chudi chutu Zhanguo jiance, 301-8. See Alain Thote's descriptions of the archae- 
ological contexts for these and other examples in Thote, "Daybooks in Archaeological 
Context." 

123 See Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 464-5 for a discussion of the Chu, Qin, and later 
variants. 

124 Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 460. 

125 Kalinowski lists 33 different types of activities, see Kalinowski, “Hemerology and 
Prediction," 194-8. Jiudian strips 45-49 concern a type of early geomancy, specifically 
how the auspicious nature of a building's position within the four directions might affect 
life inside. 

126 Liu, “Daybooks,” 88; see Cullen, “Calendars and Calendar Making,” 292-6. 

127 See Liu, “Daybooks,” for schemata of the Shuihudi (fig 2.3) and Fangmatan (fig 2.4) alma. 

128 This list and the translations are drawn from Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 
460-76. 
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systems found in different texts might be applied to different issues. For 
example, the “Orphan-Empty” system is used for marriage, demonography, or 
thievery in three versions.'?? Basically, the Orphan-Empty system used the two 
remaining Branch signs (out of twelve) left over after each decade of matching 
the Ten Stem stems. If we understand as S 1-10 as a “decade” then we see that 
Bu and B12 are “orphaned” in this decade. “Empty” branches are the fifth and 
sixth B of each S decade, so B5 and B6 of the first of six S1 decades, B3 and B4 
of the second and so forth. Orphan and Empty branches were "opposite" each 
other in a spatial version of the diagram.!30 


TABLE 2.2 Reference table for Stem and Branch signs in numerical order 


Sı Bı S2B2 S3B3 S4B4 S5B5 S6B6 S7B7 S8B8 SgBg SioBi1io 
Sı Bıı S2B12 S3 Bı S4B2 S5B3 $S6B4 S7B5 $S8B6 SoB7 SioB8 
Sı B9 S2Bio S3 Bıı S4B12 S5B1 S6B2 S7B3 S8B4 SoBs5 S10B6 
Sı B7 S2B8 S3Bg S4Bio S5Bii S6Bi2 S7Bi S8B2 S9B3 S10B4 
$1B5 S2B6 S3B7 S4B8 S5Bg S6Bio S7Bıı S8B12 SgBi Si0B2 
Sı B3 S2B4 S3B5 S4B6 S5B7 S6B8 S7Bg S8Bio SgBii S10Bi2 


Later medieval practices associated with Daoism employed a Hidden Stem 
(dunjia 3&FH) method in combination with star treading rituals, such as 
Walking the Guideline of Dipper Stars (bugang 7/18), Paces of Yu (yubu 


1), or even involving the Twenty-Eight Stellar Lodges. Through calculations 
using day signs outside of the sexagenary calendar, practitioners could escape 
through the “irregular gate" (qimen Zj[']) and exist outside visible reality?! 
Early forms of some of these magical choreographies are traceable to the Qin 
daybooks.!32 

Manuals for day calculation included the Root Mountain diagram, which 
was used to find Yu's split-up days (calculated by the arrays of day signs on 
an upside-down mountain-like trapezoid with two clear halves that split up 
some of the combinations). Some of the diagrams begin with the Sı decades 
and others with days of the new moons.? Another hemerological system 
involved Red Emperor (Chidi 7&?5) inspection days (days of potential calam- 


ity) which reached greater maturity in medieval times. The Red Emperor was 


129 Harper, “Daybooks,” 143. 

130 Harper “Daybooks,” 133-6; Kalinowski, "Hemerology and Prediction,’ 161-2. 

131  Pregadio, The Encyclopedia of Taoism, 1: 237-9. 

132 Harper “Daybooks,’ 130-3. 

133 Cheng, “Liushi jiazi shuaifen shushu" 4: 433-8; Kalinowski, "Hemerology and Prediction,” 
184-7; Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 122-30. 
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one of five color-identified deities representing aspects of the Five Agents.!54 
The Corpse-Ghost system also persisted into later times. The most primitive 
version correlated the Twelve Branch signs with directions and the twelve 
months (numbered in parenthesis in the chart below) to indicate where and 
when the virulent ghost of a recently buried person might reappear. Later ver- 
sions include sophisticated calendars and “rooms” marked that indicate times 
and places when the ghost may or may not appear over the course of a year.1?5 


TABLE 2.3  Death-ghost appearances by time and space 


B8 (6) SOUTH Bg (7) B10 (8) 
B7 (5) BG (4) Bs (3) WEST 
EAST B3 (1) B4 (2) B11 (9) 
B2 (12) Bi (11) NORTH B12 (10) 


The Punishment-Virtue system also measures the auspicious and inauspicious 
qualities of each day and month based on the winter and summer solstices and 
the relative lengths of day and night over the course of a year. A spatial dimen- 
sion, in which the Punishment or Virtue days (measure the relative depletion 
or accretion of Yang qi) affect different sectors of the domestic residence on 
different days. The Reverse Branch hemerology determines auspicious and 
inauspicious days according to a system counting from the new moon day of 
each month.!?6 These texts represent a sample from the miscellanea of hem- 
erological related manuals. 

The Dipper Establishment method uses the three stars of the handle as 
viewed near the horizon at dusk to order the succession of months in vari- 
ous systems, such in the Day Court (Riting H £) diagram. The first month was 
understood to begin at Branch Yin, Ba, marking a northeastern-eastern posi- 


tion and the beginning of spring. The Day Court diagram, like many cosmo- 
graphs, featured “cords” and “hooks” delimiting the cosmic spaces and their 
correlations with the five seasonal periods, Five Agents, Twelve Branches, and 
Twenty-Eight Stellar Lodges (which mark the solar stations).!?" The Day Court 
model had many spin-offs including the Dark Dagger Ax and Emperor 


134 Harper “Daybooks,” 122-7. 

135 Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 185—200; Kalinowski, *Hemerology and Prediction,” 190-1; 
Yan, “Daybooks and the Spirit World,’ 216-20. 

136 Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 465-68. 

137 Kalinowski, “Hemerology and Prediction,’ 162-7, 179-84. Cullen, Heavenly Numbers, 33-4. 
Cullen explains that in the early Han period, astronomical calculations did not really dis- 
tinguish the tropical from sidereal year. 
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methods. The former used the Stellar Lodges to indicate auspicious times 
and the later marked days to avoid for certain activities. The conjunctions of 
the spiritual agencies of units of time (Year, Lunar Month, Day, and Hours), 
direction (and/or Five Agents), and astral bodies become increasingly valent 
in the early imperial era. Scholars classify the manuals and diagrams focusing 
on various combinations of these factors as representing cosmograph or shi- 
style methods, often but not exclusively reflecting a cord and hook pattern in a 
round or square parameter, with the cord and hooks delimitating and interior 
space with four gates, for Heaven, Earth, Humans, and Ghosts.!38 

The actual instrument called a skipan TÈ} consisted of a round plate over 
the Day Court depicted as a square region. The plate and the square featured 
different sets of factors that were correlated as the plate turned. A famous Han 
example is that from Shuanggudui “27H found in Fuyang, Anhui./?? The 
round plate features the dipper in the center surrounded by numbers 1-10 and 
the Twenty-Eight Stellar Lodges going counter-clockwise. The static square 
region features arrays of the Stems, Branches, and again the Stellar Lodges. 
Other divinatory diagrams, called Boju {#/=, a square (named Fang 77) instead 
of a circle covers the center of an array of cords and hooks shaped into T's 
L's and V's (a TLV pattern also found on the backs of Han mirrors) marked 
in places with the sixty day signs. The manual with the Yinwan 25 version 
(discovered in Yinwan Tomb 6 in Lianyungang #2276 city of Jiangsu of 11 BCE) 
notes that the diagram could be used to catch thieves and resolve many issues 
of daily concern.!^? Game versions, also called Liubo 7\{ boards, mark strate- 
gic regions with special names, four in the "T" outside the central square, four 
in the corner boxes and four in the hooks marking each side.!^! A forty-nine 
bamboo strip version calling itself a Liubo 7N1& exists in the Beijing University 


collection of Han texts and mentions its application for decisions involving 


138 Huang, “Shitu yu shipan"; Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 28-108. The four gates are men- 
tioned on Han and later versions. Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 80—4. For medieval ver- 
sions, see Kalinowski, "Instruments astro-calendériques,” 368—74. 

139 See Kalinowski’s illustrations and discussion, in “Hemerology and Prediction,’ 164—7. 

140  Fodde-Reguer “Divining Bureaucracy,” 71-5, 129-31. There are seven stylistic versions evi- 
dent in excavated game boards. The earliest do not feature a central square. See Huang, 
“Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 149-68, esp. 153-61. 

141 Zeng, “Yinwan Han mu Boju zhan mudu shijie”; Li, “Yinwan Han mu Boju zhan’ mudu 
shijie dingbu." Recently a bamboo strip handbook of rules for playing the game was found 
in the Haihun Hou ifi £X tomb near Nanchang F& &, Jiangxi, dated to 87 BCE. For a 
discussion on mutual roots of divination and gambling, see Li, Zhongguo fangshu xukao, 
15-20. For a recent study on the game in the context of feasting, see Selbitschka, “A Tricky 
Game.” 
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marriage, finding escaped slaves, illness, meetings, and one’s career.!^? Another 
hemerological divination diagram that was later converted into a game is 
Heavenly Jail (tianlao X22). Related to the later Official Promotion (sheng- 
guan F E) game, it originally consisted of five concentric circles marked with 


the sixty day names.!4? 
During the Han, one of the lodges associated with the time of the winter sol- 


stice, such as Dipper (dou +J-), was set as the "establishment star" ( jianxing 3 


Æ) A first century BCE bamboo text in the Beijing University collection that 


labels itself Kanyu HH (Canopy and chassis) — presumed to symbolize the 
round Heaven plate over the square Earth region!^5 — provides a hemerologi- 
cal guide that divides the days marked by the Twelve Branch signs in different 
arrangements under the twelve lunar months according to the four stars of the 
Dipper Cup and to different sets of the Stellar Lodges according to the three 
stars of the Dipper Handle. The first thirteen strips of this seventy-nine- 
strip text essentially provide a diagram that could function much like a Dipper 
astrolabe for calculating the auspicious times of the year (sui jX) controlled by 
the stars, seasons, days, and so forth. These would continue to be important in 
medieval divination and Daoist ritual which added two invisible stars, making 
the total nine. The Han manual was used like a daybook to determine auspi- 
cious times for activities such as rituals, military actions, travel in particular 
directions, and finding escapees. The chart in the first thirteen strips consists 
of seven registers. The first register lists the lunar months (read left to right). 


142 Chen, “Beida Han jian shushulei.” 

143 Cheng, “Liushi jiazi cuifen shushu,” 438-41; Kalinowski, “Hemerology and Prediction,” 
188; Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 139-42. For a discussion of a version preserved in 
the Beijing University Han bamboo texts collection, see p. 142, a medieval version from 
Dunhuang, p. 143. See Morgan, “The Chinese Game of Shengguan tu." 

144 Cullen, Heavenly Numbers, 99 n. 27. Cullen, The Foundations of Celestial Reckoning, 150, 
364-7, 381-2, 405, 418. 

145 Kanyu texts were previously only from Tang and Song records and as for geomancy. The 
original scribe of this copy titled it "Kanyu" and specified that it was just the first of oth- 
ers in a series ("number one" 55 —) that did not seem to survive. For a translation of the 
title, see Liu, “Daybooks,’ 59. The earliest texts that mention this term are the Shiji and 
the "Tianwen" chapter of the Huainanzi. See Loewe, Divination, Mythology and Monarchy, 
112-20. 

146 Beijing daxue chutu wenxian yanjiusuo, Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5: 131-43. An 
earlier system of marking dipper "strikes" (ji 3) marking twelve hour periods (instead of 
twenty-eight as in the Zhoujiatai F] X= Twenty-Eight Stellar Lodge divination manual) 
is found in the Kongjiapo FLX} daybook, see Kalinowski, “Hemerology and Prediction," 
181-3. Li Ling notes the similarity to a Mawangdui text called the Yin Yang Wuxing [Z5 
F47, version A, see in Li, “The Zidanku Silk Manuscripts," 273. 
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B = Branch and X = Stellar Lodge (xiu).^? DB = Dipper Bowl Star and DH = 
Dipper Handle star.!48 1-12 = the numbers of the lunar months. The arrow indi- 
cates the direction for counting Branch days or hours. 


TABLE 2.4  Kanyu corrections 


12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

Bı2 Bi B2 B3 B4 B5 B6 B7 B8 Bg Bio Bii DB1 
B8 B7 B6 B5 B4 B3 B2 Bie Bi2 B5 B4 B3 ~DB2 
Bi=> B2 B3 B4 B5 B6 B; B8 Bg Bio Bii Bi2 DB3 
Bıı Bi2 Bi B2 B3 B4 B5 B6 B7 B8 Bo Bio DB4 
X13 X10 X8 X20) X17; X15 X27 X24 X22 X6 X3 Xi 

Xi4 X11 X9 X21 X18 X16 X28 X25 X23 X7 X4 X2 

X12 X19 X26 X5 
DH3 DH2 DH1 DH3 DH2 DH1 DH3 DH2 DH1 DH3 DH2 DH1 


From the text that follows the diagram, we understand that lunar months 1-3 
are Spring and East, 4-6 are Summer and South, 7-9 are Autumn and West, 
and 10-12 are Winter and North.!^? Dipper Bowl star 1 establishes the year and 
the first Branch day (zi F) is in the eleventh lunar month. The second Dipper 
Bowl star (DB2) reveals a reversal of influences (the Branches go in the opposite 
direction than for the other stars); also, Branch 3, 4, and 5 (Yin, Mao, and Chen) 
are repeated for the spring where we would expect to find Branches 9, 10, and 11 
(Shen, You, Xu). The Stellar Lodge arrangement follows that of the Han correla- 
tions to seasons and directions. Underneath the twelve lunar month numbers 


147 Following the system in Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, tables 4 and 7, xx-xxii. 
Some of the names of the lodges slightly vary. 

148 Dipper Bowl stars, 1 Yanri JAH (the “founding yin" Œ$ star), 2 Chong ffi] (opposite 
of Yanri), 3 Wuyao f% 3€ (after Yanri), 4 Xian [f (before Yanri). Dipper Handle Stars are 
1 Yanheng ffi, 2 Zheheng #1, and 3 Fuheng fff. The handle stars mark the sea- 
sons. The four stations of Sui (Year) are Sui in Position XV. (East), Sui in Behind KTR 
(North), Sui in Front X Bí (South), and Sui in Opposition Ji ¥} (West), see Beijing daxue 
chutu wenxian yanjiusuo, Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5: 132-3, 230. In the Taboo 
Days (Jiri <3) texts in the Beida collection, there are four different Heng # names 
for parts of the Dipper handle. The names for the Dipper stars are different in the Shiji, 
which David Pankenier translates as Bowl Pivot (Kui shu $i), Gyrator (Xuan Jë), Jade 
Device (Ji 5&), Balance Weight (Quan f£), Balance Arm (Heng fff) Yang Initiator (Kaiyang 
Baa), Twinkling Brilliance (Yaoguang 926) (see Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology, 
271, 460-1). The seven stars in the Shuanggudui astrolabe are marked but not named. 

149 This accords with other Han systems, see Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, Table 7. 
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are four registers of differently arrayed Branch signs assigned to each of the four 
Dipper spirits in different months. There are four regions of Year (Sui) which 
determine auspiciousness for different ranks of people.!°° The last section of 
the Beijing text, strips 46-74 include historic examples of Chu officers using 
the method in the thirteenth year of King Dao {i (389 BCE) suggesting that 
this is in fact a Warring States method although nothing similar has been found 
in a Chu tomb. The manual claims to follow the Zhuanxu system (Zhuanxu li 


WIFE), named after a legendary sage-emperor Zhuanxu, a system which may 


date only as early as the Qin but may actually have been popular during the 
Eastern Han.!5! 

This system may undetlie the Five Planet divination system. Prognostication 
based on the five planets (Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Mercury, and Venus) can be 
traced back to the late Warring States. The earliest text dedicated to this type 
of divination is the Wuxingzhan T; & 5 (Five Planet Prognostication) discov- 
ered in Tomb 3 at Mawangdui EH in Changsha, Hunan which was closed 


in 168 BCE./9? Each planet is introduced along with its correlations to the 
Five Agents and named spirits, including legendary sage-emperors and other 
spirits. For example, Jupiter, sui jz, is associated with the East, Wood, sage- 
emperor Da Hao X8, and the spirit Goumang Ji. Jupiter and Venus (taibai 
XGA) are given more attention than Mars (yinghuo 3é2X), Saturn (zhenxing $Ä 


Ly 


=), or Mercury (chenxing Ji: Æ) The predicted movement of the planets 
in space are charted according to regions of the sky marked by the successive 
degrees of the Stellar Lodges along a rough equatorial line.5^ Any appearance 
of unexpected astral phenomena was evaluated for its auspicious or inauspi- 
cious nature according to the reference system of astral spaces corresponding 
to terrestrial geography (fenye ^j €f), stars to leaders (as in Jupiter to the king), 


150 Going from Month 1 to Month 12, we see that the branch sequence of star DB1 Yan begins 
with u running backwards to 1 until Month 12 which has Branch 12; The star DB2 Chong 
Branch sequence has an odd pattern of 3—5, 12, 1-2, 9-11, 6-8; The star DB3 Wuyao is 
simply backwards 12-1, and the star DB 4 Xian begins with 10 going backwards to 1 but 
Months u and 12 correlate to Branches 12 and n. 

151 Cullen, “Understanding the Planets," 250. In a later book, Cullen suggests that the six 
ancient systems, the Zhuanxu including, may have been later fabrications, see Cullen, 
Heavenly Numbers, 33-4, 113-8, 312. 

152 Cullen, "Understanding the Planets." 

153 Cullen, "Understanding the Planets" 221; on Goumang as grim reaper, see Riegel, 
"Kou-mang and Ju-shouw.” 

154 Cullen, "Understanding the Planets," 226-8. Cullen notes that the ecliptic as an astro- 
nomical concept that had not yet emerged when this manuscript was composed. 
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and so forth.55 Another text from the same tomb known as the Tianwen qixi- 
ang zazhan KX ARYE (Assorted astronomical and meteorological prog- 
nostications) is essentially a chart of celestial omens, such as different shaped 
comets or certain cloud formations, that could be used to predict the success of 
military ventures. Military divination based on the analysis of meteorological 
or manifestations of cosmic vapor, gi, is also found in the Punishment-Virtue 
text from the same tomb. Tombs dating to around 134-118 BCE in Yinqueshan 
$R EL, near Linyi f/f in Shandong included military and Yin-Yang divina- 
tion texts.196 


Among classificatory systems used in ancient divination besides those tem- 
poral and astral ones mentioned above, there were also cyclical animals, the 
five notes, and the twelve pitch standards.’ The twelve pitches, for example, 
denoted by the names of bell sounds, correlated to the time periods of the 
day. Three bell sounds together and expressed numerically could be read as a 
fortune-telling gua.!58 The earliest version of the system is in the Qin period 
Fangmatan daybooks, but similar more complete systems are also described 
in the “Yueling H” (Monthly ordinances) chapter of the Lüshi chunqiu 
[= Æ$ (Master Lü's Springs and Autumns) and a number of Han texts (such 
as Huainanzi YER F). It is possible that at the outset of the divination pro- 
cedure dice or tokens were cast to determine the input data,5? which were 


either of calendrical or of harmonic type. Through a system of numerical cor- 
relations, the data was converted to three numbers, which were then, through 
an unknown process, combined into a single figure. Finally, after some round- 
ing up or down, one obtained one of the twelve numbers associated with the 
twelve pitch standards. Again, lists of predictions correlating to these numbers 
gave the mantic interpretation according to the time of divination. 

In general, the transmitted correspondence systems involved correlations of 
the 12 seasonal aspects, 12 hour times, 12 animals and 12 pitches with 5 groups 
of 2 stem signs each, 6 groups of two Branch signs each, 5 groups of seasonal 


155 Pankenier, “Characteristics of Field Allocation"; Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology, 
261-98. 

156 Harper, “Ma-wang-tui Silk Scroll Book"; Yates, “The Yin-Yang Texts from Yinqueshan,” 80-1; 
Kalinowski, "The Xingde jf!) Texts from Mawangdui"; Yates, "The History of Military 
Divination.” 


157 Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 468-75. On casting tokens, see Chen, “Fangmatan 
Qin jian rishu.’ 

158 This section on the twelve pitch divination has been extensively revised by Andrea 
Breard. 

159 Gansusheng wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, Tianshui Fangmatan Qin jian, 97-100; Dai, "Shixi 
Qin jian Lü shu”; Gu, “wuxing, sishi, yinlü duiying shuo”; Gu, “Cong gudai yinyang wux- 
ing,” 139-47; Fang, “Qin jian Lü shu shenglüfa"; Kalinowski, “Théorie musicale.” 
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spirits, 5 notes (yin 


1f) 5 mantic numbers (5 to 9), 6 mantic numbers (4 to 


9), 5 locations around the residence, and the 5 viscera.!6? Mantic numerical 
values are assigned to the five notes and the pitches. The text explains that 
three pitches produce a divinatory sequence, a gua. Numbers assigned to the 
12 pitches (referred to as lü {#!, although the Fangmatan also refers to the 


EN 


12 sheng &&) result from musical arithmetical proportions related to the divi- 
sion of the chord. 


A complete set of possible correlations (drawn from transmitted sources 
and the Fangmatan daybook) can be mapped out as follows: 


L 


160 


161 


The seasons are C = Chun (Spring), X = Xia (Summer), Q = Qiu (Fall), D = 
Dong (Winter). The Fangmatan uses the Five Agents instead of Seasons, 
correlated to one Stem and one branch as well as different hour sets of 
the day. 

The spirits in the transmitted texts linked to the pitch standards are 
DH GM = Da Hao XH and Goumang JČ“, YD ZR = Yandi 3677 and 
Zhurong tii, HD HT = Huangdi #777 and Houtu /ri t, SH RS = Shao 
Hao /L f and Rushou US, ZX XM = Zhuanxu ith and Xuanming XE. 
The Fangmatan has differently named spirits: Keshan RL, Sara Zi[uj, 
Tanggu p CE) 4, Sushan L, Chandu #5, Hunyang S3, Binghe 
Ej. Essentially, one spirit covers two pitches, although this is inconsis- 
tent and some slips are missing information.!6! 

The tones (yin È) are G = Gong E, S = Shang M, J = Jue f, Z = Zhi fit, and 
Y = Yu JJ. In Fangmatan, they are linked to mantic numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9. 
The pitches by Western chromatic scale notes are F (fa) = huangzhong = 
$, F* (fa*) = dalü KE, G (sol) = taicu KÍ, G* (sol*) = jiazhong ?c$8, A 
(la) = guxi 45%, A (la*) 2 zhonglü "B &, B (si, also known as ti) = ruibin 
4&5, C (do) = linzhong Tk$8, huangzhong zhi Gong =$% Z, C* (do*) = 
yize )&RIJ, D (re) = nanlü Fä =, D* (re*) = wushe fe}, E (mi) = yingzhong 
JESE. 
Locations in residence are Door (hu Fi), Stove (zao $t), Impluvium 
(zhongliu 7384), Gate (men P']), and Walkway (xing fT). 

The Lüshi Chunqiu lists the viscera that were to be used in sacrifices are 
Spleen (pi }Ẹ), Lungs (fei Fifi), Heart (xin Ù), Liver (gan BT), and Kidneys 
(shen $). 


The five viscera mentioned in the Liishi Chunqiu in this context refer to the parts of ani- 
mals to be sacrificed, but could theoretically also be correlated to the human body as 
expressed in Han medical texts. 

Strips 179-190. 
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7. The numbers associated with the pitches are obtained through arith- 
metical proportions, starting from the Yellow Bell (huangzhong = $#): by 
multiplying its numerical value by 4/3 one obtains the value of a fourth 
down, by multiplying by 2/3 one gets to the fifth/quintile above. With an 
initial value of 81, not all results are integer numbers, so their values are 
rounded up or down to the nearest integer. The problem does not occur 
with 177147 as initial value for fa. For example, 177147 x 2/3 = 118098 gives 
the value for do, which is a fifth/quint up from fa; 118098 x 4/3 = 157464, 
the value for sol, which is a fourth down from do. 

TABLE 2.5  Fangmatan correlations 
Month by Stem Spirits Tone  Pitchstandard Expressed  Locationin Viscera 
season withlarge residence 

numbers 
Ch S1$2  pHGM Shang G(sol) 72 157464? Door Spleen 
(22 S182 | DH GM G# (sol#) 68 147456 Door Spleen 
C33 $182  DHGM Jue A (la) 64 139968 Door Spleen 
X!4 S384 . YDZR A# (la#) 6o 131072 Stove Lungs 
X25 S384  YDZR B (si)? 57 124416 Stove Lungs 
X36 S384 YDZR Zhi C (do) 54 118098 Stove Lungs 
o Center S5S6  HDHT 81 177147 Impluvium Heart 
Q'7 $7 S8 SH RS C£ (dof) 51 110592 Gate Liver 
Q?8 S788  sHRS Yu D (re) 48 104976 Gate Liver 
Q39 $7 S8 SH RS D£(ref) 45 98304 Gate Liver 
D! 10 S9S10 ZXXM E (mi) 43 93312 Walkway Kidneys 
D711 SgSio zxxM Gong F (fa) 81 177147 Walkway Kidneys 
D3 12 SgS10 ZXXM F# (fa#) 76 165888 Walkway Kidneys 


157464 = 118098 x 4/3 (sol is a fourth down from do); 147456 = 110592 x 4/3 (sol# is a fourth down from dot); 
139968 = 104976 x 4/3 (la is a fourth down from re); 131072 = 98304 x 4/3 (laf is a fourth down from re#); 
) 
) 


124416 = 93312 x 4/3 (si is a fourth down from mi); 8098 = 177147 x 2/3 (do is a fifth/quint up from fa); 
110592 = 177147 x 2/3 (do is a fifth/quint up from fa); 104976 = 157464 x 2/3 (re is a fifth/quint up from sol 
98304 = 147456 x 2/3 (re# is a fifth/quint up from so/#); 93312 = 139968 x 2/3 (mi is a fifth/quint up from la); 
165888 = 124416 x 4/3 (fa* is a fourth down from si). The big numbers are found in the lower register of 
Strips 194-205. 

"Si" is "ti" in the American system. 


) 
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The Fangmatan lists correlations between 9 times of the day, mantic num- 
bers (from 5 to 9), tones, and agents are as follows.!6? The times are called Before 


Sunrise = pingdan ^E H, Sunrise = richu H H1, Breakfast = zaoshi ?& &, Brunch = 


= 


moshi 5&&, Noon = rizhong 1, Afternoon = xizhong Pt}, Supper = hunshi 
&rH (A), After Sunset = mozhong 4, Midnight = xizhong 4 p.163 


TABLE 2.6  Fangmatan correlations including times of day with tones 


Before Sunrise 9 Zhi Water 
Sunrise 8 Gong Water 
Breakfast 7 Yu Fire 

Brunch 6 Jiao Fire 

Noon 5 Gong Earth 
Afternoon 9 Zhi Earth 
Supper 8 Shang Metal 
After Sunset 7 Yu Metal 
Midnight 6 Jiao Water 


Like many of the manuals composed of charts of correlated information, this 
one could be used to diagnose illness, predict the gender of an unborn child or 
clarify which part of the residence might be haunted. It could also suggest the 
best times for certain actions. 

In some texts, the conjunction of a direction and a season indicates a travel 
warning. Do not travel East in the Spring, South in the Summer, and so forth.164 
Different parts of the seasons can also determine the safety of a trip or whether 
thieves can be caught.165 

As we noticed in the Shang oracle bone example above, concerns about 
omens in the weather and dreams are a constant in ancient Chinese divi- 
nation. Whether predicting rainfall or interpreting dreams, a knowledge of 
calendrical astrology was essential. A rain calculation text based on the con- 
junctions of lunar months and the Stellar Lodges in the Beijing University 


162 Strips 179-188. 

163 More time periods of the day, such as dongzhong W}, xizhong PEF, sushi JATI, xishi 
A Tl, riru AA, hunshi EFF appear for example on strips 179-191 on the fourth register. 

164  Yan,Jianbo shushu, 67-82. 

165 See, for example, texts in Shuihudi, Jiudian, Wangjiatai, and Mawangdui (cf. Huainan zi), 
Chen, Chudi chutu Zhanguo jiance, 317-20, 321-30, and the Kanyu in the Beijing collec- 
tion, Beijing daxue chutu wenxian yanjiusuo, Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5:131—43. 
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collection helps to predict the size and type of precipitation whether there 
will be thunder, lightning, wind, snow, and so forth. It also predicts afflictions, 
food crises, travel and other problems.!96 The rain divination chart found in 
Yiwan was on the same board as the Spirit Turtle divination text used for cap- 
turing thieves discussed above. Somewhat like a turtle-body, the Rain manual 
is a cruciform with four steps between each endpoint. It does not have an 
accompanying manual. Like a version in the Fangmatan collection called Sixty 


Jiazi 7\ +H, it was a hemerological chart divided into symmetrical halves, 
suggesting a connection to calculating “split-up days” in the Root Mountain 
diagram.!67 Both the Yinwan and Fangmatan versions begin with Jiazi (Day 1) 
atthe top of the column just right of the central vertical line (this line is drawn 
on the Yinwan version only). 


TABLE2.7  Yiwan rain diagram translated to day numbers 


11 1 
53 12 2 21 
45 54 13 3 22 31 
37 46 55 14 4 23 32 41 
29 38 47 56 15 5 24 33 42 51 
30 39 48 57 16 6 25 34 43 52 
40 49 58 17 7 26 35 44 
50 59 18 8 27 36 
60 19 9 28 
20 10 


There are five columns on either side. Both versions have a horizontal line, 
which divides the numerical series of day names into horizontal sets of five, 
four, three, and two days. In the Yiwan example (see Table 2.7), we see that days 
1-10 begin in the center right column and that the counting by vertical sets 
of days alternates first to the left column of 10 days (1-20) and then switches 
back to the right side for the counting set of 8 (21-28), then to the far left for 2 
days (29-30), right to a set of 6 (31-36), left for a set of 4 (37-40) then right for 
a set of 4 (41-44), left for a set 6 (45—50), right for a set of 2 (51-52), and finally 


166 Chen, “Beida Han jian zhong de Yu shu’; Beijing daxue chutu wenxian yanjiusuo, Beijing 
daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5; 77—86. 

167 Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 144-9; Fodde-Reguer “Divining Bureaucracy,” 70; 
Kalinowski, “Hemerology and Prediction,” 187-9. 
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TABLE 2.8  Yiwan rain diagram translated to Stem and Branch numbers 


SıBıı SıBı 
S3B5 S2Bi2 S2B2 SıB9 
S5B9 S4B6 S3Bı  S3B3 S2Bio S1ıB7 
S7Bı  S6Bio S5B7 S4B2 S4B4 S3B1i1 S2B8 SıB5 
S9B5 S8B2 S7Bi1i S6B8 $5B3 S5B5 S4B12 Sa3Bg  S2B6 SiBsa 
S10B6 S9B3  S8Bi2 S7Bg S6B4 S6B6 S5B1 S4Big S3B7 S2B4 
S10B4 SgBi S8Bio 4 S7B5 5S7B7 S6B2  S5Bii S4B8 
S1o0B2 SgBii  S8B6  S8B8 $7B3 S6Bi2 
S1o0Bi2 S9B7 SoBg S8B4 
S10B8 SioBio 


left for a set of 8 (53-60). Instead of continuing the count into the last column 
of 2 days on the right, it switches back to the left side. There seems to be a con- 
cern that the right side vertical columns begin with Jia ($1) days and that all 
columns begin with odd-numbered Stems and Branches, possibly emphasiz- 
ing a Yang or Heavenly direction. Coincidently, each column ends with an even 
numbered day and Branch, possibly emphasizing a Yin or Earthly direction. 
The Fangmatan manual on Divining Weather (zhanhou (515) like the Beijing 
University text combines Stellar Lodge and temporal conjunctions as well as 


travel and affliction warnings.!6? 

Dream interpretation, evident already in the Shang oracle bones, appears 
again in a set of bamboo texts dating to the Qin period rescued by the Yuelu 
Academy X EE from Hong Kong antique dealers. Whereas the Shang king 


interpreted dreams politically, in this text dream images were analyzed to diag- 
nose medical afflictions and other issues of daily life or fortune (travel, life and 
death, career, etc.).? The Zhanmeng shu 44234 (Book for prognosticating 
dreams) preserved at Yuelu Academy specifically states that the interpretation 


of dreams must accord to the seasons. Dreams have been a subject of divina- 
tion since the Shang period and continue to be a source of concern expressed 
in the daybooks. Of particular concern were signs of visitations by ghosts or 
other ill-intentioned spirits that could afflict the person mentally or physically. 


168 Huang, “Rishu” tuxiang yanjiu, 147. 

169 Lianyungang shi bowuguan, Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan jianbo yanjiu zhongxin, 
Donghaixian bowuguan, Zhongguo wenwu yanjiusuo, Yiwan Han mu jianshu, 123-6; For 
an introduction and discussion in English to the Yinwan and Yuelu divination texts, see 
Fodde-Reguer, “Divining Bureaucracy,’ chapters 2 and 3. 
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In the Yuelu text, the diviner interpreted the images of the dream according 
to the time, season and, in some cases, Stem days, to determine the fate of 
the client.!”° The calculation of factors of time and image to determine fate, 
often involving sacrifices to certain spirits, recalls the Jingjue stalk divination 
text. Some of the names of the spirits causing the afflictions in both texts are 
similar!” Both the Zhanmeng shu and Jingjue are texts stolen from tombs, but 
not only stored in different places but are also presumably a century apart in 
time. Nevertheless, the shared content and divinatory factors interpreted by 
the writers and users of these two divination texts suggest some sort of cultural 
connection. 


4 Conclusion 


Texts preserved underground until modern times provide a glimpse of the 
rich and complex texture of ancient Chinese prognostication methods and 
ideology. No doubt there is much more that has not been preserved, so we 
must keep in mind that this chapter provides only samples of the whole and 
explores just a few of the many issues that remain to be researched. In sum- 
mary, we see some radical changes and some constants in the two millennia 
of time covered. 

First, the material nature of the texts, their archaeology context, and socio- 
political forces behind their production and use have changed. Oracle bones, 
once they lost their power were cast into pits, possibly in proximity to or inside 
ancestral shrines, and the bamboo, silk, and wooden texts were preserved in 
tombs. Any texts preserved above ground, in shrines or royal libraries no longer 
exist in material form. Their contents are either lost forever or absorbed into 
the transmitted tradition and thus naturally suffer repeated editing and censor- 
ship. Turtle bone divination was a craft limited to those with wealth and power. 
A bureaucracy was required to supervise the import of these exotic bones, their 
proper preparation before cracking, the host of diviners in charge of cracking 
and interpretation, and then their storage. This structure is most obvious for 
the late Shang period. Aspects of it were no doubt retained up through the end 
of the Western Zhou in the eight-century BCE, although access to turtle bones, 
especially to those from the southeastern coast, must have been limited. After 


170 Lu, “Yuelu Qin jian Zhan meng shu’; Fodde-Reguer, “Divining Bureaucracy,’ 43, 54-7, 123- 
7; Pang, “Yuelu shu yuan cang Qin jian (I), Zhan meng shu yanjiu,” 2-7, 21-32, 187-99. 

171 Cf. Fodde-Reguer, “Divining Bureaucracy,’ 58-60; Pang, "Yuelu shu yuan cang Qin jian (I), 
Zhan meng shu yanjiu," 177-86. 
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the fall of the Zhou court, local courts tried to maintain Zhou ritual customs 
but over the centuries regional priorities forced change and the supply chain 
of turtles, or type of turtle used, probably became less secure. This may have 
been one factor behind the shift in emphasis to cleromantic and hemero- 
logical techniques and ultimately to cosmograph shi-style diagrams. Another 
factor was also political change and the desire to incorporate new technical 
knowledge. 

From the fourth century BCE on, we see the use of multiple types of divina- 
tion in rotation by local elites (and not just kings) with access to diviner teams. 
Different methods, including but not exclusively bone and stalk, were used to 
verify results, which were in turn interpreted according to a variety of external 
factors, such as season, day signs, "images" in the environment, and, by early 
imperial times, astral configurations and a host of other factors. Diviners con- 
sulted charts and diagrams drawn out on bamboo strips woven together, sheets 
of silk, and wooden planks. 

Who were the diviners? It seems from early on they were an official class 
subject to kings and needs of the court. With the dispersal of the Zhou ritual 
experts after the eight century BCE, it is likely experts in divination, like many 
ritual experts and the early philosophers, became an itinerant class dependent 
on handouts from the local state courts which rose and fell in power up until 
the consolidation of political power by the Qin in 221 BCE. Some long-lived and 
powerful states, such as Chu, Qin, and Qi occupying the corners of the ancient 
Chinese world, could maintain lineages of local experts. Even so the transfer 
of knowledge from one region to another was fluid and vast. This is obvious 
from the variety of texts preserved by chance in the anaerobic environments 
of ancient Chu tombs. Labeled a barbarian backwater in traditional histories, 
archeology tells us a radically different story. It was a rich, powerful, and com- 
plex culture.!7? The early Han government was deeply influenced by Qin legal 
structures but the dominant culture reflected Chu influence. With the rise of 
local elite and strong regional kingdoms, it is likely that lineages of diviners 
thrived but also a range of local and iterant professionals. 

The texts from ancient tombs make it clear that literacy spread dramatically 
after the fifth century BCE. It was no longer limited to certain officials.!7? The 
variety of methods and their required knowledge may have limited the manip- 
ulation and interpretation of these often very cryptic texts to professionals, 
but this professional class may not have had a controlled standard of educa- 
tion or methodological allegiance. Research remains to be done on what the 


172  Cookand Major Defining Chu. 
173 Cook, "Education and the Way" 
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qualifications were for an ancient diviner. Since he (or less likely, she) had to 
negotiate with powerful and scary spirits, how did they display to their clients 
the competence to do so? Mathematical skills and astronomical knowledge 
may have been key in some quarters, a self-cultivated and refined “jade body” 
of the sage in others.!”4 

One aspect of the ancient divination process that remained over time was 
the types of concerns addressed. Kings are worried about their political and 
military success and everyone is concerned about success in their careers, mar- 
riages, and in their personal health. Over time the pantheon of spirits appealed 
to varied but human concerns remained constant. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Prognostication in Premodern China 


Issues of Culture and Class 


Richard J. Smith 


1 Introduction! 


From neolithic times into the twentieth century, divination played an extraor- 
dinarily important role in Chinese culture,? expressed in ritual, enshrined in 
myth, entrenched in social and political institutions, and closely related to such 
seemingly diverse areas of life as science, technology, military affairs, music 
and medicine? One indication of the importance of divination in premodern 
China as a category of cultural concern is the attention given to the mantic 
arts in the traditional Chinese dynastic histories and in reference works of all 
kinds from the Han dynasty onward.^ A striking example from late imperial 
times is the massive Qing dynasty encyclopedia known as the Qinding gujin 
tushu jicheng KEHOE AER (Imperially approved complete collection 
of writings and illustrations, past and present; 1726; hereafter Tushu jicheng), 
which devotes well over two thousand pages to fortune-tellers and mantic 


dul 


techniques.? Another index is Yuan Shushan's xx fifi monumental Zhongguo 


1 Apreliminary note on sources: Since this handbook is written in English for an Anglophone 
audience, I have emphasized English-language books and articles in most of my citations. 
In the interest of specialists, however, I have cited some important Chinese works in the 
notes and inserted Chinese characters for most personal names, terms and titles in the text. 
For a more complete inventory, see the several glossaries at https://history.rice.edu/Yijing 
(accessed February 20, 2020). 

For a useful overview in Chinese, see Rong, "Zhanbu de yuanliu." = 
For a sophisticated theoretical discussion of divination, see Kory, “Cracking to Divine,” 12-31. 

4 See, for example, Raphals, “Divination in the Han shu.’ See also the discussions of encyclo- 
pedias in Smith, The Qing Dynasty and Traditional Chinese Culture, esp. 39-42, 121-2, 21518, 
308—12, 317, 326, 342, 345, 348, 363, 367, 369, 372, 373, 384. 

5 For a wealth of material on diviners and divining practices from the Zhou to the Ming, see 
TSJC, yishu E84, 47:5681—7854. The TSJC contains excerpts from a great many books on 
divination, as well as comments on divining practices recorded in a wide variety of classi- 
cal, literary, historical and other sources. It also includes 348 biographical entries for divin- 
ers, organized under five major (and overlapping) categories: Oracle Bones and Milfoil 
Stalks (bushi 5; 112 individuals), Astrology (xingming Œ fi; 24), Physiognomy (xiangshu 
AHA; 46), Geomancy (kanyu H; 115) and Computational Arts (shushu EXT; 51). Of these 
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ja 


lidai buren zhuan FER FA {EE (Biographies of diviners in China by period; 
1948), which consists largely of excerpts from local Chinese gazetteers, official 


histories, and other such sources.® Of the more than 3,000 biographical entries 


in Yuan's book, about a third are from the Qing period (1636-1912). 

Yuan, born in 1881 and himself a fortune-teller of some renown, was a rare 
specimen: a Chinese scholar who gave serious and systematic attention to divi- 
nation as a social phenomenon, and who chronicled out of his own personal 
interest both the techniques and the lives of its major exponents in China's 
past.” Although a great number of other Chinese intellectuals wrote about 
prognostication, sometimes critically or equivocally (except in the case of their 
own use of the Yijing or Classic of Changes), most Chinese in traditional times 
simply took certain forms of prediction for granted — especially indications 
of auspicious and inauspicious activities for specified days. As with weather 
forecasting in contemporary life, people generally divined, acted on the advice 
of seers and consulted almanacs and calendars without bothering to acknowl- 
edge the fact in their public discourse. 

Western sojourners, on the other hand - from the Jesuits in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to diplomats, Protestant missionaries 
and free-lance foreign employees of the Qing government in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries — constantly commented on the prevalence of 
divination in China. The remarks of S.W. Williams, a long-time resident in the 
nineteenth century, are typical in tone and substance: *No people are more 


individuals, the majority are from the Six Dynasties (45), Tang (55), Song (82), and Ming (108). 
Computational Arts seems to be a catch-all category, containing biographies that reflect not 
only calendrical and astrological skills, but also the practice of geomancy and divination by 
means of the Yijing, dreams, and even sounds and smells. See also Marc Kalinowski's contri- 
bution in this volume. 

6 Yuan’s BRZ, organized by provinces and provincial subdivisions, identifies 778 diviners by 
both name and specialization (twenty or so different techniques), and provides informa- 
tion on a total of well over three thousand practitioners. Of the smaller sample, over 400 are 
pre-Qing — most of them, following the general pattern of the TSJC, from the Six Dynasties 
(68), Tang (58), Song (100) and Ming (164) dynasties. It may be added that these two sources 
overlap somewhat, and neither is by any means exhaustive. Although Yuan’s bibliogra- 
phy includes several hundred local gazetteers, a spot check of the sections on fangji 774% 
(technicians) in forty or so gazetteers from various parts of China reveals a number of sig- 
nificant omissions. Similarly, the Tsjc does not include biographical entries for all diviners 
mentioned in the fangji sections of the dynastic histories. Furthermore, by personal inclina- 
tion as well as by the nature of their primary sources, both Yuan and the editors of the TSJC 
ignore certain “unorthodox” types of divination, such as spirit writing (fiji 135), and tend 
to emphasize individuals who exemplify conventional Confucian virtues. 

7 My book, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers is based largely on Yuan's BRZ. For information on 
Yuan, see Li and Lackner, “Divination and Western Knowledge." 
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enslaved by fear of the unknown than the Chinese, and none resort more fre- 
quently to sortilege to ascertain whether an enterprise will be successful or a 
proposed remedy avail to a cure. This desire actuates all classes, and thousands 
and myriads of persons take advantage of it to their own profit.” Similarly, 
Henrietta Shuck asserted that “There is probably no country in the present age 
of the world, in which divination is carried on to so great an extent as in China.” 
William Milne observed in 1820 that “Astrology, divination, geomancy and nec- 
romancy every where prevail [in China]”; and several decades later, A.P. Parker 
stated that fortune-telling in China was “universally believed in." At the end of 
the century, Arthur Smith remarked that “the number of Chinese who make a 
living out of ... [divination] is past all estimation.”® 

But how accurate were such observations? Many Westerners, after all, had 
a deep-seated hostility to practices such as geomancy, which they viewed as 
an impediment to modern "progress." Could they possibly evaluate Chinese 
divination objectively? Missionaries, as attuned to "superstition" as to sin, 
might well have exaggerated the situation in China to justify their own “civiliz- 
ing" enterprise. Yet where evidence exists from the Chinese side, whether in 
the form of official documents, letters, anecdotes, proverbs, popular fiction, 
or scholarly indictments of fortune-telling, it almost invariably confirms the 
accuracy of Western accounts. Taken together, Chinese and Western sources 
indicate that divination was an extraordinarily significant social phenomenon 
in Qing times and undoubtedly well before. 

What, then, does divination tell us about traditional Chinese culture — its 
language, its logic, its cosmology, and its values? My main focus in this essay 
is on the relationship between cultural unity and cultural diversity in impe- 
rial China; that is, the degree of "fit" between the perceptions, values, attitudes 
and activities of different levels and sectors of Chinese society. Divination pro- 
vides us with a valuable means of measurement, I think. Although its particu- 
lar manifestations and social significance may have varied from time to time, 
place to place, and group to group, divination touched every sector of Chinese 
society, from emperor to peasant. Virtually everyone in China believed that 
certain cosmological factors affected human destiny, and all used a similar 
symbolic vocabulary to express these cosmic variables. Although the notion 
of "fate" may have been differently conceived? and despite the fact that cer- 
tain cosmological symbols could be interpreted in different ways, there none- 
theless existed a shared "grammar" in the discourse of divination, a common 


8 These and other Western opinions about divination are cited in Smith, Mapping China and 
Managing the World, 137-38. 
9 SeeRaphals, "Debates about Fate in Early China." 
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ground of cultural understanding. In other words, fortune-telling, like religion 
and culture itself, was capable of generating an infinite number of statements, 
but it was nonetheless constrained by its own internal “logic.” 

To be sure, class divisions and regional differences have long posed formi- 
dable obstacles to cultural integration in China, even after the “unification” of 
the empire by the Qin dynasty in 221 BCE. Proverbially in China, “Customs dif- 
fer every ten li [several miles]" (shi li bu tong feng -- ^f [=] Bl), and throughout 
Chinese history class distinctions have been carefully preserved in both the 


theory and the practice of ritual and law. Since the 1950s, scholars have paid 
particular attention to questions of social class in China — not only because of 
the obvious ideological orientation of Marxism, but also because of the robust 
and contagious theorizing of anthropologists such as Robert Redfield and his 
colleagues at the University of Chicago — individuals who had a particular 
interest in the distinction they saw in so-called agrarian societies between the 
"great tradition" of literate urban elites and the "little tradition" of essentially 
non-literate peasants.!° 

During the 1950s and early '60s, much of the China scholarship on this ques- 
tion focused on "religion." The prevailing view was expressed in the following 
terms by the eminent scholar Wing-tsit Chan: 


Ihave always urged that instead of dividing the religious life of the Chinese 
people into three compartments called Confucianism, Buddhism and 
Taoism, it is far more accurate to divide it into two levels, the level of 
the masses and the level of the enlightened.... The masses worship thou- 
sands of idols and natural objects of ancient, Buddhist, Taoist, and other 
origins, making special offerings to whatever deity is believed to have the 
power to influence their lives at the time. The enlightened, on the other 
hand, honor only Heaven, ancestors, and sometimes Confucius, Buddha, 
Lao Tzu, and a few great historical beings, but not other spirits.! 


Chan went on to contrast the religious practices and motivations of common- 


ers and elites, juxtaposing the self-interested bai ## (worship) of the masses 


with the honorific ji X (sacrificial offerings) of the “enlightened” few. 


io See Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture. For two able discussions of the evolution of 
the concept of “popular” culture in the light of Redfield's theories, see Bell, “Religion and 
Chinese Culture,” and Clart, “Research on Religions in China.” 

11 Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China, 1431-42. 
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A number of other China scholars have argued for a similar distinction 
between elite and “popular” beliefs, although not with an emphasis on enlight- 
enment and ignorance. For instance, in a highly influential study Arthur Wolf 
wrote in 1974 that “there has always been a vast gulf between the religion of the 
[Chinese] elite and that of the peasantry,” and David Johnson has gone so far 
as to say that from the standpoint of both class and region, “any unities among 
Chinese religious practices would be so abstract as to be meaningless.” 

Several scholars, however, have asserted that the "gulf" separating elites from 
commoners was not as great as Wolf and others have maintained. Marjorie 
Topley, for one, has emphasized the way that "the scholar's tradition acted on 
that of the ordinary man ... [and] the latter's tradition reflected back on him."? 
In the same spirit, Maurice Freedman has criticized those who distinguish 
too sharply between elite “rationality” and peasant "superstition." Indeed, 
Freedman maintains that there were certain important similarities in the reli- 
gious practices of elites and commoners. In his words, “all religious argument 
and ritual differentiation [in China] were conducted within a common lan- 
guage of basic conceptions, symbols, and ritual forms.”!* 

In an effort to reconcile these two seemingly antithetical views, James 
Watson has argued that Chinese religion allowed for *a high degree of varia- 
tion within an overall structure of unity" According to Watson, 


The Chinese cultural system ... allowed for what outsiders might perceive 
to be chaotic local diversity. The domain of ritual, in particular, gave great 
scope to regional and subethnic cultural displays. The system was so flex- 
ible that those who called themselves Chinese could have their cake and 
eat it too: They could participate in a unified culture yet at the same time 
celebrate their local or regional distinctiveness. 


But the question of whether these ritual displays have ever reflected the high 
degree of cultural unity that Watson claims remains an open one, subject to 
intense and persistent debate.!6 


12 Cited in Smith, The Qing Dynasty and Traditional Chinese Culture, 10-11. 

13 Topley, Cantonese Society in Hong Kong and Singapore, chap. 13, esp. 277. 

14 See Freedman, “On the Sociological Study of Chinese Religion,” 37ff. 

15 Cited in Smith, The Qing Dynasty and Traditional Chinese Culture, 239-40. 

16 See the criticisms of Watson's approach in Sutton, “Ritual, Cultural Standardization, and 
Orthopraxy in China." 
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Similar, but not identical, issues arise when we shift our focus from “reli- 
gion” to divination. On the one hand, we have the opinion of Wing-tsit Chan: 


The masses believe in astrology, almanacs, dream interpretation, geo- 
mancy, witchcraft, phrenology, palmistry, the recalling of the soul, 
fortune-telling in all forms, charms, magic, and all varieties of supersti- 
tions. The enlightened are seldom contaminated by these diseases.!” 


In the same spirit, Western scholars such as John Henderson have emphasized 
that for some two thousand years, Chinese scholars have often condemned 
popular divinatory beliefs.!® 

On the other hand, as I have long maintained, and will argue below as 
well, there is growing evidence to suggest that from the Warring States period 
(481-221 BCE) onward, Chinese scholarly elites have availed of virtually all the 
“popular” mantic techniques enumerated by Chan above.!? Moreover, although 
there have always been criticisms of mantic practices by Chinese elites, they 
have almost invariably been directed toward one or another technique (or type 
of practitioner), not against the idea of divination itself. A partial exception 
might be the philosopher Xunzi 4j-F- (c.310—238 BCE), who steadfastly rejected 
the idea that anyone can understand the future through divination. But even 
he saw value in the practice, as a way of helping humans to understand their 
role in the cosmos - specifically, the goal of “forming a triad with Heaven and 
Earth" (ren can tiandi AK Z-X3t)29 What bothered scholarly elites most was 
the professionalization of divination — self-interested prediction for profit. 


17 Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China, 1431-42. 

18 Henderson, The Development and Decline of Chinese Cosmology; and Henderson, 
"Cosmology and Concepts of Nature in Traditional China." 

19 Ihave documented this point at length in Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers. During 
the past several decades, a great deal of research has been done in Mainland China on 
divination, which, prior to the 1980s was a taboo topic. See Smith, “Divination in Late 
Imperial China.” For just a few of a great many Western-language studies of divina- 
tion based on archaeological discoveries in China, see Harper, "Warring States Natural 
Philosophy and Occult Thought"; Kalinowski, "Technical Traditions in Ancient China"; 
Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers under the Eastern Zhou"; Kalinowski, “Divination 
and Astrology"; Fodde-Reguer, “Divining Bureaucracy”; Raphals, Divination and Prediction 
in Early China and Ancient Greece; and Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate and Popular 
Culture. For a few relevant Chinese-language works, see Hu, Zhongguo zaoqi fangshu yu 
wenxian congkao; Li, Zhongguo fangshu zhengkao; Li, Zhongguo fangshu xukao; Song, 
Zhongguo shushu wenhua shi; Zhang, Fangshu yu Zhongguo chuantong wenhua. See also 
Constance Cook's contribution in this volume. 

20 See the discussion in Puett, To Become a God, 182-88. 
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2 Cosmology and Divination in Traditional China: A Brief Overview 


Divination in China is as old as Chinese culture itself. By the third millennium, 
BCE at the latest, specialists in reading stress cracks in the bones of deer, sheep, 
pigs, and cattle had already emerged as a distinct occupational group in north 
China's neolithic cultures. During the Shang dynasty (c.1600—c.1050 BCE), the 
use of these so-called oracle bones reached a high degree of sophistication, 
since this form of divination became the principal means by which the Shang 
kings were able to establish communication, through the medium of their 
ancestors, with their supreme deity, Shangdi [77 ("Lord on High"). It was thus 
a royal prerogative. By applying intense heat to the dried plastrons of turtles 


and to the scapulae of cattle and other animals - a technique known as pyro- 
plastromancy or more simply pyromancy - the Shang kings and their diviners 
were able to produce cracks in the bone, which yielded answers to questions 
both trivial and weighty. Such "questions" which modern Chinese scholars 
describe as “charges” (mingci $38), were normally phrased as declarations, 
which might express a prediction, a hope, a fear, or a prayer of a sort.?! 

Early Shang oracle bone divination bore on a wide range of topics, from the 
stars, weather, agriculture, hunting, construction, warfare and travel, to admin- 
istrative problems and sacrifices, personal health, child-bearing, and, impor- 
tantly, dreams.?? In the words of David Keightley, pyromancy expressed "the 
very ethos and world view of the Shang elite,” albeit incompletely.?? It also left 
a significant legacy to subsequent dynasties, in addition to an obvious empha- 
sis on divination and ancestor veneration. For instance, the Shang dynasty's 


use of sexagenary cyclical characters (“stems,” gan F and "branches," zhi xz) to 
mark time continued in all subsequent dynasties, and can still be seen today in 
traditional Chinese almanacs and divination manuals of all sorts.?^ Moreover, 
there is growing evidence to support the view that the Shang Chinese devel- 
oped a numerical system capable of producing the trigrams (gua fẹ) and hexa- 
grams (also gua þ) that became the foundation of the legendary Yijing 5% or 


21 Many Western scholars have come to similar conclusions. For a convenient summary, 
see Edward L. Shaughnessy's long and detailed review of Lisa Raphals' Divination and 
Prediction in Early China and Ancient Greece in the Journal of Chinese Studies. 

22 Shang oracle bone inscriptions indicate an interest in dream interpretation that per- 
sisted throughout Chinese history. See, for example, Drége, “Notes d'onirologie chinoise"; 
and Ong, The Interpretation of Dreams in Ancient China. In Chinese, consult Chen et al., 
Zhonghua zhanmeng shu. 

23 Keightley, Sources of Shang History, 155. 

24 See J. Smith, “The ‘Di Zhi’ Jl 3x as Lunar Phases.” 
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Classic of Changes) — arguably the single most important work in China's entire 
imperial history.?5 

By the late Shang period, in contrast to earlier in the dynasty, oracle bone 
divinations focused narrowly on a fixed sacrificial schedule and ritualized 
affairs such as the hunt (tian HH; lit. “[taking] the field"), and whereas the earli- 
est prognostications (zhanci St) were often elaborate and could be either 


auspicious or inauspicious, by the end of the Shang period such prognostica- 
tions tended to be brief, formalized, and almost invariably auspicious. Similarly, 
verifications (yanci E88) — that is, records of what actually happened after a 
prognostication had been made - were often detailed in the early Shang and 
far more terse by the end of the dynasty. This and other evidence suggests 
that in the twilight of Shang rule, pyromancy lost much of its mystique, and 
became more accessible to non-royalty. Meanwhile, other forms of divination, 
including the use of milfoil stalks to divine, seem to have gained in popularity 
(see below).26 

Shang theocratic rule surrendered to a more "secular" feudalism in the Zhou 
dynasty (c.1050—256 BCE). As is well known, the Zhou kings justified their con- 
quest of the Shang by reference to the so-called Mandate of Heaven (tianming 
Xf). This explicitly moral concept gave Heaven responsibility for determin- 
ing if earthly government was benevolent and just. If so, there would be har- 
mony in nature and peace on earth; if not, then Heaven's displeasure would 
be expressed through anomalies and natural disasters. Rebellions would arise, 
and the existing government's mandate would be withdrawn. Oppressed peo- 
ple, it came to be believed, had the right to rebel, and heavenly signs pointed 
the way. For this reason, the Zhou state, and all subsequent Chinese regimes, 
made every effort to divine Heaven's will, to predict the movements of the sun, 
moon, stars and planets, and to interpret portents correctly. Chinese astrol- 
ogy, astronomy, divination and calendrical science increasingly coalesced into 
a single administratively-grounded science.?" 

Classical sources from the Zhou period, such as the Odes (Shi #¥; later 


E 


Shijing FX or Classic of Poetry), the Documents (Shu € or Shangshu HE; 


25 See Zhang and Liu, "Some Observations about Milfoil Divination.’ On the cultural signifi- 
cance of the Changes, see Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos and Ordering the World; and The I 
Ching. 

26 It should be noted, however, that according to recent research, the use of oracle bones 
remained "a living tradition and an active form of mantic and religious culture" for nearly 
a thousand years into the imperial era. See Kory, "Cracking to Divine,” esp. 421ff. 

27 See Sivin, "State, Cosmos, and Body"; see also Wang, Cosmology and Political Culture in 
Early China, and Wang, Yinyang. 
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later Shujing Æ% or Classic of history), the Zhou Changes (Zhouyi FH; later to 
become the Yijing), the Spring and Autumn Annals (Chunqiu #k), the Record 
of Ritual (Liji #23C), the Zuozhuan 7¢{# (Commentary of Zuo), and the Zhouli 
fa (Rites of Zhou), together with recently excavated inscribed oracle bones, 
bronzes and writings on both silk and bamboo, attest to the importance of div- 
ination in China throughout the Zhou period.?? During the early Zhou, as had 
been the case during most of the Shang dynasty, divination remained primar- 


Un 


ily a royal prerogative. By the Spring and Autumn era (c.722-481 BCE), however, 
and especially during the chaotic Warring States period (c.481-221 BCE) that 
followed, the mantic arts became more diversified and widespread, practiced 
now by private individuals as well as the court, and by women as well as men.?9 

Although pyromancy remained a prominent form of divination during the 
Zhou period and thereafter, the use of milfoil stalks (shi =) for mantic pur- 
poses proved to be far more convenient. The most common use of the milfoil 
during the late Zhou period, and indeed throughout the entire imperial era 
(221 BCE to 1912 CE), was in conjunction with the Zhou Changes.?? The basic 
text (benwen XX) of the “received” version of this document?! dating from 
around 800 BCE, perhaps earlier, consists of sixty-four hexagrams (gua £h), 
each with a name designed to indicate its basic symbolic significance. Most 
hexagram names (guaming $4) refer to a thing, an activity, a state, a situa- 
tion, a quality, an emotion, or a relationship — for example, “Well,” “Marrying 
Maiden, “Treading,” "Peace, “Obstruction,” “Waiting,” “Contention,” and 
“Contentment.” Each hexagram is composed of six solid (yang, ^ )orbro- 
ken (yin, — )linesin various combinations. Every hexagram also has a “judg- 
ment" (tuan &; a.k.a. “hexagram statement’, guaci $t; sometimes known 
in English as a “decision,” or a “tag”), and a cryptic “appended statement” 


28 Inthe Zuozhuan alone there more than 130 accounts of divination: 46 pertaining to oracle 
bones 26 pertaining to dreams, 19 pertaining to astrology and the calendar, 18 pertaining 
to milfoil stalks and 15 pertaining to omens. For relevant citations, see the sources cited in 
note 19 above and note 50 below. 

29 See Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers under the Eastern Zhou,” 341-96. For gender 
issues, see Raphals, Divination and Prediction in Early China and Ancient Greece — in par- 
ticular the section on "Gender and Mantic Access" — and Jia, "Gender and Early Chinese 
Cosmology Revisited." 

30  SeeSmith, Fathoming the Cosmos; and The I Ching, for details on the theoretical founda- 
tions and historical evolution of the Changes in China. 

31  Onthevarious other versions of the Changes discovered during the past few decades, see 
Edward Shaughnessy's Unearthing the Changes. See also Xing, "Hexagram Pictures and 
Early Yi Schools"; and Cook and Zhao, Stalk Divination. 
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(xici 224% or yaoci 35 BE) for each line. The judgments are short explanations of 
the overall symbolic situation represented by a given hexagram.?? 

According to the theory of the Changes as it developed during the late 
Zhou period, the sixty-four hexagrams represented all of the fundamental 
situations one might encounter at any given moment in one's life. It followed, 


then, that by selecting a particular hexagram or hexagrams at a given moment, 
and by correctly interpreting the symbolic elements involved (especially, but 
not exclusively, the judgments, line statements and trigrams), a person could 
devise a strategy for dealing with issues pertaining to the present and the 
future. Everything depended on the correct interpretation of these symbolic 
elements, generally described as “images” (xiang £; also translated as figures, 
symbols, models, configurations, counterparts, simulacra, etc.), which repre- 
sented and expressed the cosmic powers and changing circumstances of the 
entire universe.?? 

The problem with the basic text of the Changes is that it began as “an 
assorted and jumbled compilation of omens, rhymed proverbs, riddles and 
paradoxes, snatches of song and story, drawn from popular lore and archaic 
traditions of divination,”*+ and therefore almost nothing about it was unam- 
biguously clear. Written commentaries were thus necessary to make practical, 
moral and/or metaphysical sense out of it. The most important of these, at 
least in the early history of the work, were known collectively as the Shiyi + 
32 (Ten wings). These diverse commentaries, written by different people at 
different times during the Warring States period, became officially attached 
to the basic text of the Changes when the work received imperial sanction in 
136 BCE as a major “Confucian” classic — that is, a work closely associated with 
the moral teachings of Confucius and his followers.?5 

Parallel to the growing popularity of the Zhouyi as a device for know- 
ing the future in the late Zhou era was a burst of interest in other divination 


32 See Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos and The I Ching for details on the evolving symbolism 
of the Changes. 

33 For a discussion of the concept of images, see Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 38-40 and 
274, notes 36—41; Kory, "Cracking to Divine,” 24-31; Gu, “Elucidation of Images in the Book 
of Changes.’ 

34 Nylan and Sivin, "The First Neo-Confucianism,” 43. Cf. Xing, “Did King Wen of Zhou 
Develop the Zhouyi?" 

35 As many Asian and Western authorities have pointed out, there is no classical Chinese 
term that fits the Western term “Confucianism.” The closest Chinese expressions are 
Rujiao fit; (the teaching of the classical scholars [Ru] fiti) or Ruxue fii (the learning 
of the classical scholars), which often referred to ritual specialists. For this reason, some 
Western scholars prefer the terms Ru or Ruist. But if we grant that the teachings/learning 
of the Ru admitted as much variety as, say, "Christianity" or “socialism,” I think we can 
comfortably use Confucians and Confucianism, especially from the Song period onward. 
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systems — astrology, dream interpretation, geomancy, physiognomy, predic- 
tions based on weather, calendrical calculations and various computational 


arts (shushu iij#).36 One obviously important factor contributing to the 
popularity of divination during the Warring States period was the chaos and 
uncertainty of the times. People of all social classes wanted to know how to 
cope more effectively with present and future circumstances, and fortune- 
tellers were able to provide some measure of guidance and assurance.?? One 
E), which 
specified propitious and unpropitious times for a wide range of activities, from 


ul 


popular means for doing so was the almanac or *day book" (rishu 


marriage and milfoil divination, to bathing, washing one's hair, or beginning a 
construction project.38 

Aside from the well-known contributions of philosophers such as 
Confucius, Laozi (sixth century?), Mozi (c.470-c.391), Mencius (c.372-c.289), 
Zhuangzi (c.389-286 BCE), and Xunzi to ethical and epistemological dis- 
course in China, the single most important intellectual development of the 
Warring States period was the growing influence of correlative cosmology — 
championed, according to tradition, by the “naturalist” philosopher Zou Yan 
$1471 (c.305-240 BCE) and further developed by several other Chinese think- 
ers, including those represented in a composite work attributed to Lü Buwei 
= (291-235 BCE) titled Lüshi chunqiu (kx (The spring and autumn 
annals of Mr Lü). At the heart of this emerging cosmology lay the concepts of 
yin [& and yang Þa, the wuxing TfT (variously translated as five agents, five 
activities, five phases, five elements, five qualities, etc.), and qi 5&, (variously 


translated as life breath, ether, energy, pneuma, vital essence, material force, 
primordial substance, psychophysical stuff, etc.). The origins and evolution of 
these concepts, which I shall generally leave untranslated, have been much 
discussed by Asian and Western scholars — particularly in the light of new 
archaeological discoveries in China during the past several decades.?? 

These three cosmological concepts became virtually indispensable in 
late Zhou, Qin and Han discourses of all sorts — from philosophy, religion, 


36 There are a wide variety of technical terms and translations for these and other forms 
of divination. See, for example, Kalinowski, "Technical Traditions," 223-48; Kalinowski, 
"Mantic Texts”; and Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology.” In Chinese, see Li, Zhongguo 
fangshu zhengkao, and "Zhanguo Qin Han fangshi liupai kao." 

37 From a philosophical standpoint, a number of Chinese thinkers attributed the rise 
of “techniques” (shu fF) in the Warring States period to the "decline of the Dao.” See 
Csikszentmihalyi, “Chia I's ‘Techniques of the Tao’” n8ff. 

38 See Kalinowski, "Les livres des jours (rishu).’ See also Harper and Kalinowski, Books of 
Fate and Popular Culture. 

39 For an overview, see Nylan, "Yin-yang, Five Phases, and Qi," 398-408. See also the works 
cited in note 19 above and note 47 below. On echoes of the "Great Commentary" in the 
Lüshi chunqiu, see Cook, "Lüshi chunqiu and the Resolution of Philosophical Dissonance.” 
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psychology, divination, food and medicine to art, music, ritual, law and mili- 
tary affairs.^? They were also shared by different social classes and manifest in 
different regions of China. To be sure, certain scholars and practitioners might 
have somewhat different conceptions of exactly how yin and yang and the wux- 
ing operated, or how qi was generated and how it was constituted. Moreover, 
there were discussions of yin and yang that did not include the wuxing and 
discussions of the wuxing that did not involve yin and yang. But over time, 
substantial agreement emerged regarding the cosmological and ontological 
status of these three concepts, which came to be viewed in terms of interac- 


tions based on “influence and response" (ganying JEW), resonances that might 
exist any kind of relationship, from the mundane to the cosmic.^! 

So it was that on the eve of the imperial era, yin and yang, wuxing and qi — 
like various spirits, heavenly bodies, earthly forms, stems and branches, and 
the trigrams and hexagrams of the Changes — were viewed as cosmic forces 
that were (or could be) dynamically related and interactive. Different individu- 
als might emphasize different cosmic variables in their calculations, but all the 
variables were at least theoretically in play. 


3 The Han Divination and Cosmology 


Correlative cosmology reached a high point in the Han dynasty (206 BCE- 
220 CE). By this time there seems to have been widespread agreement on the 
basic functions of yin and yang, wuxing, and qi. At the risk of oversimplification, 
yin and yang came to be viewed in three distinct but related ways: (1) as cosmic 
forces that produced and animated all natural phenomena; (2) as terms used 
to identify recurrent, cyclical patterns of rise and decline, waxing and wan- 
ing; and (3) as comparative categories, describing dualistic relationships that 


40 Forsome examples, see Cullen, “Understanding the Planets in Ancient China"; Pankenier, 
Astrology and Cosmology in Early China; Puett, "Innovation as Ritualization" and To 
Become a God; Lai, Excavating the Afterlife; Raphals, “Divination and Medicine in China 
and Greece; Sterckx, Of Tripod and Palate; Rawson, “Cosmological Systems as Sources of 
Art, Ornament and Design"; Ning, “Xiang, dao, and the Unity of Arts"; Brindley, Music, 
Cosmology, and the Politics of Harmony in Early China; Milburn, “Gai Lu"; Yates, “New 
Light on Ancient Chinese Military Texts"; Unschuld, Huang Di Nei Jing Su Wen: Nature, 
Knowledge, Imagery; Wang, Order in Early Chinese Texts. In Chinese, see for example, 
Hu, Zhongguo zaoqi fangshu yu wenxian congkao; Li, Zhongguo fangshu zhengkao and 
Zhongguo fangshu xukao; Song, Zhongguo shushu wenhua shi; and Zhang, Fangshu yu 
Zhongguo chuantong wenhua. 

41 The classic work on Chinese correlative cosmology is Graham, Yin-Yang and the Nature of 
Correlative Thinking. See also Henderson, The Development and Decline, esp. 20-28. 
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were inherently unequal but almost invariably complementary. Similarly, the 
wuxing came to be viewed as cosmic agents identified with phases of change, 
and linked with various colors, directions, flavors, musical notes, senses, grains, 
sacrifices, punishments and even moral qualities. Qi came to be understood to 
be not only the “stuff” of which all phenomena were constituted, but also the 
energy that “makes things happen in stuff"? 

Meanwhile, during the long and illustrious reign of Han Wudi (141-89 BCE.), 
the Zhouyi, now officially amplified by the Ten Wings, had become a bona fide 


Confucian classic, the Yijing. Taken together, its “wings” — the Dazhuan K 


(Great commentary) and the Shuoguazhuan i $M (Explaining the trigrams 
commentary) in particular — transformed the Changes into a document of cor- 
relative cosmology par excellence.*? Trigrams, for example, came to be known 


not only by their primary attributes (Qian #Z, "The Creative"; Kun St, “The 
Receptive”; Dui f, "The Arousing"; etc.), but also by new associations involv- 
ing different family relationships, animals, elements, directions of the com- 
pass, seasons, parts of the day, parts of the body, social roles, and colors. Other 
^wings" helped to explain the cryptic tuan and line readings of the basic text, 
and, through the use of colorful analogies, metaphors and other forms of imag- 
ery, they elucidated the structure and significance of the hexagrams in terms 
of their individual lines and constituent trigrams, as well as their relationship 
to other hexagrams and natural phenomena. The Ten Wings also suffused the 
Yijing with Confucian ethical judgments, and articulated its metaphysical 
principles, including the fundamental ideas of yinyang complementarity and 
the interaction of the “three [cosmic] powers" (sancai =% ): Heaven, Earth 
and Man. Furthermore, they supplied an important numerological orienta- 
tion to the classic, based on the idea expressed in the Great Commentary that 
"a mastery of numbers [that enables one] to know the future is called prognos- 
tication" ( ji shu zhi lai zhi wei zhan FREAK Z 38 c ).44 

Much debate surrounds the issue of exactly when and how yinyang and 


wuxing correlative cosmology came to be a dominant feature of Han thought. 
In the eyes of many Chinese and Western authorities, primary credit goes 
the redoubtable scholar Dong Zhongshu 3&fP$f (c.198—c.107 BCE) — putative 
author of a famous work titled Chunqiu fanlu IK (Luxuriant gems of 


the Spring and Autumn [Annals]). But it is plain that the various editions of 


42 This is Nathan Sivin's formulation, cited in Smith, The I Ching, 52. 

43 Foran overview of correlative thinking in the Yijing and related texts dating from the Han 
period, see Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 36-88. 

44 See, for example, Sivin, “Change and Continuity in Early Cosmology"; and Smith, 
"Fathoming the Changes.” 
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this rather disjointed work betray many signs of later interpolations and other 
adjustments. Michael Loewe argues, for example, “No reference to Wu xing 
[ 4.47] appears in his [Dong’s] authentic writings, and grave doubts have been 
cast in particular on the authenticity of those chapters of the Chunqiu fanlu 
that are concerned with Wu xing.’4° Two other much-discussed composite 


works played a significant role in the development of Han cosmology. One was 
sponsored by Liu An £z (c.179-122 BCE) and titled Huainanzi £A T- (The 


Master of Huainan); the other, sponsored by Ban Gu HEE] (32—92 CE) was titled 
Baihu tong H f2i& (a.k.a. Baihu tongyi H M3 or Baihu tong delun Fe 


ai; Comprehensive discussions from the White Tiger [Hall]).*6 


Suffice it to say that at some point toward the end of the Western Han 
period (206 BCE-9 CE), a state-sponsored world view developed, based on the 
assumption that certain Confucian values were inherent in the cosmic order, 
and that human relationships and institutions were reflections of that order. 
The Han-era “Tianguan shu KẸ” (Treatise on celestial offices) of the Shiji 
(Historical records), like the “Tianwen zhi X X" (Treatise on the heavens) 
in the Hanshu, established an explicit analogy between the realm of Heaven 


and the realm of Man: Asterisms and stars had their counterparts in govern- 
ment bureaus and official positions, just as divisions of the heavens had their 
analogues on earth. According to this correspondence theory, which displayed 
remarkable tenacity in China, proper behavior, proper government and proper 
rituals contributed to cosmic harmony, while immoral actions and improper 
relationships disrupted the balance of yin and yang and wuxing forces in the 
universe, striking a discordant and therefore disruptive note in the cosmic 
symphony.^? 

As in the late Warring States period, but with ever greater systemization, 
Han cosmological assumptions and analogies found their way into a great 
many political, philosophical, religious, divinatory, medical, scientific, musi- 
cal, military and other texts.^? It would be tedious to discuss even a small 
fraction of these writings, especially since scholars in the West such as Sarah 
Allan, Erica Brindley, Constance Cook, Mark Csikszentmihalyi, Donald Harper, 
Marc Kalinowski, Michael Loewe, John Major, Xin Ning, Michael Nylan, David 
Pankenier, Mu-chou Poo, Michael Puett, Sarah Queen, Lisa Raphals, Edward 


45 See Loewe, Dong Zhongshu, 39. Cf. [Dong Zhongshu 3&fP47,] Luxuriant Gems of the 
Spring and Autumn. Loewe reviews this latter work in no. 64 of the Zhongguo wenhua 
yanjiusuo xuebao P [d SCL RER. 

46 See, for example, Major et al., The Huainanzi; and Tjan, Po Hu T'ung. 

47 See Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early China. 

48 See Loewe, “Divination by Shells, Bones, and Stalks”; see also the sources cited in 
notes 39-41 above and 50-54 below. 
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Shaughnessy, Nathan Sivin, Roel Sterckx, Paul Unschuld, Aihe Wang, Robin 
Yates and Lu Zhao - to name just a few — have done such a splendid job in 
identifying the emergence and evolution of these texts and traditions during 
the last three or four centuries before the Common Era.^? 

Let me focus briefly now on the evolution of divinatory traditions during 
the Western and the Eastern Han (25-220 CE). Again, these have been dis- 
cussed at length by many of the above-named individuals — Marc Kalinowski 
in particular? These scholars have repeatedly pointed out the many shared 
cosmological assumptions that underlay certain "technical" fields — espe- 
cially medicine and divination.*! Kalinowski's research has also shown how 
divinatory and religious traditions inherited from the Warring States era 
were adjusted to changing social and political conditions during the Han (and 
thereafter). Among the most important new developments he identifies are 
"the consolidation of the institutions of official divination, the adaptation 
of the arts of interpreting oracles and portents to contemporary beliefs about 
nature and the divine, the systematization of divinatory writings and tech- 
niques, and finally the participation of literate circles in the diffusion of mantic 
knowledge in society" 5? Regarding the last point, Kalinowski writes: 


The standard histories of Han contain a number of stories of individu- 
als who engaged more or less regularly in mantic activities, though not 
in a professional or official capacity. These men worked in the market- 


place (mai bu yu shi & | rli), as well as in official settings and private 
contexts. Their careers were marked by significant social mobility. Some 
began as low-level officials of a county and rose gradually to high office 
in the capital; others who became famous never left their own area. 
Most were initiated in the arts of divination through service to a master 
(shi shi fifi) who might also be their father or other senior relative (fu 


Æ) 
X 


ye Xà 


. Lineages of mantic experts are sometimes said to have extended 


49 X Needless to say, all of these scholars have drawn heavily upon, and often, in fact, collabo- 
rated actively with, scholars on the Chinese Mainland. 

50 See, for example, Kalinwoski, "Technical Traditions in Ancient China"; Kalinowski, 
"Mantic Texts”; Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology"; Kalinowski, “Diviners and 
Astrologers under the Eastern Zhou"; Kalinowski [Ma Ke], "Wang Chong sixiang zhong de 
mingyun yu zhanbu’; Kalinowski, "The Xingde Jt!|# Texts from Mawangdui"; Kalinowski, 
"Divination et astrologie dans l'empire Han"; Kalinowski [Ma Ke], “Xian Qin suili wen- 
hua”; Kalinowski, "Les livres des jours (rishu)"; Kalinowski, Wang Chong; Kalinowski, "The 
Notion of ‘Shi’ st.” 

51 See Harper, “Physicians and Diviners"; and Raphals, “Divination and Medicine in China 
and Greece." 

52 Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology,” 339. 
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over several generations, ... Another feature common to most of these 
individuals was that they were educated as classicists (ru fi). Some 
attended the Academy [taixue X=], which was under the superinten- 


dent of ceremonial, and several rose to be academicians (boshi f 1-). "By 
day they recited the Classics and at night they observed the stars and con- 


SH ey y 


stellations" (zhou song shuzhuan, ye guan xingsu E4 [8, KEETA). 


During the Eastern Han, many such individuals continued to teach and trans- 
mit mantic knowledge, but often in retirement from public life.5+ 

A great deal of scholarly attention in both China and the West has been 
devoted to daybooks (rishu H3 
Warring States period as a form of calendrical divination and became espe- 
cially prevalent in the Qin and Han dynasties.95 Lisa Raphals describes their 
basic features and their close connection with evolving Chinese medical 
traditions: 


LLL 


=) which, as indicated above, emerged in the 


In hemerological "daybooks" illness are classed into types in order to 
determine auspicious days for treatment, based on yin-yang and Five 
Phase [wuxing FfF] schemata. These techniques eventually coexisted 


with the more systematized Han dynasty yin-yang and Five-Phase medi- 
cal theories of the Huangdi neijing 94€ [The Yellow Emperor's 
inner classic]... It also associates each of the twelve earthly branches 
with the origin of a particular illness. As Donald Harper has shown, this 
new approach totally changed the iatromantic encounter by introducing 
a new kind of predictability based on the inevitability of the sexagenary 
cycle.56 


This tendency to correlate stems and branches with yin, yang and the wuxing 
found expression in a great variety of Han-era divination systems, including, 
not surprisingly, the Yijing. According to traditional Chinese commentators, 
there were three main interpretative traditions in the early development of 
the Changes. One was identified with a fifth-generation disciple of Confucius 


53 Ibid., 341-42. 

54 Ibid., 342ff. 

55 See Kalinowski, “Les livres des jours (rishu)’; also Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate 
and Poputar Culture. 

56  Raphals, “Divination and Medicine in China and Greece,” 88-89. See also Harper, 
“Physicians and Diviners" For a detailed analysis of the Huangdi neijing, see Paul 
Unschuld’s Huang Di Nei Jing Su Wen: Nature, Knowledge, Imagery and his Huang Di Nei 
Jing Su Wen: Annotated Translation. 
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named Tian He FHfnj (c.202-143 BCE), whose teachings were eventually trans- 
mitted to three main figures - Meng Xi a=, Shi Chou jt, and Lianggiu He 
ZAA — all of whom lived roughly between go and 40 BCE. A second tra- 


dition was associated in part with Meng Xi but primarily with Jiao Yanshou 
FE WES} (c.70—10 BCE) and his famous student, Jing Fang 5 Ej (77-37 BCE). The 
third tradition, also connected in part with Meng Xi, was identified primarily 


with Fei Zhi £t Éf (c.50 BCE-10 CE), whose scholarship inspired several influ- 


ential scholars in the later Han period, including Ma Rong Mt (79-166 CE), 
Zheng Xuan É[Z (127-200 CE), Xun Shuang &j3& (128-90 CE), and Yu Fan 
EEN (164—233 CE). A significant point to remember about these lines of trans- 
mission is that they display a deceptive clarity. On the ground, intellectual 
affiliations could be far more complex and problematic.5” 

Another point to keep in mind is that approaches to the Yijing varied 
substantially in the Han — not least because several different versions of the 
Changes circulated during the early Han.58 For instance, we know that the 


Mawangdui EH silk manuscript of the Yijing, sealed in the second cen- 


tury BCE and unearthed in 1973, departs in several significant respects from 
later "standard" editions of the classic, not least in its ordering of the tri- 
grams and hexagrams. So, it seems, did the ordering scheme of Meng Xi 


(whose student Jiao Yanshou who supposedly compiled the Yilin AA 
(Forest of changes) following Meng's system. Moreover, one or another ver- 
sion of the Changes inspired other works, including not only Yang Xiong's $t 
(53 BCE-18 CE) Taixuan jing KZ 2X (Classic of great mystery) and Wei Boyang's 
THES (fl. c.140 CE) Daoist-oriented Zhouyi cantong qi F2 [5]£2 (Token for 


the agreement of the three according to the Zhou Changes), but also a large 
number of prophetic texts (chen sik) and so-called apocryphal writings (weishu 
am) 

The most influential of these were a group of texts known collectively as 
Yiwei 5%% (Changes apocrypha). A book by the distinguished Qing dynasty 


=E= 


scholar Zhang Huiyan 523 (1761-1802) organizes various Yi-oriented apoc- 


ryphal texts into nineteen categories, bringing all of the passages that deal with 
a given theme together in the same section and thus providing a convenient 
inventory of Yiwei exegetical concerns. His categories are: (1) the meanings of 
the term Yi £j; (2) the Yi numbers 1, 7, and 9; (3) the arrangement of the classic 


57 See Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 57ff. 

58 For discussions of these and other Yijing-inspired works, see Smith, Fathoming the 
Cosmos, 71-82. 

59 See Smith, The I Ching , 76-84. 
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into “upper” and “lower” sections; (4) the six line positions; (5) the opera- 
tion of the eight trigrams; (6) Jing Fang’s “six days and seven divisions theory” 
(liuri qifen shuo X HESTER); (7) the seventy-two calendrical periods; (8) the 
sixty-four hexagrams “governing” the year; (9) the path of the hexagrams; 


(10) entering a period of adversity; (11) the guaqi £j system; (12) wind and 
rain; (13) thunder; (14) frost and drought; (15) assorted anomalies; (16) the phe- 
nomena generated by the qi of the eight trigrams; (17) the phenomena gener- 
ated by the qi of the sixty-four hexagrams; (18) the phenomena generated by 
the twenty-four solar periods; and (19) the Hetu X=] il (Yellow River chart) and 
the Luoshu ;& (Luo River writing).°° From Zhang's list we can see a clear 


Lll 


preoccupation with the related categories of cosmology, divination, calendri- 
cal science, numerology, and weather. 

Works of this sort would later be associated with the so-called School of 
Images and Numbers (Xiangshu xuepai Rk), which emphasized elabo- 
rate correlations of all sorts, involving not only various configurations of the 


trigrams, hexagrams and individual lines of the Changes, but also correspon- 
dences between these features of the classic and cosmic variables associated 
with yin and yang, the wuxing, heavenly bodies, divisions of time and space 
(including stems and branches), numbers (shu £y) and so forth. The idea was 
that an appreciation of these correlations would help to illuminate the cryptic 
written text, shedding light on the past and providing both divinatory guid- 
ance and "scientific" explanations of the cosmos for the present (and future). 


Of course correlative schemes of any sort — especially those linked with 
the mantic arts — naturally invited criticisms, some based on personal or 
professional rivalries and others based on principle. Wang Chong EF 


(27—c.100 CE), author of Lunheng itis; (Balanced discourses), is usually viewed 


as the most vehement, persistent and "scientifically minded" critic of mantic 
practices in the entire Han period.8? In fact, however, his views regarding fate 
and divination were both ambivalent and inconsistent. On the one hand, 
he railed against daybooks for their arbitrariness and inconsistency, as well 


as their lack of classical sanction and the role played by spirits (shen 18) in 


60 Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 78. 

61 See the discussion in Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology,” 351ff; and Smith, 
Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 31-32. For most Han scholars, the only danger in divi- 
nation, aside from the possibility of misuse, was the fear that an excessive reliance on 
fortune-tellers and other occult specialists would encourage fatalism rather than self- 
assertion, thus undermining the impulse toward moral improvement. 

62 For two able Western-language translations of Wang's Lunheng, see Kalinowski, Wang 
Chong and the more dated, but still valuable, two volume study by Alfred Forke, titled 
Lun-Heng. See also Puett, "Listening to Sages.’ 
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them — especially the spirit known as Taisui Ajz%. He also resisted the idea 
that wuxing or stem-branch correlations could be used in divination, or that 
Heaven intervened directly in human affairs. On the other hand, it is clear that 
Wang thought certain forms of divination — particularly omenology, dream 
interpretation, physiognomy, and use of the Yijing — had true mantic value. He 
wrote, for example, that "The eight trigrams [of the Changes] embody the cor- 
rect way of all under Heaven,” and that Fuxi and King Wen used these funda- 
mental images as devices to govern the world (giankun liu zi, tianxia zhengdao, 
Fuxi Wen Wang xiang yi zhi shi SZHIZN-- ^ K PIER > (RENCE RL ATE). 
This, Wang went on to say, was recorded in the classics and believed by all 
sages (wen wei jing suo zai, dao wei sheng suo xin X Pykk Pra ^ HER EE BE M(B). 
The problem, Wang thought, was with diviners rather than with divination 


per se. “It is not,’ he claimed, “that divination cannot be used; it is just that 
diviners prognosticate incorrectly" ( fu bushi fei bu ke yong, bushi zhi zhanren 
zhi wu ye R AREAS GAR, PIZA i RI). In short, Wang's principle 


criticism was against professional diviners (variously described as technicians 


(gongji 1X), yinyang specialists (yinyangjia Elz), geomancers (shujia 
WZ, his term for them), wuxing specialists (wuxingzhijia 5f1 2€), com- 
mon scholars (suru (&15), etc.), who were able to delude the general populace. 


This would become a persistent theme throughout China's imperial history, 
although it did little if anything to discourage mantic practices. 

What seems quite clear from Wang's writing is that virtually all of the tech- 
niques he describes were widespread and influential in Han times, even if they 
seemed to be inconsistent in their particulars.55 Moreover, there were, in fact, 
very few systematically minded critics like Wang. One reason may be, as Paul 
Unschuld has observed, that in early Chinese medical, mantic and scientific 
thoughtyinyang and wuxing correlations, together with bureaucratic and other 
analogies, often counted for more than empirical observation — even when, as 
often proved to be the case, the correspondences and analogies were internally 
inconsistent or incompatible with one another. According to Unschuld, “the 
'either/or' question that might be posed by a scientist used to deductive rea- 
soning obviously did not concern a Chinese theoretician or practitioner who 
thought in terms of systematic correspondence." Unschuld goes on to say that 
this phenomenon is one of the basic characteristics distinguishing traditional 


63 See Wang Chong, Lunheng jiaozhu, 493. Wang begins his essay on divination (bushi hA) 
with the statement that everyone believes in it (su xin bushi f& fri M HK), but that techni- 
cians and “common scholars" have the erroneous idea that Heaven and Earth are being 
interrogated. 

64 Wang Chong, Lunheng jiaozhu, 484. 

65 Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology,” 352-53. 
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Chinese thought from modern Western science, and that we should regard as 
both questionable and misleading any effort “to eliminate this feature of tra- 
ditional Chinese thought by artificially isolating a coherent and — in a Western 
sense — consistent set of ideas and patterns from ancient Chinese sources."66 
In any case, the wide circulation of Han divination texts — from the Yijing 
and the Taixuan jing to various prognostication books and recently excavated 
hemerological and astrological manuals — testifies to the growing appeal of 
fortune-telling at all levels of Chinese society. In part, as indicated above, the 
expansion and sophistication of divining techniques was a product of late 
Zhou technological, social, and intellectual changes. The Han dynasty's contri- 
bution to the process was to provide state support for a cosmology predicated 
on the assumption that human beings could comprehend the subtle patterns 
of change in the universe, and official sponsorship for a great many occult spe- 
cialists ( fangshi JJ), who found themselves in a position to obtain wealth, 
eminence and power by virtue of their ability to tell the future, heal illnesses, 


or restore cosmic harmony by magical means. So influential were these spe- 
cialists that from Han times onward, every official dynastic history, as well as 
many local gazetteers and other sources, contained special sections devoted to 
biographies of fangshi, usually called “technicians” ( fangji 71x ).97 

Experts in divination and numerology were especially valuable to the 
throne, since imperial legitimacy depended to such a significant degree on 
the correct interpretation of portents and on the proper regulation of human 
affairs. From an administrative standpoint alone the vast and highly central- 
ized Han empire required a standardized calendar so that officials at all levels 
could operate on the same schedule, and know whether months were long 
(thirty days) or short (twenty-nine days), and when an intercalary month had 
to be inserted. An additional factor, inextricably linked to Han cosmology, was 
the need to determine, on the basis of astrological and numerical calculations, 
auspicious days and times for royal ceremonies as well as for empire-wide ritu- 
als, festivals, and other activities. From the government's standpoint, the more 
predictable life was, the better. The throne thus had a vital interest in knowing 
all it could about the future. At the popular level, too, predictability was a vir- 
tue. For this reason, the use of almanacs that indicated days which were auspi- 
cious or inauspicious for various ritual and more mundane activities became 
ever more widespread. 


66 Unschuld, Medicine in China, 79, 85-86, 91. 

67 An appendix to Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology," 359—606, provides a chart identify- 
ing nearly sixty prominent and/or high-ranking mantic practitioners who appear in the 
Han histories. 
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4 Divination and Cosmology in “Medieval” China 
One of the most important philosophical developments in the period from 


the fall of the Han to the Song was a concerted effort on the part of the bril- 
liant “neo-Daoist” Wang Bi =E 4; (226—249) to strip away the astrological, calen- 


drical and numerical symbolism that the Yijing had acquired from Jing Fang, 
Zheng Xuan, Xun Shuang, Yu Fan and other Han commentators. His basic view, 


eloquently expressed in the Zhouyi zhu jf 47~ (Commentary on the Zhou 
Changes), was that the Yijing was not a book of divination. Rather, it was a 
philosophical work that provided guidance for individuals facing the specific 
circumstances described by the sixty-four hexagrams.58 

He thus had no patience for Han interpretive techniques such as the system 
of overlapping trigrams (hugua 4 &|), hexagram changes (guabian =), and 
the application of wuxing and other correlations to the Yijing. In the excerpt 
below, his contempt is palpable: 


When the “overlapping trigrams” method proved inadequate, ... people 
went on further to the “hexagram change” method, and when this “hexa- 
gram change” method proved inadequate, they pushed on even further 
to the “five agents” method, for once they lost sight of what the images 
originally were, they had to become more and more intricate and clever. 
Even though they sometimes might have come across something [con- 
cerning the images], they got absolutely nothing of the concepts. This is 
all due to the fact that by concentrating on the images one forgets about 
the ideas. If one were instead to forget about the images in order to seek 
the ideas they represent, the concepts involved would then become evi- 
dent as a matter of course.9? 


For Wang Bi, as for Wang Chong, the omens or images of the Yijing, did not 
have fixed meaning. The auspiciousness or inauspiciousness of a hexagram 
depended entirely on how well a person responded to the situation repre- 
sented by a given hexagram. Hence, in Wang’s commentary, no hexagram is 
absolutely auspicious, and no hexagram is absolutely inauspicious.”° 

Wang’s interpretation of the Yijing exerted a powerful influence on other 
medieval commentators, such as Kong Yingda fL38X (587-684), whose 


Zhouyi zhengyi Fi Zj1Es& (The correct meaning of the Zhou Changes) was in 


68 Hon, “Human Agency and Change.” 
69  Citedin Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 97-98. 
70 Hon, “Human Agency and Change,’ 230-31. 
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effect a sub-commentary to Wang’s pioneering text. From the Tang dynasty to 
the Ming, the Zhouyi zhengyi was the standard Yijing commentary, authorized 
by the imperial court and tested in the civil service examinations. So influen- 
tial was Wang’s self-consciously subversive effort that many Han dynasty Yijing 
texts simply disappeared in the following few centuries because they were no 
longer viewed as important to an understanding of the essence of the classic.” 

On the other hand, every major method of divination that existed in the Han 
period continued to be practiced in subsequent centuries, often enriched by 
foreign influences as well as domestic developments. During the Six Dynasties 
period, for example, “imported” Buddhism and indigenous “Religious” Daoism 
interacted with Confucianism to produce new ways of thinking about the cos- 
mos in general and “destiny” in particular, and although both religious systems 
developed systems of retribution in the form of either karma (ye 32) or “mer- 
its” and “demerits” (gongguo Z/]3&), Buddhist and Daoist clerics and laypersons 
alike were not averse to consulting mantic specialists or engaging in mantic 


practices personally.7? 

Geomancy or “siting” (dili 38, kanyu HEE, fengshui BK, etc.) became 
especially popular during the Six Dynasties era, practiced with particular skill 
by two famous diviners: Guan Lu ##% (210—256) and Guo Pu FB (276—-324).73 
Guan Lu also gained enduring fame for his influential theories of "fate extrapo- 
lation" (tuiming Hf), also known as “emolument fate" (luming Yki). Later 
practitioners of fate calculation included individuals such as Xiao Ji #74 
(d. c.610), whose still-extant book, Wuxing dayi ATK; (The great meaning 
of the "five agents") attempts to show how the activities of the heavens (such as 
thunder, wind and rain) and groupings of heavenly bodies (such as the twenty- 
eight divisions of the sky known as “lodges” (xiu 7#)) reflect celestial images 
and numbers; how terrestrial configurations (such as mountains and rivers) 
and geographical groupings (the three rivers, four seas, five lakes, nine con- 
tinents, etc.) exemplify earthly images and numbers; and how human activi- 
ties (such as ritual and music) and groups of people and values (the hundred 
officials, the four teachings, the seven virtues, etc.) illustrate the images and 


71 lbid. 

72 See, for example, Mollier, Buddhism and Taoism Face to Face. See also Kalinowski, “La lit- 
térature divinatoire dans le Daozang”; Strickmann, Chinese Poetry and Prophecy; Sakade, 
“Divination as Daoist Practice"; Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping Jing." 

73 See Yuan Shushan, Shu bushi xingxiang xue, 5: 2a; 6:3b—4a, 13a-b, 20b-21a; also TSJC, 
yishu, 47:5865—77; 6523, 6690, 7047, 7063; and SCC, 2:360; vol. 4, part 1, 296ff. 
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numbers of human beings. By understanding such images and numbers, Xiao 
asserts, the workings of the wuxing can be fathomed."^ 

Fate extrapolation enjoyed unprecedented popularity during the Tang 
dynasty (618—907), despite periodic attacks by individual scholars such as 


x» 


Lü Cai 7 (600—665), whose historical essay titled “Luming pian bk fa, 


pu 


or “Luming shu 4km E, “On emolument fate,” included in the Tushu jicheng, 


became a model for later critics of unorthodox divination.” Li Xuzhong 4 


HEF (fl. c.790-835) built on the theoretical foundations laid by Guan Lu and 
Xiao Ji to become the most illustrious exponent of fate extrapolation in the 


E 


Tang. Li, whose highly influential Mingshu MÆ (Book of fate) is still extant, 
emphasized the day of birth as the most important single factor in determin- 
ing one's destiny. He was later eulogized by the great Confucian scholar Han 
Yu $i& £1 (768—824) for his deep knowledge of yinyang/wuxing transformations 
and for his infallibility as a diviner. To this day he is considered one of the most 


important figures in the history of Chinese fate calculation.76 

At various times from 220-907 (and thereafter), the Chinese state and even 
religious orders attempted to prevent individuals from interpreting portents, 
making calendrical or astronomical calculations, selecting lucky and unlucky 
days, engaging in spirit healing and magic, and divining good or bad fortune.” 
Attempts to constrain divination did not, of course, diminish interest in it, 
and the state was powerless in any case to control most mantic practices at 
the local level. In the first place, omen books circulated freely, and Han-style 
non-official almanacs, designating auspicious and inauspicious days for vari- 
ous activities, became increasingly popular. Furthermore, the invention and 
spread of printing allowed enterprising entrepreneurs to begin producing ille- 
gal versions of the official state calendar itself, much to the dismay of Tang 
officials. By the tenth century at the latest, the state itself began issuing spe- 
cial editions of the calendar for public consumption. Popular astrology, mean- 
while, was encouraged by the growth and sophistication of Religious Daoist 
star lore, as well as by the introduction and translation of Indian, Iranian and 
Tantric Buddhist texts.7? 


74 Kalinowski, Cosmologie et divination dans la Chine ancienne. See also TSJC, yishu, 47:7048, 
7063-64. 

75 TSJC, yishu, 47:6524-25, 7057 and 7061. Lü, it should be noted, like many other such critics, 
believed in divination, but decried certain mantic techniques and especially the “decep- 
tion” of professional diviners. 

76  Li'sMingshu and Han’s epitaph are discussed in SKQSZM, 109:22b-25a. 

77 For some examples, see Smith, "The Legacy of Daybooks," esp. 339ff. 

78  Ibid., esp. 341. 
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Divination techniques not only developed in sophistication over time, 
they also spread across space — for instance to the remote city of Dunhuang 
in present-day Gansu province. Evidence can be found in a pioneering book 
titled Divination et sociéte dans la Chine médiévale: Un étude des manuscrits de 
Dunhuang de la Bibliotheque nationale de France et de la British Library (2003). 
This impressive work catalogues some 250 items in a way consonant with tra- 
ditional Chinese bibliographical categories, but it also does much more. For 
instance, it provides a remarkably comprehensive study of the place occupied 
by divination and the “traditional sciences” in the far Western regions of ninth 
and tenth century China. These materials not only provide us with a wealth of 
information on little-known mantic practices, such as the “Confucius’ Horse 
Head Method” (Kongzi matou bufa {LF $5 / 34), but they also allow us to 
relate “medieval” divinatory traditions more closely to those of the Qin, Han 


and Six Dynasties periods. We are thus in a much better position to evaluate 
critically not only the pioneering work of scholars such as Ngo Van Xuyet (1976) 
and Kenneth de Woskin (1983),"? but also later scholarship based on recent 
discoveries of early manuscripts and other artifacts at Mawangdui, Baoshan, 
Wangshan, Shuihudi, and elsewhere. Furthermore, the Dunhuang texts make 
possible a more sophisticated analysis of the mantic systems that developed 
in the Song and later periods, a job that remains to be done more thoroughly. 

By their careful attention to the difficult Dunhuang materials, the authors 
of Divination et sociéte dans la Chine medieval have already been able to show 
that certain practices thought to have arisen in the Song actually had their 
genesis in earlier periods. Moreover, their explanations of these texts have 
helped to clarify terms and concepts that have perplexed many students of 
Chinese divination in the past, myself included. A particularly admirable fea- 
ture of this project is its effort to elucidate Chinese local history by examining 
the “social dynamics” of Dunhuang during the late Tang and Five Dynasties 
era. The various authors show, for example, how diviners operated at the lower 
levels of Chinese government in this remote area, and how local traditions of 
divination differed from those operating in the metropolitan bureaucracy and 
imperial court. These authors also explore the ways divinatory theories and 
practices were transmitted at the local level and how mantic traditions inter- 
sected with institutional Buddhism and Religious Daoism. 


79 See Ngo, Divination, magie et politique dans la Chine ancienne; and DeWoskin, Doctors, 
Diviners and Magicians. 
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5 Divination and Cosmology in Late Imperial China 


Sui-Tang inventions such as printing, gunpowder and the compass, together 
with the dramatic social and economic changes that followed in the wake of 
An Lushan’s rebellion (755—763), paved the way for a fundamental transforma- 
tion of Chinese society in the Song dynasty (960-1279) and thereafter. For our 
purposes, one of the most important of these changes was the rapid and wide- 
spread dissemination of information that came with the expansion of printing 
in the Song. Liao Hsien-huei Èk% and Liu Hsiang-kwang [T5 have writ- 
ten extensively about the relationship between printing and divination in the 


Song period, and the social consequences that attended this development — 
one of which was a remarkable sharing of beliefs and practices among elites 
and commoners.®° Much of the interest in mantic arts during this period arose 
as a result of chronic uncertainty and insecurity — insecurity about social and 
economic changes, competition within the civil service examination system, 
foreign aggression and so forth. And it was the relentless spread of printing 
that encouraged the circulation of all sorts of “practical” books — including 
almanacs and works on divination that gave readers a measure of psychologi- 
cal security in uncertain times. It also gave them a sense of personal agency, 
particularly in matters of vital concern, including travel, education, assump- 
tion of office, marriage and other domestic rituals — notably proper burial for 
one's family.®! 

Another factor contributing to a burst of interest in divination during Song 
times was a surge of creative scholarship on the Yijing, produced by such influ- 
ential thinkers as Shao Yong ABZ (1011-1077), Zhou Dunyi JEjxlifi (1017-1073), 
Zhang Zai 5K&k (1020-1078), Cheng Hao f£ sH (1032-85) and his brother, Cheng 
Yi 42m (1033-1107), Su Shi &X& (1037-1101), Zhu Xi FEE (1130-1200) and Lü 
Zuqian EHE (1137-81).8? Another individual, earlier and less famous than 


any of the above-mentioned, but in certain respects more influential, was 


Chen Tuan [538i (872—989), a Daoist master who also studied Buddhism, and 
was the putative founder of a prominent school of Chinese physiognomy. 


80 See, for example, Liao Hsien-huei's "Qiqiu shenqi," and her “Tiyan xiaodao.’ See also Liu 
Hsiang-kwang's “Liang Song shiren yu busuan wenhua,’ his "Songdai fengshui wenhua 
de kuozhan,’ and esp. his Songren richang shenghuo zhong de busuan yu guiguai. For 
related works in English, see Liao, "Exploring Weal and Woe"; and Davis, Society and the 
Supernatural in Song China. 

81 Discussed in Smith, “The Legacy of Daybooks.” 

82 See Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, chap. 5. 
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A particularly striking feature of Yijing scholarship during the Song period 
was a fascination with cosmological and divinatory charts and diagrams 


(tushu |&|&&) — an interest unrivaled in China since the heyday of xiangshu 


Sw and chenwei 3&&& theories and practices in the Han period. According to 


most authorities, the person responsible for this development was Chen Tuan. 


Here is a typical description, by the modern scholar Sun Guozhong fi}, of 


Chen’s place in the history of Yijing scholarship: 


In the Song dynasty, the Daoist priest Chen Tuan, from Hua Mountain, 


taught the Images and Numbers [xiangshu #8] learning of the Zhou 
Changes to all under Heaven. He also introduced to later generations the 
Yellow River Chart [Hetu ;"[[&]] the Luo River Writing [Luoshu 3338], 
the Chart of the Former Heaven Sequence [Xiantian tu REl], and the 
Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate | Taiji tu fixe], which had been lost 
for two thousand years. Thus, xiangshu learning enjoyed great prosper- 
ity, and the “He Luo School" [He Luo xuepai Y|% JR] arose. Yi scholar- 
ship reached its high point in the Song. Zhu Xi combined Images and 


Numbers learning and Meanings and Principles [yili &$E8] learning with 
the three great exponents of the “He Luo school" [Shao Yong, with his 
Xiantian tu; Zhou Dunyi, with his Taiji tu; and Liu Mu £l (1011-64), with 
his Hetu and Luoshu]. He [Zhu Xi] praised [these three scholars’ achieve- 
ments] at the beginning of his Zhouyi benyi jl 4% [Original meaning 
of the Zhou Changes], and thus established the He Luo school’s position 
in the history of Yi scholarship.9? 


Of course, the genealogy of these and other such illustrations, both before 
and after the Song period, was far more complex than this brief summary 
suggests — not least because, as indicated previously, there is a large and grow- 
ing body of literary, historical, and archaeological evidence indicating that 
ancient versions or prototypes of these charts and diagrams may well have 
existed in Han, if not pre-Han, times. Nonetheless, Chen Tuan's name will 
always remain closely linked with the He Luo school of Yijing learning. 

The Yellow River Chart and the Luo River Writing were both numerically 
oriented cosmic illustrations that inspired all kinds of yinyang, wuxing, stem- 
branch, trigram and other correlations, while the Diagram of the Supreme 
Ultimate showed the genesis of the eight trigrams from Taiji to yin and yang, 
to four "images" of yin and yang, to the eight trigrams themselves. The Chart of 
the Former Heaven Sequence took two forms — one representing the predictive 


83 Quoted in Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 114. 
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capacities of the eight trigrams in a particular order, and the other depicting 
a square-shaped configuration of the sixty-four hexagrams (in which all the 
hexagrams in each horizontal row have the same lower trigram), enclosed by 
a circle-shaped configuration in a different order (in which all yin lines at the 
bottom of the hexagrams are on the right side of the diagram and all yang lines 
at the bottom of the hexagrams are on the left side). Shao Yong believed that 
by assigning numerical values to these hexagrams, and by correlating them 
with various sets and subsets of the original four images of the Diagram of the 
Supreme Ultimate, he could explain all phenomena in the world — all qualities, 
all processes, all things, all conditions, and all relationships.®* 

As Sun Guozhong's account suggests, Zhu Xi — perhaps the most influen- 
tial Chinese thinker since Confucius himself — was responsible for including 
these numerological charts into his Zhouyi benyi. Zhu's great contribution in 
the realm of Yi learning, as Sun indicates, was to combine aspects of Images 
and Numbers learning with the moralistic interpretations of the so-called 
School of Meanings and Principles. Zhu's influential cosmology reflects this 
wide-ranging synthesis. It involved the following major variables: the Supreme 


Ultimate, the cosmic forces of yin and yang, the five agents, principle (di E), 
and material force (qi 5&). In brief, Zhu's view was that the Supreme Ultimate, 
which generated the cosmic forces of yin and yang, served as the source (and 
sum) of the principles, around which qi coalesced to comprise all existing phe- 
nomena. Things differed according to their natural endowment (i.e., different 


combinations of the five agents manifested in qi), and number (shu #) entered 
the picture as an index of the way in which qi became “divided, limited, joined 
and measured."55 Zhu's thought, it is worth mentioning, became orthodoxy for 
the Chinese imperial examination system from 1313 to 1905. 

While Song scholars contemplated patterns of cosmic change with the 
help of the Yijing, geomancers investigated the cosmos with the aid of a new 


ooo 


device, the compass (luopan 228%). This south-pointing invention, derived 


in part from Han dynasty astrolabes or cosmic boards (shi zt) and designed 
explicitly for geomantic purposes, revealed celestial and terrestrial relation- 
ships by means of a series of concentric circles marked with standard sym- 
bols of time and space, including the eight trigrams, the ten “heavenly stems” 
and twelve “earthly branches,” the divisions of the heavens known as the 


twenty-eight “lodges” (ershiba xiu —-l /Xf&), and so forth. Over time, the geo- 


mancer's compass became increasingly sophisticated, with up to twenty-four 


84 See the discussion of these and other such illustrations in Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 
79-81, 114-20, 179-82. 
85 . Forke, World-Conception of the Chinese, 137—42. 
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FIGURE 3.1 An illustration of some Hetu and Luoshu correlations 
SOURCE: JIANG YONG {L7K. HE LUO JINGYUN JH) VA #824 [THE 
QUINTESSENCE OF THE YELLOW RIVER CHART AND THE LUO RIVER 
WRITING], 1756. TAIWAN REPRINT, N.D. 
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concentric rings and symbolic variables that applied to several different divi- 
nation systems.86 

Similarly, fate extrapolation grew more complex. Whereas the techniques of 
Li Xuzhong and his predecessors in the Tang involved at most a consideration 
of the year, month and day of birth, later diviners — notably the tenth-century 


hermit Xu Ziping f$: FE and his many followers — took into account the hour 


as well. These “four pillars" (sizhu VU) of destiny, each designated by two 
characters, came to be known as one's “eight characters" (bazi /\=), a com- 
mon term in Chinese personal fate calculation to this day.8” 

All the while almanacs and divining manuals became ever more accessible 
to the general public. So did certain versions of official state calendars, which, 
like almanacs, designated “lucky” and “unlucky” days for various activities and 


identified a variety of benevolent and malevolent “star-spirits” (shen ## and 


sha 3i or 3%, respectively). Previously, days had been designated primarily by 
cycles of the moon and/or correlations with the sexagenary system of stems 
and branches, but Song calendrical specialists combined elements of other 
zodiacal traditions to create a synthetic system involving correlations between 
the twenty-eight lodges, foreign-inspired seven-day weeks, the sixty days of 
the sexagenary cycle, and the incorporation of twenty-eight symbolic animals, 
which were organized into four groups of seven. The result was a “perpetual” 
calendar based on recurrent cycles of 480 days, calculated in terms of seven 
successive epochs (yuan JÈ). This system of infinitely recurring time-periods 
continued into the Yuan, Ming, and Qing.58 

A heightened awareness of the written language through the printed word 
seems to have been at least partially responsible for the popularity of “dissect- 
ing” or “fathoming” characters (chaizi H+ or cezi H£) as a form of divination 
during the Song period and thereafter. The acknowledged progenitor of this art 
in late imperial times was the eleventh century savant Xie Shi #4. Printing 


also contributed to the mass appeal of divination by "spiritual sticks" (lingq- 
ian 84%), which, like many fortune-telling techniques in the late imperial era, 
came to be practiced in or near Buddhist, Daoist and other religious temples.®? 

One of the most interesting and enduring innovations in Chinese divina- 
tion during the Tang-Song period was “spirit-writing” (fuji KE or fuluan 


86 For exquisite detail on the [uopan, see Feuchtwang, An Anthropological Analysis of Chinese 
Geomancy, 37—58. On the cultural influence of Chinese geomancy in East Asia, see Smith, 
“Divination and Globalization"; and Smith, “The Transnational Travels of Geomancy,” 
parts 1 and 2. 

87 Xu Ziping, Yuanhai ziping. For a summary of his career, see BRZ, 2213-14. 

88 See Smith, "The Legacy of Daybooks.” 

89 See Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 235ff. See also BRZ, 21:4. 
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F), in which “possessed” images, objects, and individuals conveyed mes- 
sages about the present and future. Early spirit possession in China did not 
generally involve literacy, but by the eleventh century CE it had come to be 
associated closely with the scholarly elite. Over time, the fuji tradition merged 


Er 


with the “morality book" (shanshu #433) tradition of popular religion, with the 


result that entire volumes came to be written by deities on ethical themes.?? 

Yet another outcome of the expansion of writing in the Song and later peri- 
ods was that divination became a common literary theme, reflected not only 
in poetry, but also in narrative works such as short stories, and later, during the 
Yuan and Ming dynasties, in plays and novels. Although often the butt of schol- 
arly jokes in popular literature, fortune-tellers were ubiquitous.?! 

During the Yuan (1279-1368), Ming (1368-1644) and Qing (1636-1911) dynas- 
ties, no fundamental changes took place in either the theory or the practice 
of divination, although during all three of these periods the state did estab- 
lish prefectural and district schools of divination (Yinyangxue [Z[,5&) to train 
functionaries who could “divine auspicious days, and related matters of topog- 
raphy and orientation."?? Meanwhile, of course, the state-sponsored cosmol- 
ogy, as expressed in official calendars and other such astrologically oriented 
works, continued to be based on the usual major variables: yin and yang, the 
wuxing, the eight trigrams (in both the Former Heaven and Later Heaven con- 
figurations), the Hetu and Luoshu, various correlative systems involving stems 
and branches, the twenty-eight lodges, and a constantly growing array of 
benevolent and malevolent "star-spirits" (shen and sha). Judging from official 
documents, such as the Qing dynasty’s Qinding xieji bianfang shu KE tach 
7j & (Imperially approved treatise on harmonizing the times and distinguish- 
ing the directions; 1741), the enormous number of cosmic variables in play, and 


LL 


the innumerable interpretive possibilities they presented, naturally resulted 
in inconsistencies and outright contradictions (maodun X- JE), which state- 
appointed astrologers attempted to reconcile.9? But on the whole, the Qing 
state, like all of its predecessors, affirmed and reinforced the inherited cosmol- 
ogy at every turn, in every way possible — most notably in the production and 
distribution of the state calendar. 


From the Yuan dynasty onward, official calendars issued to bureaucrats 
and other functionaries (including representatives of tributary states), began 


9o  See,forexample, Clart, "Moral Mediums" and his contribution in this volume. 

91  See,for example, Hansen, Changing Gods in Medieval China, esp. 61—75. See also note 80 
above. 

92 Huang, “Court Divination and Christianity in the K'ang-hsi Era,” 4. 

93 See Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, chap. 2, esp. 74ff. 
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to display dozens of auspicious and inauspicious activities in sequential col- 


umns, with indications of "appropriate" (yi ÈH.) and “inappropriate” (buyi FE) 
behavior for each individual day of the entire year. As I have discussed else- 
where, these calendars encouraged a remarkable degree of cultural confor- 
mity, as did popular almanacs (tongshu #35, lishu BE, huangli B/§, huangli 
JẸ, etc.), based, like their predecessors from earlier periods, on the same 


H) 


cosmological principles as official calendars. Evidence from the Qing period 
strongly suggests that virtually everyone in China - elites and commoners 
alike — based much of their daily behavior on these hemerological documents 
and their imperatives.?* 

Unlike official calendars, popular almanacs in late imperial times included 
sections on a wide variety of divinatory techniques in addition to the stipula- 
tions of day-columns, such as omen interpretation, fate extrapolation, astrol- 
ogy, geomancy, physiognomy, character dissection, dream analysis, hexagram 
and trigram consultation, and divination by means of "spiritual sticks" This 
sort of material also appeared in encyclopedias of daily use (riyong leishu 


KHz), which were almost as ubiquitous and influential as almanacs.?5 


Meanwhile, professional fortune-tellers of every sort seem to have proliferated, 
both reflecting and contributing to the popularity of divination at all levels of 
Chinese society. Gong Baoli = 


#1] has devoted considerable attention to the 
spread of mantic techniques in the Ming and Qing periods.?6 

It is surprising, therefore, to find that some scholars, notably John 
Henderson, persist in claiming that “correlative cosmology in general declined 
after the Han, at least in higher cultures,” and that “although ... [this cosmol- 
ogy] may have dominated Chinese philosophy during the Han period, it was 
marginal to Song Neo-Confucianism."?? Henderson seems to be on somewhat 


firmer ground, however, when he discusses the effect of “evidential research" 
(kaozheng xue 355) on traditional Chinese learning in the late Ming and 
early- and mid-Qing. Kaozheng scholars of the time, armed with sophisti- 
cated philological techniques and motivated by a passionate desire to "seek 
truth from facts" (shishi qiu shi 225K), attacked the hitherto sacred texts 
of Neo-Confucianism as transmitted and annotated by Zhu Xi, and with their 


94 For details, see Smith, "The Legacy of Daybooks.” 

95 Wau, Wanbao quanshu. See also Smith, "The Cultural Role of Popular Encyclopedias in 
Late Imperial China." 

96 Gong, Shushu huodong yu Ming-Qing shehui; Gong, "Qingdai guanshen shushu huodong 
tanxi’; and Gong, “Qingdai shushu huodong dui jiating shenghuo de yingxiang.” Smith, 
Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, focuses primarily on the Qing period. 

97 See Henderson, “Cosmology and Concepts of Nature in Traditional China.” 
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assault came some criticisms of the state-sponsored cosmology.?? According 
to Henderson, assaults by Qing scholars on correlative cosmology were so 
effective that the radical intellectual leaders of the New Culture Movement 
(c.1915—1925) “did not think it necessary to compose a comprehensive [cosmo- 
logical] critique" Henderson asserts, moreover, that along with the decline of 
the traditional cosmology, came *more or less popular criticism" of at least a 
few of the more prevalent forms of Chinese divination, notably geomancy.?? 
Isee no evidence of such a decline. To be sure, the sometimes glaring incon- 
sistencies of the orthodox cosmology invited heavy criticism from Qing schol- 
ars such as Huang Zongxi æ (1610-1695), Fang Yizhi 75 LAF (1611-1671), 
Gu Yanwu RH KIA (1613-1682), Wang Fuzhi ERZ (1619-1692), Mei Wending 
Tru (1633-1721), Hu Wei tH (1633-1714), Yan Yuan Bt (1635-1704), 
Yan Ruoqu [E] 2:3& (1636-1704), Li Gong ZEE (1659-1733), Jiang Yong ;L7k 
(1681-1762) Hui Dong Kf (1697-1758), Dai Zhen $Æ (1724-1777), and Zhang 


Huiyan SRS (1761-1802). 


But the critiques of these individuals remained focused narrowly on the 
faults of one or another schema, rather than on the inherited cosmology as a 
whole. Moreover, some of the individuals Henderson identifies as critics were, 
in fact, ardent advocates of correlative cosmology. Listen to Jiang Yong, for 
example: 


Concepts such as gougu “Jf [a traditional system of triangulation] and 
chengfang J [multiplication squares] in mathematics, the five sounds 


and six notes [wuyin liulii F.757\{#] in music, the positions of the seven 
luminaries [giyao THÈ] in astrology, the najia $FH and nayin 4475 sys- 


tems of five-agents specialists, the resonant and pure consonants in pho- 


netics, the /i and qi of the geomancers’ compass, the doushou >} and 
qimen 4] methods of day-selection experts, and even the foundations 
and principles of medicine ... all emanate from the Hetu, the Luoshu, the 
trigrams, the hexagrams, their lines.!00 


In Jiang's view, all celestial and terrestrial phenomena fit into certain math- 
ematical patterns and regularities which, when revealed in the Hetu and the 
Luoshu, guaranteed the comprehensibility and commensurability of the natu- 
ral order. Thus, for example, the degrees of the celestial sphere, the zodiacal 


98 For a convenient discussion of “evidential learning" and the scholarly controversies sur- 
rounding it, see Quirin, "Scholarship, Value, Method, and Hermeneutics in Kaozheng." 

99 Henderson, The Development and Decline of Chinese Cosmology, 196-97. 

100 Cited in Smith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 185. 
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signs, and the twenty-four fortnightly periods were all derived from the Hetu 
and Luoshu. So were mathematical harmonics and the pitch-pipe, which 
Jiang linked, in turn, with standard units of length, capacity, weight and even 
money.!?! 

Fang Yizhi had a similar view of the cosmos. In conjunction with his father, 
Fang Kongzhao 774L)& (fl. c.1630), Yizhi developed an interpretation of the 
natural world that relied heavily upon numerologically oriented documents of 
the same sort. He wrote, for example, that “the images and numbers of the Hetu 
and Luoshu provide verification for all [things in nature]" (He Luo xiangshu wei 
yigie zhi gongzheng PERBU — V] 7 2x8). 0? 

In fact, no prominent Confucian scholar denied the idea of a spiritual link 


between man and the cosmos, and none proved willing to abandon correla- 
tive thinking altogether. For every critic of systems builders such as Jing Fang, 
there were dozens, perhaps hundreds, of Qing scholars who held closely to 
their views. Moreover, the seventeenth and eighteenth century emphasis on 


“Han Learning" (Hanxue ;€*&), which was closely related to the School of 
Evidential Research, led, paradoxically, to a revival of interest in ancient cos- 
mology. Pi Xirui SZ$555 (1850-1908) might declare that by late Qing times no 
one believed in the Yellow River Chart and the Luo River Writing anymore, but 


this was assuredly not the case. 

Like many Chinese scholars, the imperial government periodically 
denounced the very mantic practices it employed. But here again, the problem 
was not with the theory of divination; only with the practice. Both the Qing 
state and the scholars who supported it drew a sharp distinction between their 
own theories of cosmic correspondence and “knowing fate,” and those of pro- 
fessional fortune-tellers, who selfishly deluded and exploited their "ignorant" 
clients. The compilers of the Qinding xieji bianfang shu repeatedly criticized 


practitioners of the “occult arts" (shushi i) for their wrong-headed notions, 
even as they enthusiastically embraced and articulated at length the same 
fundamental cosmological assumptions and even many of the same practices. 
As in the case of religion, the Qing elite made a sharp (though somewhat arti- 
ficial) distinction between their own "enlightened" beliefs and the "crude" 
customs of the popular masses, often masked by the rhetoric of Confucian 
morality. Theirs was essentially a class prejudice, masquerading as a matter of 
principle.103 


101 Ibid., 185-86. 

102 See the full discussion in Zhu, Yixue zhexue shi, 3:336ff. 

103 Significantly, the preface to the popular fortune-telling book by Wang Weide EAE (#, 
published in 1709 and titled Bushi zhengzong |} 2X IE% (Orthodox divination), indicates 
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6 Concluding Remarks 


Why did divination last so long and penetrate so deeply into Chinese soci- 
ety? One important reason is that it both embodied and reflected many of the 
most fundamental features of traditional Chinese civilization. Although divi- 
nation always had a certain heterodox potential, it was not fundamentally a 
countercultural phenomenon. On the contrary, it remained an integral part of 
the most important state and domestic rituals, from official sacrifices to life- 
cycle ceremonies.!?^ Enjoying abundant classical sanction and a long history, 
Chinese mantic practices, in their richness and variety, followed the main con- 
tours of Chinese thought. Most forms of Qing divination were eclectic, "spiri- 
tual,” associational, tradition-bound, and highly moralistic.!05 These qualities 
fit comfortably in a syncretic society whose dominant class esteemed ancient 
Confucian values, relied heavily on correlational logic, believed in a spiritual 
link between Heaven, Earth, and Man (which made divination possible, after 
all), and saw "knowing" as an activity in which "the rational operations of the 
intellect were not sharply disconnected from what we [Westerners] would 
call intuition, imagination, illumination, ecstasy, aesthetic perception, ethical 
commitment, or sensuous experience.”!06 

Divination also had a visceral appeal, quite apart from the obvious aesthet- 
ics of geomancy. Even mundane practices, such as the use of divining blocks 
and spiritual sticks, generally took place in comforting and familiar environ- 
ments, either at home or in religious temples. Professional fortune-tellers, for 
their part, employed a colorful and universally resonant symbolism in convey- 
ing their often-poetic messages. This symbolism was deeply imbedded in the 
consciousness of Chinese at all levels of society. Allusions to historical, classi- 
cal, and mythological figures in divinatory statements — derived not only from 
the Confucian canon and the official dynastic histories, but also from vernacu- 
lar literature and oral folk traditions — evoked powerful responses in clients, 
as did appropriate references to certain symbolic colors, numbers, plants and 
animals. 


that many members of the Chinese elite affected disdain for divination, only to use it 
surreptitiously through the agency of friends or servants. See Smith, Fortune-tellers and 
Philosophers, 74 and 8-19. 

104 Much of the following discussion is drawn from, or inspired by, Smith, Fortune-tellers and 
Philosophers, esp. 259ff. 

105 These features of traditional Chinese life are discussed at length in Smith, The Qing 
Dynasty and Traditional Chinese Culture. 

106 Sivin, "Science and Medicine in Chinese History,’ 169-70. 
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Fortune-tellers invariably surrounded themselves with culturally familiar 
paraphernalia. Even the most rudimentary fortune-telling table on the street 
was outfitted with writing materials, books, and calligraphic inscriptions - the 
marks of scholarly refinement and moral cultivation. More elaborate settings 
in homes or divination parlors might boast religious icons or spirit tablets, 
as well as incense and candles, in the fashion of temples and shrines. Visual 
representations of cosmic power such as the Taiji tu and the eight trigrams, 
which often adorned temples and shrines, divination handbooks, almanacs, 
and fortune-telling stalls, were also ubiquitous as decorative elements (and 
charms) in elite and commoner households alike. 

The rituals of divination were similarly satisfying and culturally familiar to 
all clients. Ceremonies such as the burning of incense, which invested divina- 
tory procedures with an explicitly spiritual if not a magical aura, had a truly 
universal appeal. The use of writing by diviners not only enhanced their social 
prestige, but it also gave them cosmic leverage, since so many Chinese believed 
that written words had magical power." Meanwhile, the theatrical perfor- 
mance of fortune-tellers contributed to their public charm. In several respects 
patronizing a diviner was like watching a play, or even participating in one. 
Dramatic forms of divination such as spirit-writing and other types of spirit 
possession held audiences spellbound; but even the more subdued rituals of 
physiognomy, fate extrapolation and word analysis attracted passers-by on the 
streets, in marketplaces, and at temples throughout China. Although private 
fortune-telling parlors existed, and a number of people consulted diviners in 
the privacy of their homes, Chinese divination was fundamentally a public 
affair. This was yet another reason why most Chinese subjects simply took it 
for granted. 

The close link between divination and traditional Chinese medicine in the 
Qing period probably contributed to the tenacity of both. Much of lingqian 
divination revolved around illness and remedies for it (including prescrip- 
tions), and physiognomy overlapped considerably with the professional prac- 
tice of physicians. Despite the great diversity of medical and mantic theory in 
late imperial times, doctors and diviners shared many of the same cosmologi- 
cal assumptions about systematic correspondence as well as demonology.108 


107 See, for example, De Forges, "Burning with Reverence.” 

108 Smith, The Qing Dynasty and Traditional Chinese Culture, 363—65. At least fifteen percent 
of the 1200 or so BRZ biographies I examined for the Qing period refer to individuals who 
were doctors/diviners — or who at least knew both medicine and divination (yibu $ë |). 
See also Bretelle-Establet, “Chinese Biographies of Experts in Medicine." 
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Although the Confucian classics and a number of popular proverbs empha- 
sized that health and longevity were predestined, few individuals in Qing 
China accepted their fate passively. All segments of Chinese society sought to 
know and alter their future, medical or otherwise, and they attempted to do 
so with the assistance of shamans and other fortune-tellers, as well as more 
conventional healers — sometimes in combination. From an elite perspective, 
the more room for autonomous moral choice, the more esteemed the method 
of divination; but all forms of fortune-telling were considered valuable if the 
fate divined could somehow be modified. 

People in traditional China believed that they could manipulate their 
destiny by moral or magical means. In truth, the two sources of power were 
closely related. For the scholarly elite, the same “spiritual” capacity that made 
foreknowledge possible, gave those who had developed their sincerity to the 
utmost the ability to transform their own lives in concert with Heaven and 
Earth. Theirs was a kind of cosmological mind-magic, sanctioned by no less 
authority than the Zhongyong "HJ&i (Doctrine of the mean) and Yijing. For 
commoners, charms and the advice of soothsayers might do the trick. One 
could even circumvent the stipulations of calendars and almanacs if armed 
with the proper cosmological information or assistance.!0? 

Chinese attitudes toward fate, then, seldom crippled initiative "° But the 
idea of inescapable destiny served as a convenient explanation for adversity 
and disappointment. Thus, we find that even Zeng Guofan $$ Wy% (181-1872), 
a staunchly Confucian and highly successful scholar-official known for his 
rectitude and determination, once remarked during a difficult phase of the 
Taiping Rebellion that fate determined seventy percent of a situation, leaving 
only thirty percent to man's exertions. And Guo Songtao £553 (1818-1891), 
a hard-working and dedicated scholar who had the misfortune to assume a 
career in late Qing foreign affairs, went so far as to ask that his obituary end 
with the following remark: “I don't believe in books; I believe in luck" (bu xin 


X 


Zu 


shu xin qiyun [338 (e RE) 

Another point to keep in mind is that in imperial China, divination did not 
stand as starkly opposed to either "science" or "religion" as it did in Europe, 
especially after the seventeenth century. To be sure, Chinese scholars in the 
late imperial era were well aware of the expanding parameters of knowledge 
about the natural world, and of an increasing ability to predict accurately; but 
scientifically-minded individuals of the Qing period had neither a religious 


109 See BRZ, 17:8-9; 1719-20; 18:10; 20:4—5; etc. 
110 See, for example, QBLC, fangji, 105; see also BRZ, 17:8-9, 19-20, 18:10, 20:4—5, etc. 
111  BRZ,18:n. Cf. Yuan, Shu bushi xingxiang xue, 534a. 
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belief in “order” of the sort that inspired their European contemporaries, nor 
did they hold the conviction that in time all phenomena would yield their 
ultimate secrets. The typical belief was that “natural processes wove a pattern 
of constant relations too subtle and too multivariant to be understood com- 
pletely by what we would call empirical investigation or mathematical anal- 
ysis. Scientific explanation merely expressed, for finite and practical human 
purposes, partial and indirect views of that fabric.” 

Divination thus often passed for science in late imperial times.!? Although 
the Qing period witnessed a revival of interest in mathematics, mathematical 
astronomy, geography, biology and medicine, stimulated in part by the Jesuit 
educational effort, astrology remained integral to the Chinese scientific tra- 
dition.!^ The Jesuits themselves reluctantly participated in the practice. New 
technologies for exploring the heavens brought valuable scientific knowledge 
to China, but they did not pose a significant challenge to traditional astrologi- 
cal methods - at least in part because the great number of invisible operators, 
such as "empty" stars or star-spirits, made falsification difficult. So did the com- 
plexity of many other divination systems. Furthermore, and more importantly, 
divination categorized and explained experience in culturally significant ways. 
The elaborate schemes used by fortune-tellers to analyze heavenly phenom- 
ena, earthly forms, personality types, and so forth were undoubtedly more gen- 
erally well known and persuasive than other systems of scientific explanation 
available in late imperial China. To the extent that science can be viewed as an 
"ordering device" for organizing and managing data, divination served Chinese 
scientific purposes nicely. Certainly this was true, for better or worse, of the 
hallowed Yijing.5 

The "spiritual" preoccupations of diviners did not necessarily preclude 
empirical investigation. It is true that experts in wind, rain, and cloud divina- 
tion — like other types of Chinese fortune-tellers (and most of the rest of the 
Qing population) — believed in the influence of supernatural forces. But they 
were also close and insightful students of meteorology. Exponents of qimen 
dunjia AFH (Hidden stems expertise) and other numerological systems, 
although concerned primarily with cosmological calculations to determine 


112 Sivin, "Science and Medicine in Chinese History,’ 169—70. 

113 SSC,vol.2 documents the contributions of divination to the history of science and tech- 
nology in China. See also Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 26—27, 126-29, 264—72, 
and 282-83. 

114 On the development of science in late imperial China, see Smith, The Qing Dynasty and 
Traditional Chinese Culture, esp. 46—47 and 198-206. 

115 I have discussed this theme at some length in Smith, The Qing Dynasty and Traditional 
Chinese Culture, esp. 198—205. 
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auspicious times and locations, often studied military science as part of their 
training. Geomancers used mystical “compasses” to identify lucky sites and 
times for building and making repairs, but they also knew a great deal about 
landforms and hydraulic systems — information of value in public works as 
well as military affairs. In all, geomancy probably exerted a more profound 
influence on the physical environment, and the way the Chinese responded to 
it, than most other "natural sciences" of the time.!!6 

Anespecially significant reason for the prevalence and persistence of divina- 
tion in Qing China was the multi-faceted social role it played. In the first place, 
it contributed to social order by regulating the rituals and rhythms of daily 
life. Few devices were more powerful as mechanisms for structuring society 
than the stipulations regarding lucky and unlucky days in Chinese calendars 
and almanacs. In fact, private tongshu were sometimes proscribed precisely 
because they did not follow the official calendrical model closely enough, 
thus inviting confusion of the social order. Secondly, Chinese fortune-tellers 
served as the functional equivalent of modern-day psychologists.!? As thera- 
pists and personal counselors, they helped individuals in China to cope with 
their anxieties, whether inspired by bureaucratic problems, the examination 
system, or more mundane concerns. Divination clarified the source and nature 
of difficulties, alleviated doubt, and invested lives with longed-for meaning. It 
also empowered people with a special kind of cosmic knowledge and perhaps 
endowed them with greater self-confidence. 

Furthermore, the optimistic thrust of techniques such as lingqian divination 
and dream book interpretation provided hope in times of uncertainty and fear, 
as did geomancy, with its alluring promise of cosmic control. Exponents of fate 
extrapolation and physiognomy gave individuals a glimpse of their long-term 
future, as well as concrete advice on how to contend with seemingly inescap- 
able problems. Methods such as word analysis (chaizi $= or cezi HJ) did 
the same for more immediate issues, while personal consultation of the Yijing 
offered ways of "resolving doubts" that emphasized introspection and personal 
initiative. Spirit-writing associations not only provided a sense of group iden- 
tity outside the family, but also offered hope for individuals excluded from con- 
ventional routes to social and economic advancement. By various means, not 
all equally effective, divination in Qing China restored "value and significance 
to lives in crisis."!8 


116 Ihave discussed these themes at length in chapters 4—6 of Fortune-tellers and Philosophers. 
117 SeeSmith, "The Psychology of Divination in Cross-Cultural Perspective." 
118 See Zuesse, “Divination,” 375-82, esp. 380. 
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But fortune-tellers were more than personal therapists. In a society such 
as China’s, where so many aspects of life and thought hinged on compromise 
and conciliation, and where intermediaries were essential to all forms of social 
intercourse, diviners proved to be cultural middlemen par excellence, medi- 
ating not only between the client and the cosmos, and between Confucian, 
Buddhist and Daoist versions of “reality,” but also between contending ele- 
ments within their own local communities, from quarreling couples to feuding 
clans. Some relied primarily on their psychological skills and verbal ability to 
settle disputes. Others made use of their comparatively intimate knowledge of 
the personal histories and local connections of many community members. 
Still others, notably shamans, called upon supernatural authority to develop 
and maintain group consensus, thus bringing order out of confusion.!? 

Diviners also helped bridge the gap between commoners and the elite in 
traditional China. Robert Weller is correct, of course, in pointing out that peo- 
ple involved in different social relations may well interpret rituals — including 
those of divination — in different ways, and that their divergent interpretations 
may, in turn, lead them to different political and social strategies. On the basis 
of research in modern Taiwan he argues, for example, that whereas popular 
geomancy “ties into the personified bureaucracy of gods, ghosts and ances- 
tors,’ and thus tends to support prevailing community and kinship values, elite 
geomancy "channels reinterpretation through its institutions, and has greater 
possibilities to justify politically improper behavior (like fraternal competi- 
tion) because it relies on impersonal forces."2? But this contrast may be a bit 
too stark; for popular geomantic practices did not always conduce to social 
harmony, and elite fengshui practices did not always reflect a potentially divi- 
sive reliance on “impersonal forces.” 

Despite its obvious merits as a strategy for contending with the complexity 
of traditional Chinese society, Weller's stress on the diversity of social inter- 
pretation over the uniformity of cultural codes may lead us to underestimate 
the power of such codes - at least with respect to divination. On the whole, I 
continue to be struck by the degree to which Qing dynasty mantic methods 
not only reflected shared assumptions but also supported the prevailing social 
order, regardless of who undertook them or for whom they were undertaken. 
Most Chinese divination techniques offered little if any possibility for social 
subversion, and although geomancy undeniably created family and com- 
munity tensions, it is hard to imagine that the Chinese scholarly elite would 
have given so much support to a practice that they viewed as fundamentally 


119 See Jordan, Gods, Ghosts and Ancestors, 85-86. 
120 Weller Unities and Diversities in Chinese Religion, 147—55. 
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detrimental to its own interests. Even spirit-writing was used far more often to 
maintain local power structures than to overthrow them.!! 

By summoning up visions of orthodox heroes and urging clients to embrace 
conventional values, fortune-tellers of all social classes reinforced the hege- 
monic literati culture. For this reason, among others, certain of them received 
commendation by local officials for their skill as prognosticators. Peng Tianlun 
324m, for one, got an honorific plaque that read “He is able to know the 
future" (keyi qianzhi n[DAR I) — a phrase instantly recalling the rare and 
admirable quality of foreknowledge touted by Mencius (who claimed, inciden- 
tally, to possess it).!2? But the process of cultural transmission was not one of 


downward movement only. Popular values also found their way to the upper 
levels of Chinese society in the course of divination. Although the exact nature 
of this two-way interaction cannot be documented with precision, we know 
that at least some fortunetellers had both elites and commoners as clients and 
that a number of non-elite diviners enjoyed close relations with the literati 
by virtue of their unusual and much-coveted skills? Furthermore, it is clear 
that certain divinatory media, spirit-writing in particular, conveyed messages 
that were suffused with elements from the Chinese folk tradition as well as 
Confucian “high culture.” As with the Ma Yuan f% and Qu Yuan Ji Ei cults of 
the late imperial era, elites and commoners drew on "overlapping repertoires 


of images and associations,’ cycling and recycling “symbols, motifs and atti- 
tudes between the oral and regional and the literary and cosmopolitan sectors 
of Chinese culture.”!24 

The special talents of diviners, from weather prediction and siting to the 
evaluation of personnel, made them valuable not only to Qing officials but also 
to the leaders of their own communities. Fortune-tellers helped to maintain 
the mechanisms of local defense and control, undertook famine relief, man- 
aged schools, and supervised public works projects. Some used their special 
talents to help neighbors find lost or stolen property, while others provided 
free advice and medical assistance to their local areas in times of crisis. These 
altruistic activities helped diviners to overcome the common stereotype of 


121 See Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 221-30; also Elman, A Cultural History of the 
Civil Examinations, chap. 6, passim. 

122 BRZ, 28:2. Cf. CC, 2:363 and 370. 

123 For other instances of close relations between diviners and members of the scholarly 
elite, see BRZ, 1:24; 3:8-9; 5:13, 22; 717-18, 22-23; 10:9; 12:13; 1412-13; 15:8-9; 1813-14, 
19-20, 24-25; 20:18, 27; 2119-20; 23:16-17; 26:5-6; 28:15; 3317; 34; 22:15; etc. For friendships 
between divining monks and officials and gentry, see BRZ, 38:43. 

124 Sutton, “A Case of Literati Piety,’ esp. 113; see also Schneider, A Madman of Ch'u, 155ff. 
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being devious and selfish, and brought them more fully into the mainstream of 
Chinese community life.!25 

Finally, in attempting to account for the remarkable staying power of divi- 
nation in China, we should bear in mind institutional factors. For one, the reli- 
gious establishment in late imperial times did not actively attempt to suppress 
divination in the fashion of the Christian Church in the West. Rather, Buddhist 
and Daoist temples and monasteries supported a wide range of divinatory 
activity, undertaken by religious functionaries and professional fortune-tellers 
as well as lay persons. In fact, the apocrypha of both religious traditions in 
China included special texts on divination, such as the Buddhist Zhancha 


shan' yebao jing 282232349826 (Classic of divining the requital of good 


and evil actions).!2° Furthermore, Chinese monks and priests did not have the 
institutional power to challenge long-standing mantic traditions, even if they 
had the will, for the Buddhist and Daoist establishment in China remained 
fundamentally subordinate to the imperial Confucian state. 

And, as mentioned above, the Chinese government, for its part, reinforced 
the inherited cosmology and sanctified orthodox mantic practices at all levels. 
Edicts and other official announcements constantly referred to auspicious and 
inauspicious dates, times, events and omens; the state calendar institutional- 
ized divination empire-wide by designating certain days as “appropriate” and 
"inappropriate" for various activities; and bureaucrats availed of divination in 
all kinds of civil and military situations. Without fully realizing it, the Chinese 
government was as much in the grip of the future as it was of the past. For 
the emperor to dispense with divination would be to abandon his cosmologi- 
cal claim to kingship — an abdication of his role as mediator between Heaven 
and Earth. 

In short, well over three thousand years of development had produced 
in China a colorful patchwork of mantic beliefs and practices that were nei- 
ther internally consistent nor universally admired, but which nonetheless 
had become essential to the conduct of Chinese daily life. Throughout this 
period, new divining techniques grew out of new historical circumstances, 
but old practices were seldom abandoned entirely. After some initial reluc- 
tance, Buddhism and Religious Daoism embraced divination and contributed 
to its popularity. Reunification of the empire, together with dramatic new 
intellectual and technological developments in the Tang-Song era, brought a 


125 Theseservices and others are discussed at length in Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 
esp. chap. 4-7. 
126 See the contribution by Esther-Maria Guggenmos in this volume. 
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knowledge of divination to virtually everyone in Chinese society, high and low, 
and to many people outside of China as well. The new print culture of the 
late imperial era, which included storybooks, drama, and eventually novels, 
reflected the pervasiveness of divination as a social phenomenon. So did the 
orthodox dynastic histories of every era, not to mention local gazetteers, ency- 
clopedias, and other reference works. The editors of the Tushu jicheng in the 
Qing period thus had a vast store of material to draw upon in putting together 
their several large subsections on divination. The important point to keep in 
mind is that the techniques and works included in this monumental work 
were, and are, part of a living and still vital tradition. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Typology and Classification of the Mantic Arts 
in China 


Marc Kalinowski 


The idea that mantic arts occupied a prominent place in ancient China is nei- 
ther a new fact, nor has the importance of mantic arts been any different in 
other pre-modern societies. While it has been recognized that divination is 
the most commonly shared activity in the world,! opinions diverge as to the 
meaning of the word “divination,” which translates the Latin diuinatio, itself 
derived from diuinus meaning “related to the divine" or “by divine inspira- 
tion." Cicero (106-43 BCE) who has introduced the term in the Latin language 
to translate the Greek mantike defined it as "the foresight and knowledge of 
future events? In modern China, the standard term for “divination” is zhanbu 
t , a word that does not subsume a faculty proper to the human mind, and 
even less divine inspiration: zhan originally meant “to prognosticate" and bu 
"to crack a divining bone or turtle shell." 

We would certainly be experiencing difficulty in finding in ancient texts a 
single term that covers the whole range of practices related to divination. What 
one generally finds are expressions referring to types of diviners and to spe- 
cific mantic methods. Moreover, if divination may be seen primarily as the art 
of prognosticating future events, its functions differ, depending on the object 
sought by the procedure: approval from the ancestors and gods, legitimation of 
important events, knowledge of human destiny, or answers to questions about 
activities in everyday life. In early texts, divinatory techniques are often defined 
by their capacity to break doubts ( jueyi &&5) and to determine the best time 


and place for a given action (ding jixiong 724). In short, it would be wrong 


to imagine "that we possess the essence of a thing once we have agreed upon 
the conventional meaning of a word.”* 

The present chapter aims precisely at giving a full account of the extreme 
diversity of forms of divination practiced in China by approaching them 


See Vernant, et al., Divination et rationalité, 9. 
Cicero, De divinatione, 1.1; see also Cicéron, 23 and 187m. 
For more details on the words zhan and bu, see the section “Terminology and Typology of the 
Mantic Arts” in the first part of this chapter. 

4 Translated from a passage discussing the meaning of the word “religion” in Bergson, Les deux 
sources, 167. 
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through the lens of classifications that have been proposed for them by local 
literati and intellectuals over the long term. Such an approach helps us to bet- 
ter understand the place occupied by diviners and astrologers in social hier- 
archies, the philosophical and doctrinal biases adopted by different actors in 
order to establish their classifications, and the way in which the authors of 
these classifications have isolated from the entire set of public and private 
activities those which in their view fell under the category of mantic arts. 

The first part of the chapter covers the period preceding the formation of 
the first classification scheme for mantic arts at the end of the first century 
BCE. It starts with a discussion of the most frequently used terms for express- 
ing the action by which the diviner initiates a divinatory process, leading to 
a proposal for a threefold classification for forms of divination attested to in 
ancient sources. Then follows an overview of the principal sources which in 
the transmitted literature account for mantic practices in an institutional 
context, and for criticisms put forward by contemporary thinkers concerning 
these practices. Finally, the new perspectives that have been opened due to 
the discovery of manuscripts during the last five decades will be discussed at 
greater length. Written on bamboo slips or silk sheets and stored in tombs, the 
oldest of them is dated to the fourth century BCE. 

The second part is dedicated to the bibliographic treatise compiled at the 
end of the Western Han (206 BCE-6 CE) and taken up again in abbreviated 
form during the first century CE in the Hanshu 7€ (Book of Han) under the 
title “Yiwen zhi £X 35" (Treatise on the arts and letters). The classification of 
mantic arts established in this treatise constitutes the point of departure of 
a long tradition and a key reference for all subsequent schemes. Besides the 
obviously book-based dimension of the classification, the forms of divination 
catalogued therein — due to the precedence then given to astrology and to the 
calendar — are almost entirely of the “technical” (technike) or "artificial" (arti- 
ficiosa) type according to the distinction made by Cicero between these and 
the “non-technical” (atechnos) or “natural” (naturalis) kinds represented by 
dreams and spirit-medium vaticinations.? Much attention is paid to the histor- 
ical and doctrinal context in which the authors of the catalog have conceived 
their classification because it not only served the purpose of bibliographic 
organization but also reflected elite intellectual trends and fulfilled the need 
of court-centered ideology. 


5 Cicero, De divinatione, 1.11212, 1.34, and 1.72; Cicéron, 29-30, 42-43, and 63. The distinction 
between technical and natural divination or inductive and intuitive divination is questioned 
by most of the modern historians of Greek and Roman mantic practices; see the preface 
by Stella Georgoudi to the re-edition of Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la divination, 11-12 and 
16-17. 
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In the third part three important bibliographic catalogs written between the 
Tang (618—907) and the Qing (1644-1912) are analyzed with the goal to high- 
light the changes that have occurred during this period in the classification 
and typology of mantic arts that are given their almost definite shape during 
the eighteenth century. 

The fourth part rounds off the preceding one by a comparison between clas- 
sifications established by bibliographers and those that can be found in impe- 


Er 


rial encyclopedias (leishu #4). In both cases, the tendency is to group mantic 
arts into about half a dozen major systems, which are then taken up again in 
modern studies on Chinese divination. Lastly, the so-called encyclopedias for 
daily use (riyong leishu Xriz&) from the Ming (1348-1664) and the Qing are 
briefly mentioned, as is research conducted by anthropologists and historians 


of late imperial China, whose distinctive contribution was to include in their 
classifications forms of divination previously considered as falling outside of 
the realm of mantic arts, such as spirit possession and spirit-writing. 


1 From the Shang to the End of the Western Han 


Even if the history of the classification of mantic arts in ancient China starts 
in the second half of the first century BCE when the imperial collections were 
recast, written accounts from preceding periods (Shang oracle-bone inscrip- 
tions dating from the late second millennium up to the literature from the 
Warring States, 453-221 BCE, and the early Western Han) deserve consider- 
ation for several reasons. First of all, scholars who have devised the first classi- 
fications had as their goal to provide a comprehensive overview of the writings 
of all time that they felt worthy to be reproduced and kept in the imperial 
storehouses. Given the uncertainties about the nature of their editorial work 
and the dating of pre-Han writings — and given the fact that none of the book 
titles belonging to the category of mantic arts as established in the Book of Han 
bibliographic treatise has a counterpart in the transmitted literature — we have 
no means to evaluate the degree of reality of their classifications other than to 
use evidence found in early texts. 

Furthermore, archeological discoveries, which follow one another without 
interruption since more than a century, have led to the update of a consid- 
erable number of materials directly related to mantic arts. At present we do 
have a rich documentation consisting of reports on divinatory activities and 
on objects manipulated by diviners, but above all we have specialized man- 
uscripts, describing systems of divination of which we previously knew very 
little. These manuscripts allow for measuring the increase in scale and scope 
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of the production and transmission of mantic knowledge between the fourth 
and first centuries BCE. They also increase in a significant way the range of 
available sources on the basis of which we can evaluate the work undertaken 
by late Western Han bibliographers. 

Finally, it is during this key period of history that ideas and notions that will 
determine the subsequent development of Chinese civilization in a number of 
areas take shape. Mantic arts are by no means an exception to this pattern and 
it seems useful to begin this chapter with a discussion of the most commonly 
used words to characterize the practice of divination. The discussion is limited 
to those terms that express the action by which the diviner, professional or 
amateur, initiates the process that will lead him toward the desired result. This 
will be an opportunity to introduce, in statu nascendi, the basic vocabulary of 
divination such as it will be reproduced, developed and codified in classifica- 
tions of mantic arts and more generally in scholarly and popular literature of 
the following periods. Thus, we will see discrete lexical groups emerge, which 
shall serve to sketch a typology of divinatory acts, empirical indeed, yet specifi- 
cally Chinese. 


11 Terminology and Typology of the Mantic Arts 
Used alone, the word zhan 4, which is part of the generic term translating 
"divination" in modern Chinese (zhanbu), designates the final phase of a divi- 
natory process, notably the phase during which one person makes a forecast, 
interprets a sign, evaluates a situation, or predicts a future event. This word 
appears as early as the Shang dynasty in oracle-bone inscriptions of the follow- 
ing kind: (1) the sexagenary day on which a divination was performed by crack- 
ing a turtle plastron or a bovine scapula, (2) the name of the diviner followed 
by an injunction, (3) a prognostic uttered orally by the king, and eventually 
(4) the verification of the royal prognostic: 

Crack-making (bu f) on day yimao,,, Nan tested (zhen £1) [the proposal 
on] rain. The king prognosticated (zhan (4): probable on a ren, day. On 
the day renwu,, it indeed rained.® 


o 


VA 


Zl h > BRAR 9 EAH HPS 9 fe 


6 Heji 902 recto (yi 4524); my reading of this inscription dated to the middle of the thirteenth 
century BCE follows the transcription in Yao and Xiao, Yinxu jiagu keci leizuan, 837. The day 
of the divination being the fifty-second in the sexagenary day-count cycle (yimao,,), it took 
twenty-seven days before the rain finally broke out on the nineteenth day of the next cycle, 
and the king's prognostication was partly correct since the sexagenary name of that day 
(renwuyg) contains the stem-component rensg. 
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According to the scribes who composed such accounts inscribed on bones 
and shells, the uttering of a prognostic was, at least formally, a royal privilege. 
This is no longer the case in the transmitted literature and the excavated man- 
uscripts where the zhan are attributed to different historical figures, whether 
diviners or not. They can consist of short unambiguous prognostics, in some 
cases of lengthy accounts in which the predictive dimension of the prognos- 
tic embraces moral or political considerations, and sometimes of enigmatic 
verses based on earlier collections of exempla, which, in turn, require inter- 
pretation. Furthermore, the term zhan gradually moves away from its original 
context and applies to all kinds of mantic techniques, with the more general 
meaning of “divination.” This is particularly the case in the nominalized uses 


of zhan, as for example in mengzhan #4 “dream divination" (oneiromancy), 
{& "divination by 
observing (celestial and atmospheric phenomena)" (meteoromancy).” 


E « 


xingzhan &&H "star divination" (astrology), and zhanhou 


As for the terms that express the action through which the diviner initiates 
a divinatory process, they are for a large part borrowed from everyday language 
and only the context allows to assign them a precise technical meaning. The 
selected terms are the most frequently used in ancient texts, and they can be 
found in compound words referring to any specific type of divination in the 
classifications of mantic arts from the end of the Western Han onwards. If we 
consider their verbal uses, these terms can be classified into three groups. 

The first group contains action verbs that denote the process by which the 
diviner willingly engages in the manipulation of objects in order to produce 
a result, which he shall use to establish a prognostic. The emblematic term in 
this group is bu |, which we have already encountered in relation to Shang 
oracle-bone divination. The Shuowen jiezi R Xf (Explaining graphs and 


unraveling characters), a dictionary compiled during the second century CE, 
gives the following definition: "Burning a turtle (plastron) to (obtain a) crack: 
(graph P) represents the crack on the turtle (plastron) after it is burnt.”® 


7 Inancient China, there is no clear demarcation line between atmospheric and celestial phe- 
nomena, usually grouped together in early and medieval compendia compiled by experts 
attached to the astronomical bureaus. My use of “meteoromancy” as a rough translation of 
the Chinese term zhanhou — unattested before the late first century CE — is to be understood 
as applying primarily to divination by watching for omens related to weather conditions 
(vapors, clouds, winds, thunderstorms, rainbows, and so forth), but also to those appearing in 
the sky at large, including halos, parhelia, strange behavior of stars and planets, comets, and 
eclipses. For a comprehensive survey of the multiple meanings of zhanhou in pre-modern 
China, see Kory, "Omen Watching." 

8 Shuowen jiezi, s.v. "Bu", 3B.19b, 69. 
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Other terms associated with bu describe more specifically the different 
operations that are necessary to prepare the turtle before applying an incan- 
descent cautery on one of the sides of the animal's plastron. This stresses the 
bone's other side and produces cracks (zhao JE), which are seen as respond- 


ing to the "testing" procedure (zhen Ei) of the diviner through an appropriate 
prognostic.? Under the Eastern Zhou (770—256 BCE), turtle divination (guibu 


E F) gives way to the rising power of astrology and hemerology, but it will still 


benefit from the prestige of its antiquity. Here, too, the term bu gradually moves 
away from its original context and covers the wider meaning of *making a divi- 


nation,” as the following anecdote from the Lüshi chunqiu EI £f (Springs 


and autumns of Master Lü) shows: "Confucius divined (bu) and obtained 
(hexagram) Bi £f ‘Adorned’. He said: ‘There is nothing good about this’ ...”!° 
Rather than having bu, one would expect to find shi 45, which the Shuowen 


jiezi defines as follows: "To (produce) the hexagrams from the Changes, one 
uses milfoil stalks (shi E)! The term shi relates indeed to this form of cle- 
romancy associated since at least the fourth century BCE to the prestigious 


5 


collection of oracles known under the names of Yi % (Changes), Zhouyi 


H 


(Zhou changes), or Yijing 4% (Classic of changes). 

According to the commentaries appended to the Classic under the Han, the 
process of sorting the stalks consisted in a series of random manipulations 
carried out with milfoil stalks (shi 3#) or counting rods (ce *& or suan 5). The 
goal was to produce mantic patterns, the so-called *hexagrams" (gua £}) com- 
posed of six solid or broken lines layered one over the other. By consulting the 
Changes, the oracle corresponding to a given hexagram or hexagram line could 
be obtained. We know today that Shang diviners practiced both turtle divi- 
nation and milfoil divination, which are typically merged into one in ancient 


BFE u 


texts (bushi | xz, “turtle and milfoil divination"). Yet, we know nothing about 


the materials they used to produce mantic patterns, nor do we know how these 
patterns composed of numerals comprised between one and nine were under- 
stood and interpreted.!? 


9 For an introduction to Shang oracle-bone inscriptions, see the classical work by Keightley, 
Sources of Shang History; see also Takashima, A Little Primer. The graph zhen (usually 
translated in modern scholarship as “charge,” "injunction," “testing”) is defined in the 
Shuowen jiezi as meaning: “To enquire by crack-making" (bu wen ye | [E tE); Shuowen 
jiezi, s.v. “Zhen”, 3B.19b, 69. 

10 Lüshi chunqiu jishi 22.4, “Yixing 47,” ua, 1049. Bi, “Adorned,” is hexagram 22 (Mountain 
over Fire) in the received version of the Changes. 

11 Shuowen jiezi, s.v. “Shi”, 5A.3a, 96. 

12 On the numerical hexagrams (shuzi gua W^ Xl) or “proto-hexagrams” of the Shang and 
Zhou, see Zhang, “An Interpretation of the Divinatory Inscriptions”; Xing, “Hexagram 
Pictures"; and Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes, 128. 
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Besides these two terms, there is tou 7& (read as qu Hy “to draw") that plays 
a key role in the twelve pitch-standard divination described in the hemero- 


logical manuscripts found in Fangmatan Jj E53 tomb 1, Gansu (burial dated 
to shortly before or after 221 BCE).! It is also not excluded that, by Warring 
States times, practitioners of milfoil divination used dice to form hexagrams. 
This is evidenced by the presence of a text on hexagram divination similar 


to the Guicang fii (Returning to be stored) in Wangjiatai EX Æ tomb 15, 


Hubei (burial dated to the second half of the third century BCE), since in 
addition to the text known through the transmitted literature as an alterna- 


tive to the Changes, other significant objects were found in the tomb, such as 
three sets of dice, of which some have six sides.!^ This is worth mentioning 
given the subsequent undisputed success of mantic methods based upon the 
throw of dice (zhitou #{#%) and the drawing or sorting of stalks (quqian WẸ, 
chougian H3). 

The second group is represented by verbs of perception. In these occur- 


rences, a person perceives a sign, a thing, or an event that emerges spontane- 


ously. Due to their calamitous (zai Sé), unusual (yi =Œ), and most often erratic 


bian ®, guai Œ) nature, these phenomena are perceived as portentous signs. 
g p P P g 


It is the diviner's task to decrypt and interpret their hidden meaning, based 
upon his own experience or by consulting collections of precedents. All sense 
organs may be solicited. In military divination, for example, one finds special- 
ists for listening to sounds from the enemy camp in order to predict the out- 
come of a battle. Prognostics were also drawn from the sounds made by a hot 


caldron on the stove (fu ming 26!'3)'6 or the barking of dogs. Physical sensa- 


tions (body omens), such as ringing in one's ears, itching and nervous tics were 
also subject to predictions. 


13 On the mantic system based on the twelve pitch-standards (zhonglü zhan $8.) in the 
Fangmatan manuscripts, see Kalinowski, "Théorie musicale"; and Cheng, “Xiaoyi Qin Han 
jian, 169-74. 

14 For a photograph of the Wangjiatai dices, see Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology,’ 
349; on their possible link with hexagram divination, see Lewis, "Dicing and Divination,” 
4. The published fragments of the Guicang are translated in Shaughnessy, Unearthing, 
141-87. For another method possibly using the casting technique, see n54 in this chapter. 

15 Shiji 27, "Tianguan shu X Ef #,” 1341, describes a method for predicting a good or bad 
harvest for the coming year by listening (ting 58) to the clamor rising from villages and 


towns. 

16 Fora slip fragment mentioning the *caldron method" ( fufa &iX) in the Han excavated 
texts, see Yinqueshan Han mu zhujian, 2:238. The caldron method is also attested in the 
Dunhuang medieval manuscripts; see Despeux, “Auguromancie,” 441-42. 

17 For evidence in the Han excavated texts, see Rao, “Juyan jian shushu"; in the Dunhuang 
medieval manuscripts, see Despeux, “Auguromancie,” 449-51; and in late imperial times, 
see Smith, Fortune-Tellers and Philosophers, 233. 
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Visual perceptions are the best represented in this group. The emblem- 


nu 


atic term is hou {& “to observe,” “to watch for" Its use is mainly related to the 
observation of celestial and atmospheric omens (including some terrestrial 
events such as earthquakes). Equally present is the term wang & with a sim- 
ilar meaning but restricted to the observation of vapors (qi 34) and clouds, 
when, for example, it is said of someone that he was able “to watch for the 
vapors (wangqi A) and to predict the auspicious and the inauspicious by 


observing signs (zhanhou)"8 In another vein, we have the term xiang 4H “to 


» & » a 


examine,” “to analyze,” “to evaluate,” whose scope of application differs from 
the two preceding terms. Here, the intrinsic qualities (or defects) of a being or 
a thing are determined by examining its outer appearance, its physical traits 
and behavior, in the same way as a physician examines a patient to establish a 


diagnosis of his health condition. For example, the expression xiang qi yinyang 


HERI means “to examine the yin and the yang of something or someone.” 
Relevant topics are places (xiangbang 1H3[), residences (xiangzhai WŒ), 
animals, such as horses (xiangma #45) or dogs (xianggou 1H38), and above 
all humans (xiangren 4H A). The latter term will remain in use in subsequent 


classifications to designate human physiognomy in general. Finally, there is 


the verb jian 5i, “to see,” which is said of something that enters one's vision 
unexpectedly, and the usage of the term is particularly salient in oneiromancy 


under the form mengjian & ki, (to see in a dream). 

Verbs with a cognitive function are gathered in the third group. Some of 
these verbs add a deductive dimension to the argument that leads the diviner 
to utter his prognostic: tui yinyang 1&5 "to extrapolate yin and yang" instead 
of xiang yinyang “to examine yin and yang”; ming jixiong YHE “to clarify 
the auspicious and the inauspicious” or bian jixiong Y} X] "to distinguish 


between the auspicious and the inauspicious” instead of zhan jixiong it 


X] “to prognosticate the auspicious and the inauspicious.’ Verbs that appear 
most often are almost synonyms: shen # “to investigate,” cha Z “to inspect,’ 
kao -5 “to test,’ xing 
from the two preceding groups, such as in parallel phrases of the following 


ZEN 


to evaluate"? They accompany or substitute terms 


kind: "to inspect (cha) good omens and watch for (hou) stars and vapors" or 
"to interpret (zhan) turtle and milfoil signs and investigate (shen) the good 
or ill of hexagrams.”?° Also representative in this group are those verbs that 


express the action of selecting (ze 1) and counting (shu £f). In this context, 
the diviner selects (ze) the moment that is propitious for carrying out an 


18 | Hou Han shu 30B, "Lang Yi Xiang Kai liezhuan BAGH 3E JS FN EL.” 1053. 

19  Fortheuse of these terms in astronomy, see Morgan, Astral Sciences, 47, table 1.5. 

20  Guicezhanzhao, shengua jixiong $R LIK, Lh P (Lüshi chunqiu 104, "Mengdong ji 
ii AC AG,’ 2a, 391). Cha jixiang, hou xingqi RIRE, (RÆK (Shiji 27, “Tianguan shu,” 1344). 
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activity by referring to a pre-established model. This can consist in a simple list 
of auspicious or inauspicious days, a complete calendar with annotations on 
day avoidances, or complex calculations (shu) involving schematic representa- 
tions of time and space. The most employed term to qualify such practices is 


zeri ##H, the art of “selecting days" or “hemerology.””! The operation of selec- 
tion generally implies enumeration, counting (shu). Hemerological collections 
discovered in tombs dating from the fourth to the first century BCE, of which 
some carry the title Rishu H = (Daybook), describe procedures in which the 
user is asked to find the day that suits him in a list, or to find the suitable time 
period by counting on a diagram: "Count from the case on the upper right side" 


ul 


ne 


(cong shang youfang shu 4E FAJT ŽI), or "start counting from the first day of 
the month" (cong shuori shishu KEHRA E 698)? 
This short survey of the three groups of terms that appear most frequently 


in texts before the end of the Han dynasty or shortly after in relation to the 
implementation of a divinatory procedure does not constitute a general typol- 
ogy of mantic arts. The threefold division adopted therein — divination by pro- 
ducing signs, by observing portents or examining symptoms, and by selecting 
or counting — neither takes into account the diversity of actions accomplished 
by the diviner between the time when he starts his work and the end of the 
procedure, nor does it take into account the social context in which divination 
was practiced, and the status of the practitioner — official, professional diviner, 
or simple individual. My intention here was primarily to facilitate access to the 
range of terms that will be taken up and developed in subsequent classifica- 
tions. This led to unavoidable shortcuts and debatable groupings. 

For example, milfoil divination is placed in the first group rather than in 
the third group because, on the one hand, it was seen — both in practice and 
in the texts mentioning it — as closely related to turtle divination, the same 
way as the examination of animal entrails (haruspicy) went together with the 
drawing of sortes in Roman divination. On the other hand, the verbal form 
shu "to count" is not part of the vocabulary used in relation with the casting of 
hexagrams. The Changes certainly give considerable prominence to numbers 
in their symbolic function — as in the famous formula in one of the canonical 
commentaries appended to the Classic since the Han: “Exhausting numbers 
(shu) to know the future, this is called ‘prognostication’ (zhan).?? It remains 


21 For the use of the word “hemerology” in the Chinese context, see Harper and Kalinowski, 
eds., Books of Fate, 2-4. 

22 Shuihudi manuscripts, “Daybook A, slip 47 recto?; Shuihudi Qin mu zhujian, 190. 
Zhoujiatai | =Æ manuscripts, slip 1323; Guanju Qin Han mu jiandu, 120. 

23 Jishu zhilai zhi wei zhan BEBUM RZ AB tH (Zhouyi zhengyi 7, Xici A^ KYE, 13b). 
The famous saying recorded in the Zuozhuan 7c f& (Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhu, Xi 15, 365) 
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nevertheless that the casting technique exposed in the same commentary 
only resorts to action verbs such as “to separate in two” (fen 47), “to pile up" 


(she $$), “to carry over the remains" (guiqi fay), which all relate to opera- 


tions performed by the diviner using milfoil stalks (shi) or counting rods 
(ce, suan). And the same applies to the drawing (qu) technique in the twelve 
pitch-standard divination listed in the first group, which probably involved the 
use of counting rods as well.?^ 

In order to avoid overloading unnecessarily the groupings, occurrences 
of general terms, such as guanxiang #42 “to observe (celestial) patterns,”?5 
are set aside. The same holds for certain rare expressions, such as bushi shiri 


hå% H "to consult the turtle and milfoil and look at the days" in which 


the verb of perception shi t5 "to look at" indicates the act of consulting a 


list of days or a calendar in order to select a favorable day;?6 or as xuanshi 


zhengqi WExX1ETR. "to rotate the Shi and arrange the tokens,” which refers to 


the operation of the shi xt, a kind of mantic device used by hemerologists to 
calculate the propitious time to engage in an activity?" Finally, sibylline verses 


(zhou &&), children ditties (tongyao 3&z&), and prophecies (chen ik) are not 
included either. Generally uttered ex cathedra in indirect discourses and with- 


out an established reference to a particular technique, they do fall outside the 
scope of the present chapter.28 


correlating turtle divination with "images" (xiang) and milfoil divination with “numbers” 
(shu), gui xiang ye, shi shu ye Bt., XXE, is another example of the prevalence of 
numbers in the sorting of hexagrams, which were originally written with digits from one 
to nine and not with solid (yang) and broken (yin) lines like in the received Changes (see 
above n12). 

24 See Cheng, “Xiaoyi Qin Han jian, 173. In ancient texts, the performance of milfoil divina- 
tion is often correlated to that of turtle divination, for example: "The turtle expert holds 
the turtle, the milfoil expert arranges the rods" buzhe caogui, shizhe duance E TR 3, AK 
AER Hz (Huainanzi jishi 17, "Shuolin 88 178-79). 

25 Inthe canonical commentaries to the Changes, the expression guanxiang is used both in 
the context of hexagram analysis (shengua Ëh guanxiang) and in that of the observa- 
tion of celestial phenomena (guanxiang yu tian YSR). In later dynasties, astronomical 
observatories were called “Terraces for observing celestial patterns" (guanxiang tai =); 
on the use of the term guan in astronomy, see Morgan, Astral Sciences, 91-92. 

26 Xunzi jijie 19, "Lilun 1855 377. Some excavated Western Han calendars are explicitly 
titled "Shiri" (Conspectus of days); see Cullen, "Calendars and Calendar Making," 278. 

27 Shiji 127, "Rizhe liezhuan H3 7f" 3218. On mantic devices of the shi type, see 
Kalinowski, "Les instruments astro-calendériques des Han"; and Kalinowski, "The Notion 
of Shi." 

28 For a comprehensive study of prophetic verses (yao i) in ancient China, see Kushida, 
Chügoku kodai. 
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1.2 Transmitted Texts 
Pre-Han and early Western Han sources are generally little prolix when it 
comes to the question of mantic arts. In the most ancient Classics, such as 


the Documents (Shu &) and the Odes (Shi ##), a few allusions can be found 
to divinatory practices, but these are always mentioned in passing and very 
laconically. 

The techniques referred to are mainly turtle divination and to a lesser 
degree milfoil divination as well as, with a degree of uncertainty, the interpre- 
tation of dreams and divination on dwellings.?? The situation hardly changes 
in the writings of the thinkers (zhuzi 3&1) from the Warring States and the 
early Han. Some of them, such as the Mengzi m f (Mencius), even succeed 
in ignoring mantic arts entirely. Before the time of the skeptic philosopher 


Wang Chong £ F (27-ca. 97) who wrote extensively on divination, references 
to mantic arts in the works of the thinkers are rare and leave no doubt about 
the authors’ opinions.?? Two points are worth noting. First, condemned tech- 
niques are more often than not limited to two main kinds: turtle and milfoil 
divination, and hemerology. For example, in a passage from the Guanzi F 


(Master Guan) it is said that the one who possesses the Way "does not select 
days and months and however succeeds in all his deeds; he does not use turtle 
and milfoil and however gets a clear understanding of the auspicious and the 


inauspicious."?! In a similar vein, the Huainanzi XF F- (Master of Huainan) 


writes that the enlightened prince "neither selects seasons and days nor inter- 
prets hexagrams and turtle cracks.’32 These denials, included in widely var- 
ied discourses, are indicative of the influence exerted on people's minds by 
these two mantic techniques and their wide diffusion in society. Second, for 
the thinkers of that time, divination was an integral part of customary reli- 
gion with its beliefs in supernatural powers, its cults and sacrifices: “When the 
ruler follows season and day avoidances, worships spirits and demons, gives 


29 In the Odes, there are seven references to turtle divination (bu) and only two to milfoil 
divination (shi). In the Documents (excluding the specific case of the “Hongfan 78" 
[Great model] chapter; see below in this section), turtle divination is mentioned twenty- 
five times and milfoil divination two times. Dreams are also present (nine occurrences in 
the Odes, four in the Documents), but they usually don't give rise to an interpretation. As 
for occurrences of the word xiang (examine), it is hard to say if they are used in relation 
to divination, with the possible exception of expressions such as xiangzhai (to examine a 
dwelling) that occurs five times in the Documents. 

30 For a translation of Wang Chong’s writings on divination, see Kalinowski, Destin, provi- 
dence et divination. 

31. PD AAA MSA. As PASE TU SEAT I (Guanzi jiaozhu 38, "Baixin HÙ, 794). 

32 Shiyi buze shiri, buzhan guazhao J& VAA HERE H, A iE EbIE (Huainanzi jishi 8, “Benjing 
xun ÆI, 556). 
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credit to turtle and milfoil, and indulges in sacrifices and cults, his state ought 
to perish.”33 And even more bluntly: “For those who rely on spirits and demons, 
on seasons and days as well as on turtle and milfoil to mislead people, the sen- 
tence is death."?^ Altogether, the entirety of ideas and practices deemed super- 
stitious and disgraceful for a man of virtue is held up to opprobrium for the 
sake of morality and the respect of public order. 

From the point of view that is relevant here, three documents deserve 


particular attention. The first is the Zuozhuan 7¢{&# (Zuo chronicle) because 


it constitutes our main source of information on mantic activities before the 
Han. This work, compiled between the fourth and the second century BCE 
on the basis of existing annalistic traditions, is conceived as a commentary 


to the Chungiu #*k (Spring and autumn annals), a collection of annals from 


the State of Lu, which is traditionally attributed to Confucius and reports by 
means of short and lapidary notices the events that have occurred in Lu and 
elsewhere between 722 and 481, two years before the Master's death.?5 Even 
if the Zuo Chronicle adopts the chronological framework set by the Chunqiu 
it nevertheless sets itself apart by historical material of incomparable wealth. 
Composed of accounts and legends articulated one to another, its narrative 
is characterized by a complex and relatively unified structure. By their sheer 
number and diversity, accounts of divination offer a sufficiently significant 
palette of practices from the Warring States. What's more, historiographers, 
scholars and literati from the Han have never ceased to see in this the proof of 
the antiquity of these practices and to cite them in order to support their argu- 
ments for or against the legitimacy of mantic arts. 

The Zuo Chronicle contains 132 accounts, anecdotes, or brief allusions in 
which various characters engage in divinatory activities. The different tech- 
niques used have been ranked according to their number of occurrences in 
table 4.1.36 


33 Yong shiri, shi guishen, xin bushi er hao jisi zhe, kewang ye FARR H, SE Atl, fa PAR E Ag 
SLA, RT TZ. (Hanfeizi jijie 15, “Wangzheng T fz,” 109). 

34 Jia yu guishen, shiri, bushi yi yizhong, sha {BUR Và tli, FRA, b A ELSE, d (Lift jishi 5, 
“Wangzhi E itil,” 374). 

35 Fora presentation of the Chunqiu and its commentarial traditions including the Zuo 
Chronicle, see Cheng, Etude sur le confucianisme Han, 50-87 and 287-92; and Nylan, The 
Five “Confucian” Classics, 253-306. 

36 Most of the Zuozhuan narratives are unrelated to entries in the Chunqiu sporadically 
recording failed turtle crack-making, eclipses, unusual conjunctions of stars, fires, floods, 
insect invasions, and other natural prodigies. For a detailed list of the narratives related to 
divination in the Zuo Chronicle, see Kalinowski, "Diviners and Astrologers,” 347, table 1. 
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TABLE 4.1 The mantic arts in the Zuo Chronicle, with the 
number of occurrences for each type of divination 


Turtle divination 46 
Milfoil divination 18 
Dreams 26 
Astrology 19 
Omens and prodigies 15 
Other 8 


The first ranked techniques are turtle divination (forty-six occurrences) and 
milfoil divination (eighteen occurrences); these alone represent nearly half of 
the entire corpus. Predictions concern a vast range of preoccupations proper 
to the ruling elites and are in line with the context of a routine and ritualized 
practice. This applies specifically to turtle divination because of the number 
of its occurrences and the relative anonymity of the diviners, who are almost 
always referred to by the title of their function (buren þ A, “turtle diviner”) 
and not by name. As for the method using milfoil stalks, it tends to extricate 
itself from the framework of official divination in order to be practiced inde- 


pendently by non-diviners, in general by scribes (shi £) or members of the 
ruling elites. The diversification of uses of the Changes — divinatory as well 
as rhetorical and philosophical — accentuates the specificity of the treatment 
given to the Classic in the Zuo Chronicle.?" This is in stark contrast with turtle 
divination for which not a single book title is mentioned. 

Next are dreams with twenty-six occurrences. Whether premonitions or 
incentives, oneiric images are always related to the person having a dream and 
to events that affect him directly or indirectly. The interpretation of dreams, 
rather rare overall, is never done by mantic experts. It also occurs that a diviner 
or a scribe is solicited to elucidate the meaning of a dream by cracking a turtle 
shell or sorting milfoil stalks. 

Astrological predictions (nineteen occurrences) are notable for being 
grouped under the last years of the reigns of the Dukes of Lu, notably of the 
duke Zhao H& (r. 541-510 BCE), who alone accounts for twelve occurrences. 


This makes one wonder if these occurrences do not constitute later additions. 


37 See Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,’ 349-59, and 358-59 for predictions by the 
Changes made without having recourse to the sorting of milfoil stalks (3 occurrences out 
of 18; see table 4.1). 
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Three types of phenomenaare observed: eclipses, the risings and settings of the 
Fire Star (Dahuo KX, Antares in Scorpio), and the twelve-year Jupiter cycle. 
Contrary to turtle and milfoil divination, the interpreters of these phenomena 
are clearly identified: most of them are well-known scribes-astrologers, whose 
prerogatives go well beyond the domain of mantic arts and extend to other 
sectors of public and private life. The same holds for interpreters of omens and 
prodigies (fifteen occurrences) who, in majority, are also scribes-astrologers.?? 
Whether atmospheric disorders, strange behavior of animals, or physical 
anomalies and aberrations, the accounts that report on them are often accom- 
panied by theoretical considerations upon the very nature of portents and 
their interpretation. Divinatory uses of the calendar are, however, poorly rep- 
resented in the Chronicle. There are a few mentions of lucky or unlucky days 
and of seasonal avoidances, but hemerological practices very seldom give rise 
to narratives that include conflicting debates. Just as rare but nonetheless sig- 
nificant are stories involving predictions based on physiognomy.?? 

The second document to consider is the Zhouli Jj1$ (Rites of Zhou). This 
work of uncertain date but probably compiled towards the fourth century BCE 


is a detailed, though heavily idealized, description of the royal administration 
at the beginning of the Western Zhou (ca. 1045-771). Among thousands of 
state functionaries, distributed over six ministries and in charge of the man- 
agement of the affairs of the kingdom, specialists of mantic arts operate under 
the authority of the Ministry of Rites, which itself is composed of seventy 
major and minor officers, forming altogether a total of 3,673 functionaries and 
assimilated personnel. Alongside with the major officers who were in charge 
of rites and sacrifices, such as the Grand Master of Music (Dayue 7%) and the 
Grand Invoker (Dazhu 150), are the offices of the Grand Diviner (Dabu X F) 
and the Grand Scribe (Dashi KE). Three specialties are within the purview 


of the Grand Diviner: turtle divination, divination by the Changes, and the 
interpretation of dreams and portents (see table 4.2). His functions consisted 
in writing the proposals to be divined and presiding over the oracular con- 
sultations. He also played a role in royal sacrifices and cults, in ceremonies of 
enthronement and investiture, the moving of the capital, military campaigns, 


38 On the growing influence of scribes-astrologers under the reigns of the last rulers of Lu 
as it is staged by the authors of the Zuozhuan, see Kalinowski, "Diviners and Astrologers,” 
370-73 and table 4.2. 

39 Among the eight occurrences listed in the bottom row of table 4.1 (“Other”), two are 
related to physiognomy, four are dealing with glyphomancy, and two with music divina- 
tion; see Kalinowski, “Diviners and Astrologers,” 367-68. 

40 Onthe dating and composition of the Zhouli, see Biot, Le Tcheou-li, “Introduction,” i-lxiv; 
and Loewe, Early Chinese Texts, 24-32. 
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TABLE 4.2 The staff of the Grand Diviner office in the Rites of Zhou 


Office of the Grand Diviner Officers/Aides Techniques 

Grand Diviners Dabu K ^ 2/48 Turtle divination, 
Masters Bushi fi 4 divination by the Changes, 
Diviners Buren ^ A 24 dream divination. 

Turtle officers Guiren 3i& A. 2/52 Turtle 

Crack-making officers Chuiren 3 2/9 Turtle 

Prognosticators Zhanren ti A 8/11 Turtle and Milfoil 

Milfoil officers Shiren 45 2/7 Milfoil 

Dream prognosticators Zhanmeng 453 — 2/6 Dreams 

Omen watchers Shijin His 2/6 Omens 

Total 48/139 


and mortuary rites. Seven minor officers assisted him in these duties: four for 
turtle divination alone, including the one who made the prognostications, 
wrote them down, archived them, and at the end of the year kept an account 
of all predictions, whether they were accurate or not. The three others took 
care respectively of the sorting of milfoil stalks before the burning of the turtle 
plastron, of the interpretation and exorcism of dreams, and of the identifica- 
tion and conjuration of portents (yaoxiang #£¢#) that appeared in the realm.*! 

The Grand Scribe, for his part, was in charge of the production and storage 
of official documents and charts. It was also his duty to establish the calen- 
dar for the seasonal activities of the government and to assist the diviners in 
the choice of auspicious days for performing sacrifices. His predictive func- 
tions were carried out with the help of two minor officers, one in charge of 


astronomical observation and calendar calculations (Fengxiang shi JEjfE I, six 


officers and fourteen aides), the other of recording (zhi 7) celestial omens 
and atmospheric disorders (Baozhang shi (RÆK, also six officers and four- 


teen aides).^? Whatever degree of reality we may concede to this description 
of an ideal government established by the Rites of Zhou, the division of the 
mantic arts into two major offices — the office of the Grand Diviner for turtle 


41  Zhouli zhengyi 321281-84, and 47—481924-84; Biot, Tcheou-li, 1409-11 and 2:69-85; 
Raphals, Divination and Prediction, 88-90 and 125-26. In the central column of table 4.2, 
a distinction is made between the number of major officers (dafu KX and shi £) and 
that of their aides including scribes, storekeepers, and so forth. 

42 houli zhengyi 321286—90, and 51.2079—128; and Biot, Le Teheou-li, 1:413-14 and 2104-16. 
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and milfoil divination and the interpretation of dreams and portents on the 
one hand, and that of the Grand Scribe for astrology and meteoromancy on 
the other hand - will serve as a model for the distribution of tasks within the 
administrative organization of the empire. It will also be seen that this twofold 
division is not unrelated to the first classifications of the mantic arts developed 
by bibliographers and literati at the end of Western Han. 


2A] 


The last document to be considered is the “Hongfan Xt% (Great model) 


chapter of the Documents, which played a decisive role in the ideological con- 
solidation of the new empire, orchestrated by Confucian scholars after the 
reign of emperor Wu (r. 140-87 BCE).?? This text, too, is an idealized politi- 
cal agenda in nine articles. Article five, in the central position, is dedicated to 


"Huangji =f (Royal perfection). Therein one finds again the same biparti- 
tion of mantic arts as in the Rites of Zhou: on the one hand, article seven titled 
‘Jiyi FEE (Examination of doubts) deals with turtle and milfoil divination, 
and more specifically with the place devolved to diviners in making decisions 
about the governance of the empire, next to the ruler, his ministers and the 
people. On the other hand, article eight concerns celestial and atmospheric 
omens divided into good omens (xiuzheng t/«(3t) and bad omens (jiuzheng 
#0. It should also be noted — and we will come back to this in the discus- 
sion of the classification in the bibliographic treatise of the Book of Han — that 
the observation of stars and calendar calculations are considered in a separate 
article, the fourth, with the title “Wuji 7: &" (The five regulators of time). 


1.3 Excavated Manuscripts 

The value of archaeological discoveries for the study of the production and 
transmission of mantic arts between the fourth and the first century is well 
established. A good deal of the relevant documents is still to be published — 
and some of them will never be, given the difficulties encountered with regard 
to the preservation of the writing surfaces used at that time (bamboo slips 
tight together to make bundles, bamboo and wooden tablets, silk sheets). 
Nevertheless, in half a century we have moved from an ocean of desolation 
to a land of milk and honey, a promised land where resources continue to 
grow through new discoveries and their exploitation by philologists and his- 
torians. The fact that a fair amount of the excavated manuscripts stems from 
clearly identified tombs provides the possibility to situate the texts related to 
mantic arts in the context of the written production available to the deceased. 
Leaving aside the question of the reasons for which manuscripts were placed 


43 On the reception of the "Hongfan" chapter of the Documents under the Han, see Nylan, 
The Shifting Center, 45-61. 
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in tombs,*4 their varying number from one tomb to another and the diversity 
of their contents suggests that an organic link existed between the occupa- 
tions and personal preferences of the deceased, and the writings intended to 
accompany them in their final home. In this regard, the case of Wangjiatai 
tomb 15, a tomb of modest size yet reasonably well supplied in manuscripts, is 
exemplary, since in addition to a legal text and a guide for the virtuous official, 
which indicate the implication of the deceased in local administration, three 
other texts are all related to mantic arts: the treatise on hexagram divination 
already mentioned (Guicang), an omen text written on more than one hun- 
dred bamboo slips, and a hemerological miscellany of the daybook text type 
(rishu).4° Without going as far as saying that the occupant of the Wangjiatai 
tomb was an experienced diviner, it seems obvious that he had a strong inter- 
est in mantic arts. 

For the present purpose, the most interesting tombs are those providing a 
significant amount of manuscripts that address different topics. Even if the 
excavated manuscripts represent probably only a sample of what was in the 
possession of the deceased during their lifetime, a classification of these docu- 
ments according to textual genres allows to measure the place occupied by 
mantic arts within the body of knowledge that circulated in written form at a 
given time and social milieu. Two tombs shall serve as examples to illustrate 
this. Their occupants were members of provincial aristocracies and, above 
all, they lived during the early years of the Western Han, more than a century 
before scholars from the capital began to collect and collate books on behalf 


of the imperial household. The first one is Mawangdui Et tomb 3 (burial 


dated to 168 BCE) discovered in 1973 at Changsha, Hunan. The deceased, named 
Li £j, was affiliated to the family that governed this region then situated on 
the southern edge of the empire. The manuscripts (silk sheets, bamboo and 
wooden slips) were neatly stored in a black lacquer box with a total of textual 


units estimated to more than forty.*6 The second tomb is Shuanggudui $E fr} 


tomb 1, discovered four years later, 600 kilometers north-east of Changsha, 


close to modern-day Fuyang (Anhui). Its occupant, Xiahou Zao E kt, car- 
ried the title of Lord of Ruyin /{2{& at the time of his death in 165 BCE. Given 
the deplorable state in which the manuscripts (bamboo slips, wooden tablets) 


44 Fora recent overview of the debates surrounding this question, see Thote, “Daybooks in 
Archaeological Context,” 39-47. 

45 None of these texts has been fully published to date. For a presentation of the Wangjiatai 
manuscripts, see Wang, "Wangjiatai Qin mu zhujian gaishu." 

46 Color photographs and transcriptions of the Mawangdui manuscripts are now fully 
accessible in Changsha Mawangdui Han mu jianbo jicheng published in 2014 (Jicheng 
thereafter). My estimation of the number of texts comprised in the collection is based on 
the list established in the introduction (Jicheng, 1:4—6). 
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have survived, it is difficult to evaluate the number of texts that were cop- 
ied on them, even more so since the majority have not yet been published. 
Preliminary descriptions that have been made by specialists divide the texts 
into fifteen “textual groups.’*” Besides the manuscripts, the Shuanggudui tomb 
also contained three astro-calendrical instruments, including two shi-type 
devices used for hemerological purposes.^? In table 4.3 the texts and textual 
groups are classified by genre following the division between intellectual and 
technical writings established in the Book of Han bibliographic treatise.*? 


TABLE 4.3 Manuscript collections from Mawangdui tomb 3 and Shuanggudui tomb 1 


Text types Mawangdui tomb 3 Shuanggudui tomb 1 
Intellectual writings 
Classics Changes, with 6 related Odes 
philosophical texts 
Historical records, 2 historical narratives Historical narratives (Shuolei 
chronologies zashi sR RES), chronologies 
(Dashi ji KÆž, Nianbiao EK) 
Philosophical texts Laozi 52 (2 copies), Philosophical texts (with parallels 


and 8 philosophical texts in Zhuangzi #4, Lüshi chunqiu, 
(Warring States and early and Han Confucian miscellanea) 


Han) 
Technical writings 
Hemerology, 6 texts? Various texts on calendrical 
calendrical astrology astrology, including a daybook 


(Tianwen lizhan RXJE ih) 


a Yinyang wuxing A (20% fif T F fa, Yinyang wuxing B EE; £117 Zim, Xingde A JUS FR fs 
(text on the left), Xingde B HEZ (text on the right), Xingde C HHEN fa, Chuxing zhan 
EI 


HAT 4. For a study of the Xing-De (Punishment-virtue) texts, see Kalinowski, "The Xingde 
(2 Texts from Mawangdui;' 125-202. 


47 In their detailed description of the Shuanggudui manuscripts (most of which remain 
unpublished), Hu and Li, Changjiang liuyu, distinguish fourteen “textual groups,” each 
group consisting of an undetermined number of independent texts dealing with the 
same subject. 

48 On these devices, see n27 in this chapter. 

49 For the Mawangdui manuscripts, the identification of texts is based on the classification 
established in Jicheng, 1:4-6. When required, the titles given by Hu and Li, Changjiang 
liuyu, to “textual groups" in the Shuanggudui manuscripts are indicated in parentheses in 
table 4.3. 
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TABLE 4.3 Manuscript collections from Mawangdui tomb 3 and Shuanggudui tomb 1 (cont.) 


Text types Mawangdui tomb 3 Shuanggudui tomb 1 


Planetary predictions, 4 texts? 


Meteoromancy 

Physiognomy 1 text? Dog physiognomy (Xianggou 
TH) 

Medicine, body care, 15 texts? Materia medica, uses of plants, 

plants, recipes animals, and objects (Wanwu 
ay) 

Turtle and milfoil, 1 text® Hexagram divination (Changes) 

cleromancy 

Mathematics Writing on reckoning (Suanshu 
shu Fife) 

Administrative texts Regulations on housing, agri- 
culture, and artisans (Zuowu 
yuancheng TET] ATE) 

Educational material Lexical primer (Cang Jie pian 
Tis) 

Other Maps, charts, paintings —— Astro-calendrical instruments 


b Wuxing zhan 5 £i t, Tianwen qixiang zazhan KL ABE A, Xingde A Fill FH fS (text on 
the right), Xingde B HI% Zf (text on the left). On these texts, see Liu, Mawangdui tianwen 
shu kaoshi. For the Tianwen qixiang zazhan, see Loewe, Divination, Mythology and Monarchy, 
61-84 ("The Han View of Comets"), and 191—213 ("The Oracles of the Clouds and the Winds"). 
On the Wuxing zhan, see Cullen, "Understanding the Planets," 218-51. 

c Xiangma jing THES (Classic on horse examination). This text is a literary composition on 
the external signs that define a good horse and does not belong stricto sensu to the domain of 
the mantic arts. 

d TheMawangdui medicaltexts have been studied and fully translated by Harper, Early Chinese 
Medical Literature. 

e Muren zhan 7X14 (Prognostic of the Human Figurine). According to the editors of the 
Jicheng (5161-68), this text describes a mantic method carried on by casting (touzhi #&{%h) 
a human figurine on the ground and making predictions according to its position and ori- 
entation. On the upper right of the same manuscript there is a series of diagrams relating 
to another manuscript (not included in table 4.3) named by the editors "Zhaiwei zhaixing 
jixiong tu ET EJK E XIE” (Diagram showing the lucky and unlucky positions and confor- 
mations of dwellings). It is thus possible that the text written on the upper right of the Muren 
zhan manuscript is another example of popular topomantic methods such as those seen in 
daybooks (see n69 in this chapter). 
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Insofar as the present conditions for publication and transcription of the 
manuscripts allow, a comparison between the Mawangdui and Shuanggudui 
collections elicit the following observations. First, intellectual writings are 
present in both in a comparable ratio, although the texts from Mawangdui are 
more numerous and clearly organized along lines of major interests, as repre- 
sented by the Changes, with six texts predating the canonical commentaries 
appended to the Classic in the Han; and the Laozi, with several texts associated 
with Huanglao zi Daoism. Such doctrinal coherence seems less pronounced 
in Shuanggudui. Second, in Mawangdui the technical writings pertain to two 
main disciplines: the mantic arts (planetary predictions, meteoromancy, hem- 
erology, and calendrical astrology) on the one hand;5° medicine and body care 
on the other hand. In Shuanggudui, technical writings are more diversified. 
We have, for example, a version of the Changes for use in divination, which not 
only includes the sixty-four hexagrams and their associated oracles, but also 
for each hexagram a series of everyday life predictions classified by topics.5! 
The absence of texts on the observation of celestial and atmospheric omens 
is also noteworthy. As for the technical texts that do not belong to the cat- 
egory of mantic arts (a text on reckoning, an administrative text, and a lexical 
primer), they are without parallel in Mawangdui. In this respect, the content of 
the Shuanggudui tomb appears to be closer to what is usually found in tombs 
of Qin and Han local officials, rather than to Mawangdui tomb 3. Third, the 
respective specificities of the collections excavated from these two tombs 
are certainly not unrelated to the status and wealth of its occupants. Yet, the 
exceptional richness of the Mawangdui grave and the fact that the texts were 
written on pieces of silk — an extravagant material at that time — and not on 
bamboo slips, as it is the case for nearly all manuscripts discovered to date, 
does not explain everything. 

Another aspect resulting from the comparison of the two collections is 
indeed the practical, functional dimension of the technical writings from 
Shuanggudui. Why would one include an administrative text about the 


50 The term “calendrical astrology" translates shizhan XX 15 (shi-divination) used in modern 
scholarship to designate all types of calendar-based astrology. The term becomes com- 
monly attested to in medieval times, when it appears in connection with the so-called 
"Three Model" (sanshi = IÑ) calendrical astrology. In the Qin and Han excavated texts, 
the boundaries distinguishing calendrical astrology from hemerology in general remain 
unclear and poorly understood. On the defining features of calendrical astrology, see 
Kalinowski, “The Notion of ‘Shi,’ 336; and on Three-Model calendrical astrology, see Ho, 
Chinese Mathematical Astrology. 

51 For an English translation of the Shuanggudui manuscript of the Changes, see 
Shaughnessy, Unearthing, 189—279. 
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regulation of construction works and the control of the activity of artisans if 
there was no relation to the activity of Xiahou Zao during his lifetime? It is also 
possible that some parts in the textual group related to calendrical astrology 
are connected to the operation of the shi-type mantic devices found in the 
tomb.?? In this respect, manuscripts from Shuanggudui bear witness to a prac- 
tical dimension, which brings them closer to those from Wangjiatai introduced 
earlier. The collection from Mawangdui is less susceptible for allowing to make 
such a connection, not only because of the number of writings of which it is 
composed and their high degree of specialization, but also for the quality of 
the manuscripts themselves. What we are facing is a kind of "scholarly collec- 
tion" that has belonged to a man of great erudition, versed in the study of the 
trends of thought of his time, with a strong preference for Daoism, but also for 
medicine and the arts of longevity, the philosophy of Changes, meteoromancy, 
and hemerology. The Mawangdui manuscripts show that the provincial elites 
from the second century BCE collected, copied or had copies made of writ- 
ings for their own use or for reasons of prestige. These writings covered a wide 
range of intellectual and technical knowledge representative of the manu- 
script culture of the time. 

Lastly, and as a preamble to the following part on classifications in the Book 
of Han bibliographic treatise, it might be helpful to draw up a brief inventory 
of the documents that relate to mantic arts in the excavated manuscripts.53 
This also provides an opportunity to embody the threefold division established 
above. For divination by production of signs, there is a clear dominance of 
texts related to turtle and milfoil divination. In continuity with Shang and 
Zhou oracle-bone inscriptions, we have the divination and sacrifice records 
(bushi qidao jilu KE UTtSUSK) on bamboo slips originating from fourth 
century BCE tombs. These records attest to turtle and milfoil divination car- 


ried out by professional diviners for the nobles of the Chu kingdom shortly 
before their death owing to illness.5+ As for texts, again for the fourth cen- 
tury BCE, we have a fragmentary treatise on oracle bone divination and an 
incomplete version of the Changes, both stored in the Shanghai Museum,” 


52 See Hu and Li, Changjiang liuyu, 528-29. 

53 Foran annotated transcription of these documents, see Liu, Jianbo shushu. 

54 A dozen of such collections of divination and sacrifice records have been discovered to 
date, the most famous being the collection found in Baoshan 44L] tomb 2, Hubei, dated 
to 316 BCE; see Li, *Formulaic Structure" The Baoshan records are translated in Cook, 
Death in Ancient China, 153-264. 

55 Shanghai bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu, 9:289-302 (for the text on turtle divi- 


Æ» 


nation named “Bushu þ Œ” by the editors of the manuscripts); and 3131-260 (for the 
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as well as an illustrated manual on the use and symbolism of the eight tri- 
grams and the sixty-four hexagrams kept by Qinghua University in Beijing." 
For the Qin period (ca. 250 BCE), we have the Guicang from Wangjiatai already 
mentioned and, for the Western Han, there are now three versions of the 
Changes at our disposal: the one from Mawangdui for which a divinatory use 
is not established, the one from Shuanggudui (see above), and a new version 
from the tomb of the Lord of Haihun j#(% buried in Nanchang, Jiangxi, in 


the second half of the first century BCE. According to the preliminary exca- 
vation report, the Nanchang manuscript does not constitute a formal edition 
of the Classic, it is rather a miscellany combining the sixty-four hexagrams 
to hemerological annotations.5” In addition to these writings linked to the 
tradition of the Changes, we have the twelve pitch-standard divination from 
Fangmatan, which, as seen above, relies upon the technique of drawing (qu), 


and the “Jingjue #72” (Prognostic from Jing), one of the Han dynasty manu- 


scripts owned by Beijing University. The method described in this manuscript 
is a simplified form of divination by the hexagrams of the Changes. The user 
holds the manual in his left hand while, using his right hand, he proceeds with 
the sorting of a mantic pattern using a set of thirty counting rods (zuoshou 


pit -p TE) 58 


chishu, youshou caosuan EFAS, A FRSE). 
For divination by observation or examination of existing signs, three sub- 


groups can be distinguished. These are, first, meteoromantic texts, mainly 
those from Mawangdui already mentioned. Han manuscripts from Beijing 
University also contain a text on predictions based on rain and winds which 


Hen 


carries the title “Yushu p=” (Rainbook).59 A second subgroup consists of 
more hybrid writings due to the nature of observed signs, which are not lim- 
ited to celestial and atmospheric phenomena. This is the case for several yin- 


yang texts from Yinqueshan $Æ tomb 1, Shandong (burial dated to the 


Changes). The manuscript of the Changes is studied and translated in Shaughnessy, 
Unearthing, 37-139. 

56 Fora translation of this manual, named “Shifa #47” by the editors of the manuscripts, 
see Cook and Lu, Stalk Divination. 

57 The manuscript awaits formal publication. For a presentation of the tomb and its con- 
tent, see Yang and Xu, “Nanchang shi Xi Han,” 61. 

58 See Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5345-77. On cleromantic techniques using dices 
and counting rods, see Lewis, “Dicing and Divination”; and the forthcoming study by 
Bréard, “Games.” 

59 See Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 5:45-86. Texts on meteoromantic predictions 
are also found in the Yinqueshan manuscripts (Yinqueshan Han mu zhujian, 2:241-46) 
and in the Qin and Han daybooks (see Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 197, 446, 
455 and 459). 
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second century BCE), and for the omen text from Wangjiatai.®° The latter is 
composed of a list of natural catastrophes and physical aberrations such as 
an earthquake, a horse giving birth to a bull, a stillborn tree, a man or stones 
that fall from the sky. Just as interesting are the bamboo slips discovered in the 


ruins of the Weiyang Palace RE in Chang'an (near modern Xi’an; end of the 
first century BCE). The text is made up of notes written by a specialist in the 
observation of auspicious signs (rui žm) and prodigies. Finally, it is worth men- 
tioning the exceptional presence of a key to dreams among the manuscripts 
stored at Hunan University in Changsha (Yuelu Academy j$ E lit). The 


e 


third subgroup includes writings that are concerned with examination tech- 


niques (xiangshu FH fit). In addition to the two texts from the Mawangdui and 
Shuanggudui tombs (see table 4.3), we have fragments of a dog examination 
treatise among the manuscripts from Yinqueshan.®? Dwelling examination 
(xiangzhai) is little documented, except in several sections of the daybooks, 
which contain unprecedented information on topomantic techniques used 
under the Qin and the Han. The disposition of doors in the surrounding wall of 
a dwelling and the shape and orientation of its constituent parts were all given 
special attention.64 

For divination by selection and calculation, it is the entirety of texts related 
to the calendar that needs to be considered, starting from the calendars them- 
selves. We have seen that some of them contained hemerological annotations 
since the early second century BCE. The manuscripts from Yinqueshan also 
contain such annotations in texts related to the tradition of “monthly ordi- 


nances" (yueling H€) and “seasonal ordinances" (shiling Hj ).55 The most 
relevant documents in this group are, on the one hand, treatises on hemer- 
ology and calendrical astrology from Mawangdui (see table 4.3) describing 
complex systems in which predictions are made through calculations based 


on the periodic movement of calendar spirits (shensha THX) on schematic 


60  Yinqueshan Han mu zhujian, 2:230—46. On the omen text from Wangjiatai titled "Zaiyi 
zhan 5X 5& ;4” by the editors of the manuscripts, see Wang, "Wangjiatai Qin mu zhujian 
gaishu,” 47—48. 


61 See Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology,’ 345; and Xing, “Han Weiyang gong qiandian 


yizhi.” 

62 Yuelu shuyuan cang Qin jian, 1150—73. 

63 Yinqueshan Han mu zhujian, 2:253-54. 

64 See Kalinowski, "Hemerology and Prediction,’ 148, 150, 179 figure 4.9, and 189-90; see also 
n54 in this chapter. 

65  Yinqueshan Han mu zhujian, 2:211-28. On the “monthly ordinances" and “seasonal ordi- 
nances" writings in relation to hemerology and to the Zidanku 1^75/8i silk manuscripts 
(ca. 300 BCE), see Li, "The Zidanku Silk Manuscripts,” 270 and 272. 
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representations of time and space.® These systems prefigure in many ways the 
so-called “Three Model" (sanshi — 5X) calendrical astrology, which took its def- 
inite shape at the end of the medieval period.®’ On the other hand are the day- 
books: the number of currently available copies varies between ten and twenty 
depending on the more or less narrow definition of the term rishu given by 
specialists.9? These documents show similar contents even if they often differ 
in size and composition. For example, one of the two daybooks excavated in 
1976 in Shuihudi RETE tomb 11, at Yunmeng, Hubei (burial dated to 217 BCE) 
may be divided into sixty different sections inscribed on the two sides of the 


manuscript composed of 166 bamboo slips. In addition to the purely hemero- 
logical part that represents around 7596 of the whole manuscript, this daybook 
also contains magic recipes, propitiatory rites, and exorcisms (1596), two sec- 
tions on topomancy (5%), and several theoretical sections (596).9? Daybooks 
constitute documents of an inestimable value for the study of hemerology dur- 
ing the Warring States, Qin, and Han periods. Furthermore, they abound in 
concrete information that allows to situate hemerological ideas and practices 
in the context of everyday life of those (for a large part members of the local or 
provincial administration) who owned and used them. 

Such was the situation of mantic arts before the reorganization of the impe- 
rial collections, which led at the end of the first century BCE to the compilation 
of the bibliographic treatise of the Book of Han. In summary, for divination by 
production of signs, we have turtle divination or oracle-bone divination, mil- 
foil divination or divination by the Changes, and other cleromantic techniques 
based on dice or counting rods; for divination by observation or examina- 
tion of existing signs, we have meteoromancy, omenology, oneiromancy, and 
physiognomy; and for divination by selection and calculation, hemerology and 
calendrical astrology. 


66 This definition applies to the Xing-De (Punishment-virtue) system (see Kalinowski, "The 
Xingde J] Texts from Mawangdui"), as well as to the Tianyi X — (Heaven One) and 
Kanyu JE BE. (Canopy-and-chassis) systems (see Jicheng, 5:93-98 for the Kanyu texts; 
68-69 and 140-42 for the Tianyi texts). The Kanyu system is also attested in the Western 
Han manuscripts owned by Beijing University (Beijing daxue cang Xi Han zhushu, 
5:87-143). 

67 See n55 in this chapter. 

68 Fora presentation of the daybooks published to date, see Liu, “Daybooks,” 66-74. 

69 On the content and composition of the first daybook from Shuihudi (Daybook A), see 
Kalinowski, "Les livres des jours." 
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The scholars who in 32 BCE undertook the collation and edition of writings 
from the pre-Han and early Western Han were far from measuring the impact 
their classifications would have on future generations. Responding to an impe- 
rial ordinance, their main focus was on the consolidation of the existing power 
structure and the reevaluation of the scriptural heritage from the previous 
centuries with respect to the cultural imperatives of the time and their own 
ideological assumptions."? They felt that this heritage had been corrupted 
due to the decadence of the Zhou between the beginning of the first millen- 
nium BCE and the Spring and Autumn period (770—476 BCE), the proliferation 
of writings of all sorts under the Warring States, and, finally, because of the 
devastating effect of unification wars which lead to the foundation of the Qin 
(221-207 BCE) and Han empires. Change began to be tangible under the reign 
of emperor Wu (r. 140-87 BCE) credited by historiographers for having been 
the first to design a project of reevaluation of the existing written traditions 
andfor having recruited specialized officials for the production of manuscripts. 
Thus, the imperial storehouses progressively came to abound in written works 
of any kind, inside the palace in collections with limited access, and outside 
the palace in storerooms of different ministries or in private collections." 

In this context of uncontrolled accumulation of writings of all genres and 
origins, emperor Cheng (r. 32-7) took the initiative, during the months follow- 
ing his enthronement, to put in order the manuscript collections, which were 
scattered across the libraries of the capital, and to constitute a collection of eru- 
ditely selected books, edited under the best possible auspices. While a certain 


Chen Nong [ES was sent to the provinces to collect missing texts, it was the 
eminent scholar, doxographer, and bibliographer Liu Xiang [=] (79-8 BCE) 
who was in charge of bringing the project to its completion.” While work- 
ing on the collation and edition of manuscripts estimated to several tens of 
thousands, he wrote an editorial record for each examined work. It is precisely 


70  Onthe ideological and cultural background of the compilation of the Book of Han bib- 
liographic treatise, see Lewis, Writing and Authority, 325-32; Kalinowski, Divination et 
société, 12-13; Raphals, “Divination in the Hanshu,” 98-101; and Lee, Intellectual Activism, 
123-51. 

71 Hanshu 30.1701. On the book repositories at the Western Han capital; see Drége, Les biblio- 
théques, 19; Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,” 99-107, 294; and Lee, Intellectual Activism, 
37-43. 

72 Hanshu 10.310. On the work accomplished by Liu Xiang and its collaborators, see Fölster, 
“The Imperial Collection,” 125-39. 
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these records that, joined one to another, form the core of his now lost Bielu 
ISk (Detached records).7? After his death, his son Liu Xin SIX (50 BCE-23 CE), 
himself an important scholar and a high ranking politician, pursued the work 
his father had left unfinished and in turn wrote the Qilüe tH (Seven sum- 
maries). He thereby bequeathed to posterity the first analytical catalog of an 
imperial library and the first attempt at a systematic classification of pre-Han 
and Western Han writings."^ 

Of this work, presented by Liu Xin to the emperor between 8 and 6 BCE, 
only excerpts recorded in medieval texts would have remained, if the historian 
Ban Gu (32-92) had not included an abbreviated version of Liu Xin's catalog in 
the Book of Han under the title “Yiwen zhi” Modern scholarship agrees that the 
Book of Han bibliographic treatise is a faithful yet amended reproduction of 
the Seven summaries. Ban Gu has followed without any significant change the 
inner organization of the work in six “summaries,” which represent the six tex- 
tual divisions and their thirty-eight subdivisions as they have been established 
by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin, leaving aside the first summary, which outlined the 
editorial principles underlying the production of the book collection.?5 

The collation and the edition of doctrinal, intellectual, and literary writings 
included in the first three divisions of the treatise were carried out by Liu Xiang 
himself: “Liuyi XÆ (Six arts, i.e. the Classics, with the Changes in the first sub- 
division and Confucius's Analects in the seventh of nine subdivisions), "Zhuzi 
Wü" (Masters, i.e. the intellectual works, beginning with the Confucians), and 
“Shifu isi" (Songs and verse). Other court officials were entrusted with the 


last three divisions dealing with technical literature: Ren Hong f£, from the 


E» 


military office, for “Bingshu 14” (Military writings); Yin Xian ZJ&, from 


the office of the Grand Scribe K'E (in charge of astrology and calendar mak- 
ing), for “Shushu Zfff" (Numbers and techniques); and Li Zhuguo ZEfEEd, 


EE 


73 On Liu Xiang's editorial records and the composition of the Bielu, see Fólster, “The 
Imperial Collection,’ 917. Fölster (ibid., 71) notes that evidence provided by the edito- 
rial records show that the editors had between 65,000 and 100,000 textual units at their 
disposal before starting their work, an amount five to ten times superior than the 13,269 
units mentioned in the Book of Han bibliographic treatise for the whole collection after it 
was completed (see table 4.4). 

74 See Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,’ 17-37, for the dating and composition of the Qiliie; 
and 238-97 for a translation of the Qiliie and Bielu fragments preserved in the received 
literature until the twelfth century. 

75 Hanshu 304701-84. For recent studies of the Book of Han bibliographic treatise, see 
Raphals, “Divination in the Hanshu”; Li, Lantai wanjuan; Lee, Intellectual Activism, 43-121; 
and Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,” 37-66 and 298-400. 
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from the medical bureau, for “Fangji 771€" (Recipes and skills) (medicine, sex- 
ual practices, and inner cultivation).76 

The composition of the treatise is uniform. All divisions are complemented 
by a postscript, and all comprise subdivisions, to which again short postscripts 
are added. For each subdivision, we find a series of book titles with the number 


of “bundles” ( juan 35) or “texts” (pian f) they are composed of. Table 4.4 gives 
an overview of the composition of the treatise. The three columns to the right 


reproduce statistical data on the number of entries ( jia Z), texts (pian), and 
bundles ( juan) contained in each division, as provided in the postscripts. The 
last line of the table shows the global estimation as specified at the end of the 
treatise.”” 


TABLE 4.4 The composition of the Book of Han bibliographic treatise, with the number of 
entries ( jia), texts (pian), and bundles (juan) in each division 


Divisions Subdivisions jia pian juan 
Six arts 9 103 3123 

Masters 10 189 4324 

Songs and verse 5 106 1318 

Military writings 4 53 790 (43)? 
Numbers and techniques 6 109 2528 
Recipes and skills 4 36 868 
Total estimation 38 596 13269 


a The amount of forty-three juan given in the preface (Hanshu 30.1762) does not correspond 


to written texts but to diagrams (tu [&|) whose origin is not specified. Moreover, as noted by 
Fólster (“The Imperial Collection,” 99), this amount is incorrect. 


76 Hanshu 30.1701; see Fölster, “The Imperial Collection,’ 346, for a translation of the relevant 
passage. On Yin Xian (fl. 26 BCE-5 CE) who was in charge of the "Numbers and tech- 
niques" division, see Hanshu 19B.856; and 36. 1967. 

77 Hanshu 30.1781. This global estimation does not differentiate between juan and pian. 
Moreover, the amount 13,269 does not correspond to the number of book titles actually 
listed in the treatise. For example, according to Li Ling's count the treatise includes 600 

jia and 12,983 juan, whereas Fölster counts 621 entries and 12,983 (+8) juan/pian; see Li, 
Lantai wanjuan, 221; and Fólster, "The Imperial Collection," 9o and 98. 
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The inconsistency of statistical data given in the treatise has been noticed 
for a long time, but none of the hitherto suggested solutions to reconcile the 
diverging figures is genuinely satisfactory."? For the present purpose, it should 
be noted that the works classified under the two ultimate divisions, including 
the *Numbers and techniques" division under which falls the majority of writ- 
ings on mantic arts, differ from the four first division in two important ways. On 
the one hand, they are, with a few exceptions, the only ones that are counted 
mainly in units of bundles (juan) and not in number of texts (pian).’9 Since 
some entries in the "Six arts" division indicate both the number of bundles 
and texts, and because the number of texts is always greater than the number 
of bundles, we can assume that in this context the juan already represents, as 
it will be the case afterwards, a codicological unit (a manuscript, a slip bundle, 
a scroll) and the pian, a textual unit (a text, a chapter).8° On the other hand, 
although the works classified in the first four divisions are often accompanied 
by additional notes, which give details on their presumed authors, their prov- 
enance and date, such notes are entirely absent from the last two divisions.9! 
The phenomenon is difficult to explain, but these two characteristics peculiar 
to the "Numbers and techniques" and "Recipes and skills" divisions, combined 
with the fact that they have been supervised respectively by the office of the 
Grand Scribe and the bureau for medicine, give them a special status in the 
treatise as a whole: either the writings contained in these two divisions did not 
lend themselves to an enumeration expressed in terms of clearly delimited tex- 
tual units, or they were not given as much attention as Liu Xiang and Liu Xin 
had paid to the edition of the Classics and the intellectual and literary writings. 


78 See the discussion in Fölster, “The Imperial Collection,” 96-99. 

79 The amounts given in the postscripts are approximate because it happens that within 
a division mainly counted in juan some book titles are counted in pían; and conversely. 
For example, the “Numbers and techniques" division is actually composed of 110 book 
titles for a total amount of 2,479 juan and 71 pian (see table 4.5). Nonetheless, the contrast 
between the first four divisions mainly counted in pian and the two last ones in juan 
remains a matter of debate. For a discussion, see Drége, Les bibliothéques, 106; Li, Lantai 
wanjuan, 10; Kalinowski, “La production des manuscrits,” 133n4; and Fölster, “The Imperial 
Collection," 89-96. 

80 See the discussion of these entries in Fölster, “The Imperial Collection," 90-91. 

81 There isa debate concerning the authorship of the additional notes, some scholars claim- 
ing that at least some of them were written by Liu Xin or one of his colleagues and not, 
as it is generally believed, added by Ban Gu at the time he was editing the Book of Han 
bibliographic treatise; see the discussion in Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,” 41-52. 
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Mantic arts are present in the treatise in several respects. First, they are to be 
found indirectly in the third of the ten subdivisions, namely among cosmolo- 
gists (yinyang jia [ [55 2., “Yin-Yang experts") in the "Masters" division, directly 
following Confucians (rujia f$; zx) and Daoists (daojia 252). Twenty-one book 


titles, representing a total of 368 pian, are listed, virtually all by the name of 
their presumed “authors.” Some of them are known for their expertise in the 


Ei 


domain of astral sciences, such as Zi Wei --[& (fl. 515-450 BCE); in harmonics 


and calendar making as is the case for Zhang Cang 5 (d. 151 BCE); or in the 
prediction of dynastic changes based on the observation of portents, as, for 
example, Zou Yan $1547] (fl. 305-240 BCE). Other authors are mythical figures, 


such as Huangdi #77, the Yellow Emperor, or unknown illustrious personali- 
ties of whom we know nothing except that most of them worked at the courts 
of the Warring States period. The postscript by Liu Xin traces the origin of this 
strand of thought back to the first observers of heaven, mandated by the civi- 
lizing sovereigns of the Classic of Documents to landscape the world. He thus 
assigned a central role to celestial patterns and calendar cycles in governing 
men and society — a point of view carried on and accentuated by Han scholars 
and ideologists.?? At the same time, yet here on an overtly depreciative tone, 
the postscript deplores that certain Yin-Yang experts "abide in prohibitions 
and avoidances, indulge in minor calculations and, neglecting human affairs, 
rely on spirits and demons."? Such rhetoric of exclusion can be understood as 
an indication that the practices deemed to be heterodox by the author of the 
postscript are precisely those related to the mantic arts. Although the book 
titles alone do not allow to know their actual content, the fact that they have 
been subsumed under the “Masters” division shows the strong interaction 
which existed at the time between the politico-moral speculations of the cos- 
mologists and the divinatory techniques classified in the "Shushu" division.9^ 


82 This refers to the famous legend in the “Yaodian 344” (Canon of Yao) chapter of the 
Documents which recounts how the mythical ruler Yao 3£ sent the Xi 2 and He ll 
brothers to the four quarters of the world to regulate the course of the seasons by observ- 
ing culminating stars at the solstices and the equinoxes. The epic of Xi and He is the 
foundation narrative of Chinese astral sciences. 

83 Hanshu 301734-35. The expression xiaoshu /|NÉX (minor calculations or minor arts), 
which is also found in the postscript to the "Five agents" subdivision of the "Numbers 
and techniques" division (ibid., 1769), refers here to the divinatory uses of calendrical 
calculations. 

84 An interaction already clearly seen in the classification of Warring States and early Han 
intellectual lineages established by Sima Tan ri] 55 (d. ca. 1o BCE), in which the yin- 
yang techniques (yinyang shu k2 E318) are listed first, followed by the Confucians (ruzhe), 
the Mohists (mozhe), the legalists ( fajia), the nominalists (mingjia), and the Daoists (dao- 
jia); Shiji 130, “Taishi gong zixu K EZ El Y" 3188-89. 
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It is noteworthy that in later classifications the term yinyang will be used to 
qualify mantic arts in general, and the diviners are often named “Yin-Yang mas- 


ters” (yinyang shi [2 E5Rfi) in texts from the Eastern Han (25-220 CE) on. 

Second, the division “Military writings" too, contains a subdivision titled 
“Yin-Yang.” The book titles in this subdivision are directly related to divination 
as shown in the postscript, which describes the tasks that are assigned to the 
diviners in the following way: "They are those who set out armies in compli- 
ance with the seasons, extrapolate the positions of Punishment and Virtue, 
proceed in accordance with the direction struck by the Northern Dipper (Ursa 
Major), rely on the conquest cycle of the five agents, and call on spirits and 
demons for assistance."?5 Judging by the titles of the sixteen books (in 227 
pian and ten juan of diagrams) classified within this subdivision, the methods 
that were used in a military context are related either to the field of meteoro- 
mancy or to that of hemerology. Most books are paralleled in the “Numbers 
and techniques" division and owe their presence here only to their military 
applications.$6 The manuscripts from Mawangdui and Yinqueshan contain 
several texts of this kind. They provide some good insight into the relevant 
methods and the way in which diviners formulated their prognostics about 
the imminence of a conflict, the outcome of a battle, the moral of the troops, 
and so forth.87 

Third, the part of the treatise dedicated primarily to the mantic arts is the 
"Shushu" (Numbers and techniques) division. This division constitutes the 
beginning of a long tradition and the key reference for all classifications of 
the mantic arts established afterwards by bibliographers and historians.88 The 
term shushu is hardly translatable into any modern language. Several trans- 
lations have been proposed, as for example “calculation techniques" The 
current tendency adopted here is to translate each component separately, 
“numbers” (shu €) and "techniques" (shu iif), just as the title of the sixth divi- 
sion (“Fangji”) is usually translated as “Recipes and skills." 


85 Hanshu 30.1760. The use of these methods in military divination is borne out by a similar 
passage in the "Binglüe 14W” (Essentials of warfare) chapter of the Master of Huainan: 
"He who is clear about the mysteries of even and odd, about the alternating cycles of 
Punishment and Virtue and of the five agents, about watching for the vapors and gazing 
at the stars, about turtle and milfoil divination and the interpretation of portentous signs: 
such a person is skillful at practicing the Way of Heaven" (Huainanzi jishi 15.1094—95). 

86 Foran identification of the book titles listed in this subdivision, see Li, Lantai wanjuan, 
159-63. 

87 See Hu, Zhongguo zaoqi fangshu, 220-52; Yates, "The History of Military Divination”; and 
Yates, “The Yin-Yang Texts from Yinqueshan.” 

88 For recent surveys of the content of the "Shushu" division, see Raphals, “Divination in the 
Hanshu, 81-92; and Liu, “Daybooks,” 85-87. 
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While in classifications from the end of the imperial period, the term shushu 
becomes a quasi-synonym for divination (in its inverted form “Techniques and 
numbers”), its meaning in the Book of Han bibliographic treatise goes well 
beyond the boundaries of mantic arts. In this context, the notion of shu “num- 
ber" plays a central role, it reflects the Pythagorean idea that all things in this 
world possess a “number,” a numeric norm, which permits to distinguish them 
from one another, while ensuring their cohesion within a spatial and temporal 
hierarchy. One of the Qin manuscripts, acquired in 2012 by Beijing University, 
records a brilliant exchange between an apprentice of mathematics and his 
master, who, in response to questions asked by his disciple, maintains from the 
outset the superiority of the art of calculation ( jishu i19) over the study of 
discursive knowledge (duyu #444): “Give up on discourse and go into numbers 
in depth.... Among the things in this world, there is none that is not based 
on numbers.”®? The meaning of the term shushu may then be understood as 
applying to all systematic processes that investigate nature and things, and 
seen in opposition to xueshu Efi (literally: “techniques of learning"), which 
represents the intellectual traditions included in the divisions of the treatise 
devoted to canonical texts and the writings of the masters of thought.?° 


Here is the postscript of the “Numbers and techniques" division: 


"Numbers and techniques" were all in the hands of the Xi and He, the 
scribes, and the diviners of the Bright Hall. The office of the scribes has 
long been abolished, their writings cannot be well provided anymore, 
and even if one had them the proper men are not present. The Changes 
says: “Had there not been the right people, the Way would not have been 
practiced in vain”?! During the Spring and Autumn period there was Zi 
Shen in Lu, Pi Zao in Zheng, Diviner Yan in Jin, and Zi Wei in Song; dur- 
ing the period of the Six States there were Sire Gan in Chu and Master 
Shi Shen in Wei; in Han times there was Tang Du. They all had obtained 
a rough understanding of these (early achievements). It is indeed easier 
to accomplish something when there is something to rely on than to 
accomplish something when there is nothing to rely on. Therefore, I have 
relied on ancient writings in order to arrange “Numbers and techniques" 
into six categories.9? 


89 She yu er che shu... tianxia zhi wu wu bu yong shu zhe Ean MEL ... K F Z5 49 88 FH 
WF (Han, “Beida cang Qin jian,” 30). 

9o See Li, Jianbo gushu, 11315 and 208. 

91  Zhouyizhengyi 8 (“Xici B Bee F”), 19b. 

92 Hanshu 30.1775. Translation follows Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,’ 394-95, with 
modifications. 
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To begin with, the author traces the origin of shushu ideas and practices back 
to the activity of astrologers, scribes, and diviners from the glorious era of the 
legendary rulers, similar to what we have seen for Yin-Yang experts.?? Then, 
after having pointed out that the writings of these remote times have basically 
all disappeared, he moves on to the subsequent periods with a list of seven 
individuals praised by historiographers for their knowledge in the field of 
astral sciences and divination, and credited for having been able to collect the 
essentials of the scribal heritage from the past. Finally, coming to the period of 
his lifetime, the author claims to have organized the "Shushu" division of the 
catalog in six categories by relying upon “ancient writings" ( jiushu #33). 
The precedence granted in the postscript to astro-calendrical traditions 
comes without surprise since the collation and edition of writings from the 
"Shushu" division were confined to Yin Xian who headed the office of the 
Grand Scribe (Taishi ling KES) and was in charge — as we have seen with 
respect to the Rites of Zhou — of astrology and calendar making. The fact that 
Liu Xin himself was versed in the field of astral sciences also needs to be taken 
into account. He occupied the position of head of the office of the Grand Scribe 
and we owe him the conception of the "Triple Concordance" astronomical sys- 
tem (Santong li —&fiJ&) in force from 7 BCE to 45 CE.?* What's more, the rise 
in power of scribe-astrologers to the detriment of diviners using tortoise shells 
and milfoil stalks is a well-represented topos in the accounts of divination 
recorded in the Zuo Chronicle.95 In other words, Liu Xiang and Liu Xin merely 
conformed a situation that pre-existed since at least the fourth century BCE. 
A second noteworthy point is that, among the seven figures quoted in the 
postscript, only Gan De H'1& (ca. third century BCE) is among the presumed 
authors of a work classified under the "Shushu" division, while the writings of 
the astrologer Zi Wei are placed in the "Yin-Yang experts" subdivision of the 


i 


93  Seen88inthis chapter. 

94 Liu Xin held this position after 1 CE, the year when the office of the Grand Scribe was 
changed into Xi-He office 3402 Ff by emperor Ping (r. 1-5 CE) in reference to the star- 
watchers at the time of the mythical ruler Yao; see Hanshu 12.351; and 36, 1972. On the 
Santong li, see Cullen, The Foundations of Celestial Reckoning, 32137. 

95 See Kalinowski, "Diviners and Astrologers,’ 370—72 and 395-96. 
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"Masters" division.% For the rest, the grand majority of titles mentioned in the 
"Shushu'" division are anonymous. This is certainly what the author of the post- 
script implies when, in the end, he says without any indication of provenance 
and attribution that his classification is based upon “ancient writings.” 

Six subdivisions share the no entries or book titles listed in the "Shushu" 
division, which places it overall second in the six divisions of the treatise, just 
behind the division of the “Masters” (see table 4.4).9’ The first three subdivi- 
sions bring together near to two thirds of all the entries (71 of 110) and are in 
direct relation to the activities of the office of the Grand Scribe. First comes 
the subdivision "Tianwen X X" (Heaven patterns). The twenty-two book titles 
(361 juan and 58 pian) of which it is composed all concern the interpretation 
of celestial and atmospheric phenomena. Some (nine titles) are undated col- 
lections of prognostics attributed to different specialists (zazi #£-), others 
(six titles) are explicitly dated to the Han, and six more titles bear the expres- 


sion haizhong $F (in the sea), which seems to indicate that these works were 
destined for use at sea. The observed phenomena are mainly celestial (stars, 
planets, comets, sun and moon, eclipses) and, to a lesser extent, atmospheric 
(clouds, rain, rainbows, vapors).?8 

The second subdivision, titled “Lipu /###” (Calendars and chronologies), 
contains eighteen book titles (566 juan) listed one after the other in the fol- 
lowing way: astronomical systems (li J&&, seven titles), lunar and planetary rev- 
olutions (xingdu {7/E, four titles), chronologies and genealogies (pu ##, two 
titles), gnomonics (rigui H &, two titles), reckoning techniques (suanshu fig, 


two titles), harmonics and calendar making (lüli &&J&, one title). All of these 
writings are generally considered relevant to the modern category of science 
and, in consequence, as being unrelated to the mantic arts. One could even 
say that it is precisely their presence in the "Shushu" division that renders this 
term so ambiguous and difficult to translate.?? Nevertheless, the author of the 
postscript cannot but insist on the actual link between calendar calculations 
and divination: "The techniques for determining the misfortune resulting from 


96 Strangely enough, the work attributed to Gan De in the "Shushu" division deals with 
dream interpretation (mengzhan); Hanshu 30.1772. On Gan De and his star catalog, see 
Sun and Kistemaker, The Chinese Sky, 75-77. 

97  Inthe following discussion as well as in table 4.5, my counting of book titles, juan, and 
pian is based on the actual content of the "Shushu" division, not on the data provided 
in the postscripts (table 4.4); see Fölster, “The Imperial Collection,” 9o (table D) and 98 
(table E). 

98 Fora translation of the postscript, see Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,” 389. 

99 On the translation of "Shushu" in English, see Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate, 
“Introduction,” 4—5. 
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calamities and the good fortune expected from auspicious events all emerged 
from them [calendar calculations, lishu H24]. These are the techniques by 
which the Sages knew fate."9? A good example of this interconnection is pro- 
vided by the Mawangdui silk manuscript, titled by the editors “Wuxing zhan 
Ti." (Prognostic of the five planets). It combines the precise descrip- 


tion of planetary revolutions with considerations upon their applications to 
divination.!?! The same person could have one foot in calendar calculations 


and the other in mantic arts. This was, for example, the case for Xu Shang 
>A 
H 


FR, to whom are attributed one of two writings on reckoning (suanshu) listed 
in the present subdivision, and another one on the interpretation of portents 
based on the five agents classified in the “Six arts” division.!9? 

This brings us to the third subdivision whose title, “Wuxing 717" (Five 
agents), is strongly indebted to the vast movement of revision and synthesis of 
cosmological ideas undertaken by scholars from the end of the Western Han. 
The latter, among whom Liu Xiang and Liu Xin are considered the most instru- 


mental, have made the interpretation of portents the cornerstone of a new 
hermeneutics of history, grounded in the correlation between the five natu- 
ral agents (water, fire, wood, metal, and earth) and the five human activities 
(demeanor, speech, sight, hearing, and thought) as it was established in the 
two first articles of the “Great model" (Hongfan).!9? Their contradictory and 
subtly argued interpretations have been collected by Ban Gu in the Book of 
Han under the title “Wuxing zhi 1/7” (Treatise of the five agents).!°4 The 
author of the postscript is obviously in line with this reformist current since 
he begins by reproducing the entire text of the first two articles of the “Great 
model” before proceeding:!95 


100 Hanshu 30.1767. For a full translation of the postscript, see Raphals, “Divination in the 
Hanshu, 84-85; and Fölster, “The Imperial Collection,” 389-90. 

101 On this manuscript, see Liu, “Daybooks,” 29-99; and Cullen, “Understanding the Planets.” 

102 Hanshu 30, "Wuxing zhuanji FLAT AC, 1705. 

103 On the strong emphasis put on the first two articles of the “Great model" under the Han, 
see Nylan, “The Shifting Center,” 45-61. 

104 Hanshu 27A—E.1315-522. The “Treatise of the five agents" in the Book of Han initiates a 
long tradition perpetuated by the authors of all subsequent standard histories until late 
imperial times. On these treatises, see Mansvelt Beck, “The Portent Monographs"; and 
Wang, Cosmology and Political Culture, 135-67. 

105 Hanshu 30.1769. Note that Liu Xiang is the author of the celebrated Hongfan wuxing 
zhuan 1*8 4.47 8 (The Great model tradition of the five agents) in which are displayed 
the principles underlying this new theory of portent interpretation based upon the clas- 
sificatory paradigm of the five agents. His book is listed in the “Documents” subdivision 
of the “Six arts" division with a slightly different title; see n108 in this chapter. 
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This means that the use of the five activities in order to comply with the 
five agents has to be promoted. If one fails in demeanor, speech, sight, 
hearing, and thought, then the order of the five natural agents get dis- 
turbed and permutations among the five planets arise: all this constitutes 
a system of its own that stems from the principles of harmonics and the 


calendar. 
SERA SUIRATH: RM. StH: NE BOR MATZ real 
TEZA SURES MOD IS - 


It is interesting to note that the author, while placing the subdivision under the 
authority of the five agents, ultimately makes this new theory of portent inter- 
pretation originate in musical harmony and calendar calculations (lüli zhi shu 
EE 7 8). This cannot be contradicted because the silk and bamboo manu- 
scripts from the Warring States, the Qin, and the early Han now provide evi- 


dence for the extensive use of interpretative models based on the five agents in 
the field of hemerology and calendrical astrology. 

The thirty-one titles (654 juan) classified under the subdivision “Five agents” 
reflect the parti pris of the authors of the treatise since, first, nine titles con- 
tain the expressions yinyang (6 titles), wuxing (2 titles) or even yinyang wuxing 
(1 title), which is one of its earliest occurrences in the received literature.!06 It 
is difficult to tell what distinguishes these writings from those classified under 
the "Yin-Yang experts" subdivision of the “Masters” division, which curiously 
does only mention a single title that contains the expression yinyang.!?" A sec- 
ond group of ten books concerns hemerology and calendrical astrology. Their 
titles contain terms such as Taiyi X— (Great One), Tianyi X— (Heaven One), 


Kanyu {£84 (Canopy-and-chassis), Xing-De 7f//f& (Punishment-virtue), Guxu 
PAE (Orphan-empty), and Shi xX (mantic device or cosmic model), which all 
refer to hemerological systems known through the transmitted texts and, above 


all, through excavated manuscripts, which constitute an invaluable source for 
the study of the early forms of this important domain of the mantic arts.!0? 
Other than these two main groups, we find three titles of books on pitch- 
standard divination, of which an example is given in the above-mentioned 
Fangmatan manuscript. Three more titles are on techniques related to the five 


106 For another occurrence of yinyang wuxing in the Book of Han, see Hanshu 22, "Liyue zhi 
xlii 4 E » 
IS is,” 1057. 

107 Yinyang za KÈ E (Yin-Yang miscellany) in thirty-eight pian. 

108 The relevant manuscripts are essentially those on hemerology and calendrical astrol- 
ogy in the Mawangdui collection; see table 4.3 (n50), and n71 in this chapter. See also 
Liu, “Daybooks,” 86-87; and Li, Lantai wanjuan, 184-86. On the Kanyu system in the Han 


manuscripts, see Harper, “Daybooks in the Context of Manuscript,’ 96n17. 
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musical notes (wuyin 71), of which one applies to a military context and 
another one to onomastic divination (dingming XE 44); and the last three are 
concerned with calamities and prodigies (zaiyi $% 5&). Thus, even if the title 
"Five agents" has subsequently remained in use, it is far from being representa- 
tive of the entirety of the books included in this subdivision. It might as well 
have been named “Yin-Yang” since the term yinyang appears three times more 
often than the term wuxing — and this is indeed what happened in some later 
classifications. The title “Five agents" has also the disadvantage of obscuring 
the complementarity that exists between the "Calendars and chronologies" 
subdivision that mainly pertains to calendar calculation, and the one here that 
concerns above all divinatory applications of harmonics and the calendar. 

With the fourth subdivision, labeled “Shigui E $&" (Milfoil and turtle), we 
move from methods traditionally attributed to the office of the Great Scribe to 
those under the responsibility of the office of the Great Diviner. Sources related 
to these two institutions are little known and even sometimes contradictory 
for the Western Han. There is more ample documentation for the Eastern Han. 
An important change seems to have been the suppression of the office of the 
Great Diviner and the transfer of its main activity — turtle and milfoil divina- 
tion — to the office of the Great Scribe, the functions of which have, on the 
contrary, undergone a remarkable expansion.!9? This fourth subdivision, for its 
very position within the “Shushu’ division, as well as for the number of books 
that are listed therein, appears to be a poor cousin of the three preceding sub- 
divisions. Nevertheless, when the author of the postscript writes that it “con- 
stitutes what the Sages utilize,” he concedes to turtle and milfoil divination 
the prestige that it deserves because of its antiquity."° The method of milfoil 
divination dominates clearly with nine book titles (319 juan) against five titles 
(158 juan) for turtle divination. Eight of these nine titles refer to the Classic of 
changes under the form Yi (Changes) or Zhouyi (Zhou changes), which is not 
unrelated to the high status of this collection of oracles, elevated under the 
Han to the first ranking text among Wujing F% (The five classics).!!! 


109 Forthe composition of the office of the Grand Scribe under the Eastern Han, see Morgan, 
Astral Sciences, 38. According to the Hou Han shu ("Zhi 33” 25.3572), turtle and milfoil 
divination was then supervised by the office of the Grand Scribe and not by that of the 
Grand Diviner, which seems to have been abolished for a short period at the beginning of 
the Eastern Han; Kalinowski, “Divination and Astrology,’ 340. 

110 Hanshu 30.1771; for a full translation of the postscript, see Raphals, “Divination in the 
Hanshu,” 88-89. 

111 Writings on the mantic arts are also found in the first subdivision ("Changes") of the "Six 
arts" division. From their titles, we can deduce that all these writings are dealing with the 
interpretation of calamities and prodigies (zaiyi) following the tradition of the Changes 
attributed to Jing Fang Zi Ji (fl. 77-37 BCE); Hanshu 30.1703. 
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The fifth subdivision, “Zazhan #£-5” (Miscellaneous prognostications) is 
defined in the postscript as follows: "It records the signs of the hundred activi- 
ties and observes the manifestations of good and bad.... The miscellaneous 


prognostications are not of one kind, and dream prognostication is the most 
prominent." Eighteen book titles (312 juan) are listed, starting with two 
dreambooks, one examination method (xiangshu) for vestments and other 
familiar objects, which would have a more appropriate place in the following 
subdivision, and a text on divination based on body omens, such as sneez- 
ing and ear-ringing. Follow five books on demonology and exorcism, as well 
as three more in connection with prayer rites for prosperity and for bringing 
or stopping the rain. As was seen in the case of the judgments regarding divi- 
nation by thinkers from the Warring States and the early Han, the presence 
of these eight books in the "Shushu" division confirms the strong interaction 
between mantic arts and propitiatory and exorcist practices at that time. The 
six remaining book titles are centered on agriculture and livestock farming: 
field labor, plantations, tree maintenance, fruit conservation, fishing, and fish 
and turtle farming. Divination seems of little concern in this group, if it was not 
for references in the titles to such methods as the forecasting of weather condi- 
tions for the coming year (housui (/zj5&),? and the examination of the good or 
bad quality of cultivable land (xiangtu #4-£) and silkworms (xiangcan 1H3&). 
It is probably the technical but not necessarily divinatory nature of these writ- 


ings that led to their inclusion in the present subdivision rather than in the one 
called "Nongjia œ” (Agriculture experts) in the “Masters” division.!!^ 

The last subdivision entitled “Xingfa FÆ” (Morphoscopy) brings together 
six book titles (109 juan and 13 pian) which can be reduced to two groups as 


the postscript clearly indicates: "This subdivision greatly raises up the natu- 
ral conformation of the Nine Regions to locate walled cities and domiciles; 
it configures with measurements the bone model for humankind and the six 
domestic animals, as well as the distinguishing characteristics of vessels and 
things, so as to discover the nobility or ignobility and the auspiciousness or 


112 Hanshu 30.1773; full translation in Fölster, "The Imperial Collection,” 392-93. 

113 This method consists in observing weather conditions at the beginning of the year to 
predict what will happen during the whole year; see Shiji 27, “Tianguan shu,’ 1340-42. 
Similar methods are seen in Qin and Han daybooks; see Harper and Kalinowski, Books of 
Fate, 475-76. 

114 Hanshu 304742-43. In contrast to the book titles listed in this subdivision, which refer 
to specific techniques without mentioning an author's name, those in the "Nongjia" sub- 
division only mention author names without any reference to the techniques involved. 
It is therefore hard to know how they differentiated from one another, it may be that 
those listed in the "Zazhan" subdivision were anonymous compilations of techniques and 
recipes related to agriculture and farming, while the others were intellectual writings pro- 
duced by well-known figures from the Warring States and early Han. 
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inauspiciousness that they exhibit.’ In the first group are listed three books 
on topomancy dealing with earthly configurations and dwelling places. Quite 
surprisingly, the Shanhai jing LLY% (Classic of the mountains and seas) is 
among them. It is noteworthy that this work is the only one in the "Shushu" 
division that has survived until today, and, in this division, one of the four writ- 
ings that were counted in pian rather than in juan. It is also the only title for 
which an editorial record (bielu) was written, countersigned by Liu Xin himself 
in the year 6 BCE.!!6 The three titles from the second group relate to physiog- 
nomy and all carry the term xiang 1H in their titles. The term refers to exam- 
ination methods (xiangshu) of which several examples also show up in the 
subdivision “Miscellaneous prognostications.” The examined phenomena are 


human beings, domestic animals, and weapons. 

In order to facilitate the following discussion on the development of the 
classification schemes of mantic arts between the Han and late imperial 
China, table 4.5 gives an overview of the composition of the "Shushu'" divi- 
sion, indicating the number of book titles, of juan or of pian contained in each 
subdivision, as well as groupings of the works into categories corresponding to 
their estimated contents. 


TABLE 4.5 Overview of the "Shushu" division with its six subdivisions and their estimated contents 


"Shushu"subdivisions Titles juan/pian Contents and number of book titles 


Heaven patterns 22 361/58 Star catalogs and meteoromancy: undated (9 titles), 
Han works (6 titles), maritime prognostication 
(6 titles) 
Secret records: 1 title? 
Calendars and 18 566 Calendrical systems: 7 titles 
chronologies Lunar and planetary calculations: 4 titles 
Chronologies: 2 titles 
Gnomonics: 2 titles 
Reckoning: 2 titles 
Harmonics: 1 title 


ll. 


a This book title, Tushu miji [8| & fist. (Secret records in charts and writings), is understood by some schol- 
ars as referring to the “weft text" (weishu 424) tradition of the Hetu 74] [fa] (River chart) and the Luoshu 


18 € (Luo writing); see Li, Lantai wanjuan, 178. 


i15 Hanshu 30.1775; translation follows Liu, *Daybooks," 87. 
116 The record is translated in Fölster, “The Imperial Collection,” 234-37. 
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TABLE 4.5 Overview of the “Shushu’” division with its six subdivisions and their estimated contents (cont.) 


"Shushu"subdivisions Titles juan/pian Contents and number of book titles 


Five agents 31 654 Yin-Yang and/or Five agents: 10 titles 
Hemerology: 10 titles 
Pitch-standard divination: 3 titles 
Five-note divination: 3 titles 
Calamities and prodigies: 3 titles 
Comments on graphs: 2 titles? 
Milfoil and turtle 15 477 Turtle divination: 5 titles 
Milfoil divination: 9 titles 
Uncertain: 1 title 
Miscellaneous 18 312 Dream prognostication: 2 titles 
prognostications Physiognomy: 1 title 
Body omens: 1 title 
Demonology, exorcisms, prayer rites: 8 titles 
Farming-related prediction: 6 titles 
Morphoscopy 6 109/13  Physiognomy: 3 titles 
Topomancy: 2 titles 
Classic of Mountains and Seas 


Total 110 2479/71 


b My translation of wenjie SZf## by "Comments on graphs" is uncertain. It is based on the fact that the 
expression wenjie is followed in one case by jiazi H- (the sixty sexagenary signs) and in the other case 
by ershiba xiu —-]- /Xf& (the twenty-eight stellar lodges), which could indicate that these writings were 
commenting on these two basic features of Chinese hemerology and calendrical astrology. 


The "Shushu" division accounts for almost 2096 of all titles found in the trea- 
tise (see table 4.4), with a clear predominance of the first three subdivisions 
(71 titles of uo). The subdivision “Heaven patterns" has a high level of inter- 
nal cohesion since the totality of titles concerns the domain of astrology and 
meteoromancy. The two others, although less homogenous in content, have 
been conceived in order to distinguish between ideas and practices related to 
calendar calculations and musical harmony (“Calendars and chronologies”), 
and those that for the most part are an application thereof to divination (“Five 
agents"). This distinction was stillin a draft stage at the time, and it will become 
more radical in subsequent classifications. By placing the third subdivision, 
which is mainly devoted to divinatory applications of musical harmony and 
the calendar under the classificatory paradigm of the five agents, the authors 
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of the treatise have responded to their proper doctrinal imperatives. At the 
same time, they have contributed to complicating matters by forging, volens 
nolens, a new category that brings together, under a single term and without 
well-defined boundaries, the “yin-yang” and the “five agents.” Occasionally 
translated in a very approximate way by “correlative cosmology,” the expression 
yinyang wuxing has proved successful in the classification of mantic arts, as 
well as on a broader level in the history of thought and the history of science.!!” 

There is nothing specific to say about the “Milfoil and turtle” subdivision 
other than that it is relegated to the fourth position behind the astral sciences, 
calendar calculations, and calendar-based divination. Also, its title (shigui) 
places milfoil before the turtle, and not the inverse as in the expression bushi 
(turtle and milfoil divination), more frequently found in ancient texts.!!? 
Finally, the two last subdivisions seem less structured than the preceding ones. 
On the one hand, writings on physiognomy can be found in both the fifth 
("Miscellaneous prognostications") and the sixth (“Morphoscopy”) subdivi- 
sion. On the other hand, the eight texts that deal with demons, exorcisms and 
propitiatory rites, as well as the six others on agriculture and livestock farm- 
ing, represent more than three quarters of the titles contained in the fifth sub- 
division, whereas one fourth only is reserved for divination stricto sensu (see 
table 4.5). This blending seems heteroclite at first sight and resembles in many 
ways the inner composition of the manuscripts of the daybook text type. As 
hemerological miscellanies produced for the quotidian use of inhabitants of 
districts and cantons, the daybooks, too, present highly varied contents, rang- 
ing from the selection of favorable days to carry out an activity, topomantic pre- 
scriptions and lists of prohibitions related to agriculture and livestock farming, 
and ritual prescriptions and magical recipes to eliminate the harmful effects of 
a nightmare or the intrusion of an evil esprit in the family residence." While 
not implying that the authors of the Book of Han bibliographic treatise had any 
intention to make these miscellaneous collections of popular ideas and prac- 
tices enter the imperial collections, the similarities that have just been pointed 
out suggest that the writings contained in the two last subdivisions of the trea- 
tise stand apart from those contained in the other four. It is precisely these two 
last subdivisions that will subsequently undergo the most transformations and 


117 Onthe different uses of expressions such as “correlative thought" and “correlative cosmol- 
ogy” in modern scholarship, see Nylan, “Yin-yang, Five Phases,’ 409-14. 

118 The word compound shigui appears in the Han canonical commentaries to the Changes 
(Zhouyi zhengyi 7, “Xici A,’ 29b). 

119 On the editorial structure and content of the first daybook from Shuihudi (Daybook A), 
see Liu, “Daybooks,” 61-63. 
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readjustments as the classification of the mantic arts progressively evolves; it 
will become more refined and enriched by new inputs. 


3 Mantic Arts in Bibliographic Catalogs after the Han 


More than fifteen centuries separate the compilation of the Book of Han bib- 
liographic treatise from the ultimate catalog of imperial collections compiled 
at the eve of the modern era. During this long period, the making and break- 
ing of libraries accelerated in response to foreign invasions, internal warfare, 
and dynastic changes. New catalogs emerge at an equal pace. What remains 
today of these early works provides us with a relatively reliable picture of the 
place that mantic arts occupied on the shelves of the libraries. It furthermore 
sheds light on their role in the quotidian experience of the practitioners and in 
the cultural representations on which, ultimately, the classification of written 
knowledge is based. 

The following presentation relies on those three catalogs that are the most 
revealing indicators of changes in the typology and classification of divinatory 
systems between the medieval period and modern times: the bibliographic 
treatise of the Suishu [5j && (Book of Sui) (completed in 636), which is the sec- 
ond to have come down to us after the Seven summaries by Liu Xiang and Liu 


Xin; the catalog of the Tongzhi #i& (Comprehensive treatises) compiled in 
1149, whose quality is largely due to the personality of its author; and the cata- 


log in the Siku zongmu VUE% E] (Book catalog of the complete collection of 


the Four Treasuries) completed in 1781. The latter marks the culmination of a 
long process of organization of written knowledge and constitutes the model 
for authors of catalogs and book collections published since. 


34 The Bibliographic Treatise of the Book of Sui (636) 

Following a fire in the imperial palaces and the destruction of the books housed 
therein at the beginning of the first century CE, the Western Han emperors — 
emperor Guangwu (r. 25-51) to begin with — were anxious to constitute stocks 
of ancient and contemporary writings and to have catalogs compiled. This 
movement gathers momentum during the Six Dynasties (222—589) as the mul- 
tiplication of centers of power encourages the renewal of big collections held 
by the reigning dynasties in turn.!?? Since the third century a system of clas- 


sification for written knowledge in “four classes" (sibu PU) is put in place. 


120 For an overview of the imperial and private libraries from the end of Han to the Tang 
dynasty, see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 19-48 and 145-73. 
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It prefigured that of the Four Treasuries (siku PHJÆ) which eventually sup- 
planted the classification in six divisions established by Liu Xiang and Liu 
Xin.?! As in the Book of Han bibliographic treatise, the first place belongs to 
the class of canonical and assimilated texts, named “Classics” (jing &&). Follows 
in second position “History” (shi 5E), composed partly of books included in 
the “Six arts” division of the Book of Han treatise and partly of a considerable 
number of writings on official historiography, on local gazetteers, law, admin- 
istration, and geography. The third class, that of the "Masters" (zi =), takes on 
a broader scope since it brings together books that were listed in the Book of 
Han treatise, not only in the corresponding “Masters” (zhuzi) division, but also 
in the “Military writings,” the “Numbers and techniques” and the “Recipes and 
skills” divisions. Finally, the fourth class, named “Collections” (ji #2), substi- 
tutes the "Songs and verse" division from the Book of Han, supplemented by 
literary writings of all genres and periods. 


The acceptance of the system of four classes is nevertheless far from unani- 
mous as shown by the catalog drawn up by Wang Jian -Efé (452-89) during 
the second half of the fifth century. This catalog, entitled Qizhi ci& (Seven 
treatises) in reference to his illustrious predecessor from the Han, was com- 


posed of thirty or forty juan. It provided an analytical and critical account of 
the content of the Liu-Song (420-79) imperial library, where Wang Jian held 
an official assistant position. The only thing we know with certainty is that the 
seven treatises were modeled after the Seven summaries from the Han, except 
for the last treatise labeled “Tupu [&[z£" (Charts and lists), which replaced the 
first division of the catalog by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin devoted, as we have seen, 
to the principles of collation and edition of texts. Wang Jian has also slightly 
modified the titles given to the divisions of the Seven summaries, notably for 
the "Shushu" division, which he renamed “Yin-Yang” (see table 4.6).122 
Another essential catalog is one compiled shortly after by Ruan Xiaoxu 
pi% (479-536) under the equally significant title, Qilu tk (Seven 
registers).!3 It is notable for several reasons. First, its author was an enlight- 
ened amateur, a major book collector, and his catalog is characterized by a 


scope unrivaled at its time. It reflects not only the books in his possession, but 


121 The development of the “four classes” system is attributed to Xun Xu fj 5 (d. 289 CE) 
and to Li Chong 2575 who revised it at the end of the fourth century; see Drége, Les 
bibliothéques, 108-12. The use of the expression “Four Treasuries” becomes prevalent 
in Tang times when the books belonging to each class began to be stored at different 
locations within the capital; see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 70-82; and Wilkinson, Chinese 
History, 939. 

122 On Wang jian’s catalog, see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 13-14. 

123 On this catalog and the biography of its compiler see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 115-20. 
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also includes writings from other major private collections and the imperial 
library of the Liang (502-57).!24 Second, Ruan’s classification creates a schol- 
arly combination between the system of four classes and the one in six divi- 
sions by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin (see table 4.4). The first four registers, under 
slightly different but easily recognizable headings, correspond more or less to 
the four classes: “Classics,” “History,” “Masters,” and "Collections" (see table 4.6). 
The fifth register, in turn, groups together the two last divisions by Liu Xiang 
by Liu Xin under the title “Shuji bfx” (Techniques and skills), a contraction 
of "Shushu" (Numbers and techniques) and “Fangji’ (Recipes and skills).?5 In 
addition to these five registers, which constituted the “Neipian Wim” (Inner 
book), the two last ones, forming the “Waipian ^fi" (Outer book), are dedi- 
cated to Buddhism and Daoism, which altogether makes the desired total of 
seven registers for the entire catalog.!26 Third, the number of books contained 
in each register is known through Ruan Xiaoxu's preface, still extant today (see 
table 4.6). We learn from it that the seven registers drew up an inventory of 
6,288 books representing 44,526 juan divided into fifty-five sections. For the 


five registers of the "Inner book" only, we have 3,453 entries in 37,983 juan." 
The 505 book titles listed in the fifth register ("Techniques and skills") 
represented approximately fifteen percent of those included in the "Inner 
book" They were divided into ten sections, of which six are comparable to 
the six subdivisions in the "Shushu'" division of the Book of Han bibliographic 
treatise: "Heaven patterns" (49 entries), "Calendar and reckoning" (lisuan 
Æt instead of lipu; 50 entries), “Five agents” (84 entries), “Turtle and mil- 
foil" (bushi instead of shigui; 5o entries), "Miscellaneous prognostications" 


(17 entries), and “Morphoscopy’” (47 entries).!75 In other words, as far as mantic 


124 Drége (Les bibliothèques, 168) notes the existence of book collections specialized in the 
mantic arts in the sixth century. 

125 A book catalog dated to 505 also lists "Shushu" writings in an additional category placed 
after the “four classes"; see Guang hongming ji, T. 2103, 52:102; and Drége, Les biblio- 
théques, n4. 

126 Wang Jian’s Seven treatises had two additional classes for Buddhist and Daoist scriptures 
as well, but they were not part of the main book categories represented by the seven trea- 
tises; see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 114; and van der Loon, Taoist Books, 1. 

127 Ruan Xiaoxu's (Qilu xu CXF) preface was included by Dao Xuan Ji £f. (596-667) in 
his Guang hongming ji 52108c-1nc. The figures reproduced here are mentioned at the 
beginning of the preface (110a). They differ slightly from those that one gets by adding 
the figures given for each particular register (see table 4.6): 6,283 titles in 44,521 juan for 
the seven registers as a whole; and 3,448 titles in 37,983 juan for the five registers of the 
"Inner book.” For the content of the seven registers as outlined in Ruan's preface, see 
Drége, Les bibliothèques, 117-19. 

128 The four remaining sections deal with weft texts and prophecies ("Weichen $E 
32 titles), medical classics (“Yijing #84,” 8 titles), medical recipes (“Yifang #877,” 140 
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TABLE 4.6 The classification of written knowledge in Wang Jian's Seven treatises and in Ruan 
Xiaoxu's Seven registers, with the number of sections and book titles in each 
"register" as recorded in Ruan's preface? 


The Seven treatises The Seven registers Sections Titles (juan) 
Classics and canons Classics and canons 9 591 (4710) 
Masters Records and biographies 12 1020 (14888) 
Literature Masters and army 11 290 (3894) 
Military writings Literary collections 4 1042 (10755) 
Yin-Yang Techniques and skills 10 505 (3736) 
Techniques and arts Buddhism 5 2410 (5400) 
Charts and lists Daoism 4 425 (1138) 


a Guang hongming ji 52:nob—1na. The figures mentioned in the right column contain errors. 
For example, the total amount of book titles comprised in the ten sections "Techniques and 
skills" register is 492 and not 505. 


arts are concerned, Ruan Xiaoxu does not introduce any significant innova- 
tions with respect to Liu Xiang and Liu Xin, except for the sheer number of 
works included in the six sections concerned. The register "Techniques and 
skills" contains nearly three times as many book titles as those listed in the 
six "Shushu" subdivisions of the treatise by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin (297 titles 
against 110; see table 4.5). 

The reunification of the empire under the Sui (581-618) and Tang dynasties 
led to a recovery of activities in the domain of conservation of writings inher- 
ited from previous periods. To these writings, others, either from collections 
commissioned by the authorities or newly compiled, were added progressively. 
Several catalogs were created between 584 and 636, and it is the latest one 
in date, compiled between 629 and 636, which now occurs in the Book of Sui 


‘Jingji zhi &&$855" (Treatise on classics and books).!?9 Even if this catalog is 
modeled upon the Seven summaries of Liu Xiang and Liu Xin and the Seven 
registers of Ruan Xiaoxu, it adopts a classification strictly based on the sys- 
tem of the four classes. The four classes are in turn divided into forty sections 
distributed as follows: ten sections in the "Classics" class, thirteen in "History," 


titles), and miscellaneous arts (“Zayi #34,” 15 titles). On Ruan Xiaoxu's decision to place 
"Shushv" and "Fangji" writings in the same category, see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 116. 
129 Suishu 33-35.903-1104. 
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fourteen in the “Masters,” and three in the class of "Collections."39 According 
to the preface of the catalog, the number of titles included in the four classes 
was 3,127 for books still available under the Sui, and 1,064 for the works lost 
since the Seven registers by Ruan Xiaoxu, thus a total of 4,191 books.!?! 

Mantic arts are subsumed under the “Masters” class. Four sections are 
relevant:?? on one hand, the tenth section “Bingjia £3” (Military experts), 


which contains 181 titles of which more than a third are writings on 
divination;? on the other hand, the three following sections, whose names 
are no different from the three first subdivisions of the “Shushu’ division in Liu 
Xiang and Liu Xin's treatise: "Tianwen" (Heaven patterns) for the eleventh sec- 
tion with 134 titles, "Lishu Æ% (Calendar and calculations)!** for the twelfth 
section with 134 titles, and "Wuxing" (Five agents) for the thirteenth section 
with 491 titles. As can be seen from table 4.7, the remarkable point here is that 
the “Five agents" section in the Book of Sui contains not only titles classified 
under the eponymous subdivision in the Book of Han, but also those that can 
be found under the last three ones. 


The disappearance of the "Shushu" category - a phenomenon which will 
subsequently become more widespread - can be explained by the integration 
of technical writings into the “Masters” class and by a mode of classification 
of books in the Book of Sui catalog which is limited to two levels: “classes” and 
“sections.” Nevertheless, by reducing the six “Shushu” subdivisions from the 
Book of Han treatise to three sections, the authors certainly wanted to make a 
more clear-cut distinction than before between the domain of astral sciences, 
calendar calculations and mathematics represented by the sections "Heaven 
patterns" and "Calendar and calculations," and the domain of mantic arts from 
then on carried over into a single section, namely that of the “Five agents.’ This 


130 On the inner structure and general content of the four classes of the Book of Sui cata- 
log, see Drége, Les bibliothéques, 121—26. Just as for Wang Jian's Seven treatises, Daoist and 
Buddhist scriptures were classified in separate categories; Suishu 35.1091-99. 

131 Suishu 35.1091. Here too, the figures given in the catalog contain scribal and other errors; 
see Drége, Les bibliothèques, 121. 

132 According to Yao Zhenzong’s count (Yao, “Suishu Jingjizhi kaozheng,’ 626c), this section 
contains 1,653 book titles. The ten other sections duplicate more or less the ten subdivi- 
sions in the "Masters" division of the Book of Han (see table 4.4). It is worth noting that 
the "Yin-Yang experts" section lists only one item (while the eponymous subdivision in 
the Book of Han catalog had as many as twenty-one items; see above). From the Tang 
onwards, the "Yin-Yang experts" category disappears from the catalogs as an independent 
sub-category of the "Masters" class. 

133 On the identification of writings on military divination in this section, see Yao, "Suishu 
Jingjizhi kaozheng,” 5314c-517c. 

134 The title of this section has been slightly modified in regard to the Book of Han catalog 
("Lishu" instead of "Lipu") because the chronologies (pu) were transferred to an indepen- 
dent section of the “History” class; Suishu 33.988—90. 
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TABLE 4.7 The three sections on the mantic arts in the Book of Sui catalog and the six 
"Shushu" subdivisions in the Book of Han bibliographic treatise 


“Shushu’” related sections in the "Shushu" subdivisions in the 
Book of Sui Book of Han 
Heaven patterns 134 Heaven patterns 22 
Calendar and calculations 134 Calendar and chronologies 18 
[1-204] Five agents 31 
Five agents [205-292] Milfoil and turtle 15 
[293-455] Miscellaneous 18 
[456-491] prognostications 
Morphoscopy 6 
Total book titles 759 110 


new distinction also shows through the distribution of tasks in the bureaus of 
celestial affairs and divination, such as it was established in the administra- 
tive code of the Tang and promulgated in the early eighth century. The man- 


tic activities of the department of celestial affairs (taishi ju XJ) were then 
reduced to astrology and meteoromancy, an activity which will remain perma- 
nently under the strict control of the imperial administration, while those of 
the bureau for divination (taibu shu X 5) not only covered turtle and milfoil 
divination, but hemerology, calendrical astrology, and horoscopy as well.!35 


3.2 The Book Catalog in Zheng Qiao’s Comprehensive Treatises (1167) 

The catalogs compiled under the Tang and the Song (960-1279) have nothing 
new to offer in terms of classification of written knowledge. Generally, the sys- 
tem of four classes is maintained with some variants derived from the Book of 
Han and Book of Sui bibliographic treatises, as well as from the Seven registers 
by Ruan Xiaoxu.?6 Real change occurs with the “Yiwen lite £& Y W&" (Summary 


of the arts and letters), one of the twenty summaries (lüe) compiled by Zheng 


Qiao Hit (1104-62) as a supplement to his general history of China from 


135 Da Tang liudian 10.2b—4a and 23a-33b; and 14.56a—63a. The methods practiced by the 
members of the divination bureau were: turtle (gui 3) divination; "Five Signs" divina- 
tion (wuzhao Jk, a form of cleromancy using thirty-six counting rods, see Kalinowski, 
Divination et société, 30813); divination by the Changes; calendrical astrology (shizhan 
3X i, see above n55); and miscellaneous yin-yang prognostications (yinyang zazhan 
Pa paž t) including calendar annotations (lizhu } =) and horoscopy (luming $t ). 

136 Foran overview of book catalogs compiled during the Tang and the Northern Song (g60- 
1127), see van der Loon, Taoist Books, 4-15. 
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the origins to the Tang dynasty printed in 161 under the title Comprehensive 
treatises..?" This catalog presents the following characteristics. First, rather 
than being a catalog, the "Summary of the arts and letters" is a list of book 
titles compiled on the basis of existing collections and catalogs of the time. 
Zheng Qiao was not tied to a specific library and has started his official career 
only very late in his life, in 1158, four years prior to his death. As he says himself: 
“For works on astral sciences and mathematics, one should first turn to impe- 
rial observatories, and, if one does not obtain what is looked for, those who in 
society are versed in these matters should be addressed to find them."38 Then, 
Zheng took care of the composition of another summary - the “Jiaochou lüe 


Tisi" (Summary on the collation and edition of texts) — in which he explains 
in detail the principles and methods underlying his work, with a special focus 
upon questions of classification.?? His problem was thus not so much to find 
the best way to order books on the shelves of a library, but to provide a com- 
prehensive and ordered picture of the written knowledge that was available to 
him. Finally, Zheng Qiao was the first to conceive a mode of classification 
adapted to the large number and variety of writings listed in his catalog. 
Believing that "the distinctions drawn in the Seven summaries were crude and 
simplistic, and those in the four class system foolish and groundless,"^? he 
took the initiative to increase the number of classes to twelve, and to create 
a supplementary level of classification, namely the "family" ( jia 3), inserted 


between the “class” (lei #4) and the “type” (zhong fŒ), among which the 12,123 
book titles included in the catalog are distributed (see table 4.8). 

Zheng Qiao's classification clarifies more than modifies that of the preced- 
ing catalogs. Canonical and scholarly texts are listed in the classes “Classics,” 
“Rites, “Music,” and “Philology”; history and geography are in the “History” 
class; philosophy and religion in the “Masters” class;”!*! astral sciences, math- 
ematics, divination, arts, games, and medicine in the classes "Stars and calcula- 
tions,” “Five agents,” "Arts and games,” and "Medicine"; and, finally, anthologies 
and general literature in "Encyclopedia" and "Literature" 


137 Tongzhi lüe, juan 39-46. On Zheng Qiao's catalog, see van der Loon, Taoist Books, 15-17; 
and Wang, Tongzhi ershi lüe for a critical edition of the twenty summaries. 

138  Tongzhilüe 47.7b. 

139  Tongzhilüe 47. 

140  Tongzhilüe 47.2b. 

141 Religion is represented by Daoist (Daojia 3$ ZX, twenty-five types and 1,323 titles) and 
Buddhist (Shijia f&2X, ten types and 334 titles) scriptures, which are included in the 
“Masters” class just after Confucian writings (*Rushu" ffi ttt). The inclusion of Daoist and 
Buddhist scriptures within the four-class system begins with the Tang and becomes com- 
mon practice in the Song; see van der Loon, Taoist Books, 4—6. 
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TABLE 4.8 The three-level classification in Zheng Qiao "Summary of the arts and letters,” 
with the number of families ( jia), types (zhong), and book titles (bu) comprised 
in each class? 


The Twelve Classes Families Types Book titles 
Jing && Classics 9 89 913 
Li 1S Rites 7 54 1314 
Yue 5 Music 1 11 181 
Xiaoxue /|vE& Philology 1 8 240 
Shi 2 History 13 go 2301 
Zhuzi HF Masters 11 48 2354 
Xingshu E Ey ^ Stars and calculations 3 15 449 
Wuxing BIT Five agents 1 30 1014 
Yishu £f Arts and games 1 17 175 
Yifang $87; Medicine 1 26 662 
Leishu Fi Encyclopedia 1 2 132 
Wen X. Literature 2 22 2388 
Totals 51 412 12123 


a Figures shown in table 4.8 are based on those recorded in the postscripts of the catalog. They 
are slightly different from the figures given for the "families" and "types" in the "Summary on 
the collation and edition of texts" (Tongzhi lüe 47.2a—2b). 


Concerning mantic arts, the three-level classification by Zheng Qiao presents 
several advantages. First, the six subdivisions of the “Shushu” division from 
the Book of Han, already reduced to three sections in the Book of Sui catalog 
(see table 4.7) are reduced here to two clearly defined classes: one ("Stars and 
calculations") is dedicated to astral sciences and mathematics which represent 
the disciplines associated with the bureau of celestial affairs; the other ("Five 
agents") is reserved for all forms of divination with the exception of meteoro- 
mancy.!? The class "Stars and calculations" itself is divided into three fami- 
lies and fifteen types: the family "Heaven patterns" (tianwen) which contains 
eight types of which one is for cosmography and astrometry, another one for 
Indian astrology, and the six last ones for meteoromancy (182 titles); the fam- 
ily “Calendrical calculations" (lishu) with five types dedicated to official and 


142 Beside meteoromantic writings which are listed in the "Stars and calculations" class (see 
below in this paragraph), mantic techniques are also seen in the "Military experts" family 
of the "Masters" class ("Bing Yin-Yang” Fe [2 7, 99 titles). 
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unofficial calendar systems as well as to instruments for time measurement 
(202 titles); and the family “Reckoning techniques” (swanshu) with one type 
for Chinese mathematics and another one for Indian mathematics (65 titles). 
Altogether they form a group of 449 titles. 

It is surprising that for the “Five agents” class, although it contains two 
times more book titles (1,014 titles) than the preceding one, Zheng Qiao simply 
formed a single division of thirty types without grouping them by families. Or 
did he attempt to do so but was not successful, since in the “Summary on the 
collation and edition of texts” he claims to have divided the class of the “Five 
agents" into thirty families corresponding to thirty-three types of books? 
Again in the same summary, Zheng Qiao severely criticizes the classification of 
writings on divination in six sections as found in the Siku que shumu VUJeg RAF 
H (Catalog of missing books in the Four Treasuries), a work compiled in 1145, 
which gives an account of the books in the imperial library of the Song that 
were lost due to the forced displacement of the dynastic capital from Kaifeng 
to Hangzhou in 1127.144 Yet, in this catalog, the order of the six sections is very 
close to the way in which the thirty types defined by Zheng Qiao are listed.!^5 
It is thus possible that Zheng Qiao was inspired by the classification in six sec- 
tions in the Catalog of missing books in the Four Treasuries, but, feeling that it 
was riddled with inconsistencies (and he was not entirely wrong),!*6 he finally 
decided to ignore it and subsume his thirty types directly under the class of the 
"Five agents." 

Most of the names given by Zheng Qiao to his thirty types take over a key- 
word from the book titles classified under one same type.!^? This is the reason 


why the arrangement of types in relation to one another reveals groups of man- 
tic categories that are, if not identical, at least similar. Some groups are attested 
since the Han, such as turtle and milfoil divination and divination by the 
Changes (type 1 to 5), physiognomy (types 20 to 23), and topomancy (types 29 
and 3o). Others appear later and in a less clearly defined way in the catalogs 
from the early Tang on, as is the case for Three-Model calendrical astrology 


143  Tongzhilüe 47.2. 

144 SongshiYiwenzhi guangbian, 2:466—88. On the Siku que shumu and its influence on Zheng 
Qiao's catalog, see van der Loon, Taoist Books, 12-15. 

145 "Wuxing bushi T1147 55" (Five agents, turtle and milfoil), “Renke FER” (Three-Model 
calendrical astrology), “Mingshu fif" (Fate calculation, horoscopy), "Xiangfa #Hi:” 
(Physiognomy), and "Sangshu #2 £&" (Tomb topomancy). 

146 See Tongzhi lüe 47.5a and ga—gb; and van der Loon, Taoist Books, 15-16. 

147 For example, all the eleven titles classified under the “Kanyu” (Canopy-and-chassis) type 
include the term kanyu (written XÉ&&). On Kanyu hemerology in the Mawangdui silk 


manuscripts, see n71 in this chapter. 
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TABLE 4.9 


the number of book titles listed in each type? 
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The division in thirty types of the “Five agents" class in Zheng Qiao's catalog, with 


The thirty types in the "Five agents" class Book titles 
1 Yizhan 5 i Prognostication by the Changes 113 
2 Yi guige £ SL Hexagram Line-and-Stroke method 12 
3 Shizhan Ñ% 45 Milfoil prognostication 7 
4 Guibu 5& ^ Turtle cracking 24 
B Shefu 5378 Guessing hidden things 7 
6 Zhanmeng 5 € Dream prognostication 7 
7 Zazhan % 4 Miscellaneous prognostications 21 
8 Fengjiao Jal Wind angle divination 32 
9 Niaoqing 5s Bird behavior method 10 
10 Nici Xf sil Prospective divination 4 
11 Dunjia ia 4 Evading Stem system 71 
12 Taiyi KZ Great One system 48 
13 Jiugong TUS Nine Palaces system 18 
14 Liuren XE Six ren system 82 
15 Shijing HE Books on mantic models 22 
16 Yinyang shu IZ 3 E Yin-Yang writings 71 
17 Yuanchen 7üJ Prime chronogram method 17 
18 Sanming =ð Three Fate method 101 
19 Xingnian 4T4E Year Motion method 24 
20 Xiangfa HE Physiognomic methods 73 
21 Xianghu 1H hu-tablet physiognomy 6 
22 Xiangyin THE Seal physiognomy 
23  Xiangzi FAY Glyphomancy 2 
24 Kanyu HB Canopy-and-Chassis system 11 
25 Yitu 5 (eat Diagrams of the Changes 12 
26 Hunjia IET Marriage 12 
27 Chanru j£ 3l Delivery and nursing 8 
28 Dengtan E34, Ascending altars 11 
29 Zhaijing €% Classics of dwellings 37 
30 Sangshu 3&8 Writings on funerals 149 
Total of book titles 1014 


a After Kalinowski, "Mantic Texts,” 115, table 5.1, with modifications. 
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(types u to 15) and horoscopy (types 17 to 19).!48 Books on hemerology are, for 
their part, grouped together in type 16 “Yin-Yang writings,’ and oneiromancy 
(type 6) is on the contrary dissociated from “Miscellaneous prognostications" 
(type 7), whereas it was included in the eponymous subdivision of the catalog 
by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin. If we quantify the number of book titles contained in 
each group thus defined, we obtain the following ranking: Three-Model calen- 
drical astrology clearly stands out from the rest with a total of 241 titles, fol- 
lowed by topomancy (186 titles), turtle and milfoil divination and divination 
by the Changes (163 titles),4° horoscopy (142 titles), physiognomy (83 titles), 
and so forth. All these particularities should be understood in relation to the 
situation of mantic arts in Song society and against the background of how 
divination was perceived and practiced in scholarly circles.° 

Going back in time, it is interesting to note that, even if the “Five agents" sec- 
tion of the bibliographic treatise of the Suishu does not contain subdivisions 
(see table 4.7), most of the cited book titles also occur in Zheng Qiao’s cata- 
log. In his detailed study of the Suishu treatise, the Qing scholar Yao Zhenzong 
WkHESE (1842-1906) has subdivided the 491 book titles contained in the “Five 
agents” section of the treatise into thirty-one groups by adopting the terminol- 
ogy established by Zheng Qiao in his catalog.!*! This shows that the typology 
of divinatory systems as it was gradually enhanced during the medieval period 
has remained remarkably stable during the five centuries that separate the 
early Tang from the Southern Song (1127-1279). 


3.3 The Book Catalog of the Complete Collection of the 

Four Treasuries (1787) 
The third catalog to be examined is the last of the grand imperial bibliographic 
catalogs. Compiled under the Qing, it forms part of the monumental edito- 
rial project initiated in 1772 by emperor Qianlong (r. 1735-96). The goal was 
to endow the Manchu dynasty with a book collection surpassing in size and 


148 Onthe grouping of writings on Three-Model calendrical astrology (Dunjia, Taiyi, Liuren) 
in the Book of Sui bibliographic treatise, see Yao, "Suishu Jingjizhi kaozheng," 555 (group 3), 
557 (group 4), 559 (group 5), 562 (group 10), and 464 (group 12); on book titles dealing with 
horoscopy, see 560 (group 8) and 578 (group 18). 

149 Note that the "Yi" (Changes) family of the "Classics" class contains 241 book titles, some 
of them being explicitly related to divination, such as the Sheshi fa # 12; (Method for 
sorting milfoil stalks); see Tongzhi lüe 39.6a. On the uses of the Changes during the Song, 
see Smith et al., Sung Dynasty Uses of the I Ching. 

150 On the practice of divination among the Song elites, see Liao, "Exploring Weal and Woe.” 

151 Fora table comparing the thirty types of the “Five agents” class in Zheng Qiao's catalog 
and the subdivisions carried out by Yao Zhenzong in the “Five agents" section of the Book 
of Sui bibliographic treatise, see Kalinowski, Divination et société, 1516. 
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quality all preceding ones. The direction of the project was confined to Ji Yun 
4A] (1724-1805) and to a cohort of several hundreds of government officials 
specifically reunited in order to carry out the work of collecting, selecting, and 
editing texts. Ten years later, in 1782, the Siku quanshu VuJ&&&& (Complete 


collection of the Four Treasuries) is published and four manuscript copies are 
put into the collection of the Forbidden City in Beijing. At the same time, a 
catalog accompanied by critical abstracts (tiyao 13€) is written for the 3,471 
book titles comprised in the collection by scholars versed in philological stud- 
ies (kaozhengxue 365), which were in full swing at the time. In addition, 
6,793 supplementary abstracts are integrated into the catalog; they concern 
writings that were listed by Ji Yun and his team but not reproduced in the col- 
lection. The final version of the catalog is printed in 1794 under the title Siku 
quanshu zongmu tiyao EEE Ej fé €. (General catalog with abstracts of 
the complete collection of the Four Treasuries; hereafter Siku catalog).152 

The 10,164 book titles and their critical notes are distributed according to the 
system of the four classes, which in turn were divided into forty-four categories 
(lei), of which some consisted of branches (shu JÆ), sixty-four altogether.53 
Mantic arts are grouped together under the “Masters” class, which contains 
fourteen categories arranged in an order that reveals the ideological biases of 
the compilers of the catalog. Confucian writings (rujia) are first, followed by 
military writings (bingjia), legal texts ( fajia), texts on agriculture (nongjia), on 
medicine (yijia), and on astronomy and mathematics (tianwen suanfa KX 
34). According to the preface, these six categories represent fields of knowl- 
edge that are useful for the governance of the empire (zhishi ;Att). The next 
two categories, labelled “minor practices" (xiaodao /|Ni&), are those of mantic 
arts and fine arts (calligraphy, painting, music, chess). The remaining catego- 
ries concern other forms of knowledge and literary genres, placing Buddhist 
and Daoist writings in the last position.5^ 

A remarkable aspect of this classification is that astronomy and mathemat- 
ics are somewhat dissociated from the mantic arts under the pretext that they 
are useful for the governance of the empire, whereas mantic arts are part of 
practices related to the sphere of private life, just like calligraphy, painting, 
music and the game of chess. This dissociation is even more remarkable, 


since meteoromancy has been eliminated from the category of astronomy and 


152 On the Siku library and catalog, see Wilkinson, Chinese History, 945-54. 

153 For the names given to the four classes and the forty-four categories in the Siku library and 
catalog, see Wilkinson, Chinese History, 953, table 145. 

154 Sikuquanshu zongmu g11b-2a. 
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mathematics and integrated into the mantic arts.55 The same propensity to 
group together divinatory practices in one unique category applies equally to 
the category of military writings which does no longer contain any divination 
texts. The classification of the Siku catalog constitutes in this regard the cul- 
mination of a long process of clarification of the relation that exists between 
knowledge belonging to the modern category of science and that which is part 
of the domain of divination, associated here with the arts of the educated elite 
such as calligraphy, painting, and music. 

This is without doubt the reason why the compilers of the catalog have 
picked up again the term shushu (under its inverted form “Techniques and 
numbers) introduced under the Han by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin to name this 
category which from then on was, entirely and without ambiguity, devolved 
to mantic arts. The “Shushu’” category was further divided into seven branches 
arranged in order of precedence (see table 4.10). 


TABLE 4.10 The seven branches of the "Shushu" category in the Siku catalog; with the number 
=e 


of books (and juan) included in the collection (cunshu ff ), and the number of 
books (and juan) listed by title only (cunmu FH ) 


The Seven Branches cunshu (juan) cunmu (juan) Sub-totals 
Shuxue B= Numerology 16 (147) 29 (165) 45 (312) 
Zhanhou dif Meteoromancy 2 (135) 26 (380) 28 (515) 
Xiangzhai Xiangmu Dwelling and tomb — 8 (17) 18 (132) 26 (149) 
HEHA topomancy 

Zhanbu i | “Divination” 5 (37) 24 (62) 29 (99) 
Mingshu Xiangshu Books on horoscopy 14 (53) 18 (29) 32 (82) 
MEHE and physiognomy 

Yinyang wuxing Yin-Yang and 5 (55) 26 (163) 31 (218) 
BBAT Five agents 

Zaji FELL Various skills 6 (52) 6 (52) 
Totals 50 (444) 147 (983) 197 (1427) 


155 See table 4.5. 
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The books listed in the "Shuxue" (literally: learning about numbers") branch 
lay the numerological and cosmological foundations upon which — in the eyes 
of the compilers — all forms of divination rely. Following a well-established 
tendency since the Song, the first place goes to the Changes. In this regard, the 
preface is significant for the hegemonic claims of the Classic in the domain 
of mantic arts as well as in those of erudition, thought and culture in general: 
"Most of the shushu techniques have developed after the Qin and Han dynas- 
ties. Basically, these techniques never exceed the limits defined by the cycles 
of production, conquest, control, and transformation of yin-yang and the five 
agents. Truly speaking, they are no more than an offspring of the Changes, to 
which were progressively aggregated various related theories."56 

In second position is the branch of writings on celestial and atmospheric 
portents, which were eliminated from the "Astronomy and mathematics" cat- 
egory and transferred here by the compilers due to the refocusing of mantic 
arts mentioned earlier. The third position is occupied by writings on dwelling 
and tomb topomancy, a certain promotion with respect to the earlier catalogs 
(see tables 4.5, 4.8, and 4.10) probably due to the unprecedented development 
of ideas and practices related to Fengshui J&\7K (Winds and Waters) since the 
Song dynasty./57 

The fourth position is held on the one hand by writings on turtle and milfoil 
divination (generally classified in a separate group), and on the other hand, 
by writings on Liuren 7X (Six ren), one of the three systems in Three-Model 
calendrical astrology.59 The reason for this grouping is difficult to explain, if 
it was not because of the wide diffusion of the Liuren system in society when 
compared to the more restricted use of the two other systems (see below the 
branch “Yin-Yang and Five agents").5? The compilers are not explicit about 


the motivations that led them to such an arrangement and they comment on 
the title "Divination" (zhanbu) given to this branch in the following way: "As a 
matter of fact, all techniques claiming to derive from the Changes and using 
calculations to find out what is auspicious and what is not, may generally be 
called 'divination."!6? This definition prefigures in a certain way the meaning 


156 General preface to the "Shushu" category; Siku quanshu zongmu 108.1a. 

157 Onthe rise and development of Fengshui ideas and practices, see Smith, Fortune-Tellers, 
131-71. 

158 OnThree-Model calendrical astrology, see n55 in this chapter. 

159 See Da Tang liudian 14.60a. This kind of grouping is already seen in the Wenxian tongkao 
of Sima Guang 7] 5365 (1254-1323) where it is labeled "Zhanshi 4 i” (Prognostication 

and milfoil); Wenxian tongkao 1782c—1784a. 


160 Siku quanshu zongmu 109.22b. 
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of this term in modern Chinese, but its semantic scope here is much narrower 
since the seven branches in the "Shushu'" category are all related to divination. 

For the following two branches, the compilers have also proceeded to group- 
ings, no doubt because of the symbolic connotation of the number “seven.” 
The fifth branch includes writings on horoscopy and physiognomy, bringing 
together two mantic techniques centered on the human person: one based on 
the calculation of the birth horoscope of individuals (mingshu), and the other 
based on the examination of their body features (xiíangshu).'6! The name of 
the sixth branch ("Yin-Yang and Five agents") corresponds more or less to the 
divisions sometimes labeled "Five agents" and sometimes "Yin-Yang" in the 
early catalogs, beginning with the one in the Book of Han. Classified therein 
are, writings on hemerology on the one hand, and works on calendrical astrol- 
ogy on the other hand, namely the Dunjia #84 (Evading Stem) and Taiyi KZ 
(Great One) systems representative — together with the Liuren system listed in 
the “Divination” branch - of Three-Model calendrical astrology. 

The last position goes to the "Various skills" branch, which contains six 
titles that are not reproduced in printed form in the Complete collection of the 
Four Treasuries: three books on dream divination (mengzhan), two on glypho- 
mancy (cezi HÆ or chaizi tif==), and one on pulse divination (maifa B) or 
sphygmomancy.!6? 

The classification of mantic arts in the Siku catalog offers the advantage of 
having for the first time brought together the totality of writings on divination 
in a single category. The authors of the catalog named it “Shushu,” thus refer- 
ring back in inverted form ("Techniques and numbers") to the heading initially 
created by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin. It is difficult to say whether they just wanted 
to improve the classifications established in the early catalogs, or if they had in 


mind to marginalize the mantic arts in order to serve the policy of institutional 
disengagement advocated by certain fringe groups of the scholarly elite.!63 
Anyway, the typology of divination established by the compilers of the Siku 
catalog, in spite of the imprecision of the names given to some of the branches, 
offers a remarkable synthesis of divinatory practices attested in ancient texts 
from the Han to the Song, and from the Song to the modern period. 


161 Richard Smith follows the Siku catalog and discusses horoscopy and physiognomy in the 
same chapter ("Reading Fate") of his book on divination in late imperial China (Smith, 
Fortune-Tellers, 174—201). 

162 On pulse divination under the Song, see Liao, “Exploring Weal and Woe,” 360n46. 

163 Henderson, The Development and Decline, 175-206 and 227-53. The office of celes- 
tial affairs was nevertheless in charge of the yearly production of calendars with their 
attached hemerological prescriptions (Shixian shu FFR =); see Smith, "The Legacy of 
Daybooks,” 347-53. 
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The classification of the Siku catalog will be resumed and readjusted by the 
editors of most of the large book collections addressed to a cultivated audience 
during the twentieth century. This is for example the case of the Gujin congshu 
jicheng HOR 25% (Compendium of ancient and recent book series; here- 


after Congshu jicheng), a huge collection of 4,107 works reproduced in different 


formats since the 1930s. In this collection, the category "Shushu" is subdivided 
into ten branches, and no longer seven, as in the Siku catalog.6^ The same 
subdivision into ten branches has been adopted more recently (1997) in the 
Shushu lei guji daquan figi $8 X (Complete collection of the shushu 
category of ancient books) in ninety volumes.!® This collection of 333 books 


entirely devoted to mantic arts supplements favorably those in the Complete 
collection of the Four Treasuries and in the Congshu jicheng. 

Modifications introduced by the shift from seven to ten branches improve 
the legibility of the classification on several grounds (see table 4.11). First, the 
puzzling “Divination” branch in the Siku catalog is now divided into three inde- 
pendent branches: one for divination by the Changes ("Yizhan"), another for 
Liuren calendrical astrology ("Liuren"), and a third one titled "Miscellaneous 
prognostications" ("Zazhan") that contains works on turtle divination, clero- 
mancy, calendrical astrology (Taiyi system), and glyphomancy, together with 
popular divination manuals using “divining blocks" (beijiao 1837) or “dominos” 


(yapai 5 }#)66 Second, works on Dunjia calendrical astrology, which in the 
seven branch system were part of the "Yin-Yang and Five agents" branch, are 
now classified in a separate branch ("Dunjia"), while the modified “Yin-Yang 
and Five agents" branch is mainly devoted to hemerological writings, with 
the addition of some texts related to the five agents and the interpretation 
of omens.!67 Third, certain branch headings were modified or abbreviated: 
"Dwelling and tomb topomancy” (xiangzhai xiangmu) was changed to “Kanyu” 
(Canopy-and-chassis),'68 and “Books on horoscopy and physiognomy” (min- 
gshu xiangshu) abbreviated as “Horoscopy and Physiognomy" (mingxiang). 


164 Baibu congshu jicheng fenlei mulu 3.35b—3.39b. 

165 See Zengbu siku weishou shushu lei guji daquan in the bibliography. 

166 See Zengbu siku weishou shushu lei guji daquan, Part 5, 919-28 for the casting of divining 
blocks, and 929-40 for domino divination. 

167 The “Yin-Yang and Five agents” branch of the Shushu lei guji daquan includes thirty-two 
books of which ten are on the interpretation of auspicious omens (ruiying Sif). There 
are also several collected sayings of famous characters from the Warring States such as 
Zou Yan and the astrologer Zi Wei whose names are listed in the "Yin-Yang experts" sub- 
division of the "Masters" division in the Book of Han catalog. 

168 On the change in the meaning of the term kanyu between the Han and the Song, see 
Loewe, “The Term K’an-yii.’ 
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TABLE 4.11 Comparison between the seven-branch classification of the Siku catalog and the 
ten-branch classification of the Congshu jicheng 


Ten Branch classification Seven Branch classification 

Shuxue BE Numerology Numerology 

Zhanhou jh Meteoromancy Meteoromancy 

Yizhan £t Divination by the Changes “Divination” 

Liuren XE Six ren system 

Zazhan % 5 Miscellaneous 
prognostications 

Kanyu He Topomancy Dwelling and tomb 
(Canopy-and-Chassis) topomancy 

Mingxiang cH Horoscopy, physiognomy Books on horoscopy and 

physiognomy 

Dunjia #8 Evading Stem system Yin-Yang and five agents 

Yinyang wuxing [2[z; 1 fT Yin-Yang and Five agents 

Zashu Xet Various techniques Various skills 

4 Encyclopedias and Popular Practices 


Encyclopedias (leishu) constitute a second crucial source for the study of the 
classification of mantic knowledge and practices. These vast anthologies com- 
posed of citations drawn from writings of all kinds and of all periods of history 
were initially meant for the education of emperors and their entourage. They 
embraced all fields of knowledge classified according to the principle of the 
Three Realms (sancai — 7): the celestial realm for stars and meteorites, sea- 
sons, and annual festivals; the terrestrial realm for geography, administrative 
divisions, mountains and rivers; and the human realm with, in the first place, 
biographies of sovereigns and their families, followed by anything that relates 
to human beings (physical traits, moral conduct, emotions, official functions, 
relations with others, rites and music, government, habitat, agriculture and 
livestock farming, objects of daily life), to minerals, plants, and animals.!6? 

In encyclopedias from the medieval period, mantic arts appear in the 
category of human affairs under the title “Fangshu Xfig” (Recipes and tech- 
niques), next to practices for longevity and medicine. Initially reduced to turtle 


169 Forthe classification systems in leishu, see Wilkinson, Chinese History, 956—61. 
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and milfoil divination and physiognomy, the “Fangshu” division is gradually 
enlarged by other mantic techniques. Thus, in the Taiping yulan KPH 
(Imperial readings of the Great Peace era) completed in 982, there are four 


sections on divination: turtle divination (nine subsections), milfoil divination, 
physiognomy, meteoromancy (four subsections); dreams are equally present 
but placed into a different section.!”° 

The most prestigious of all imperial encyclopedias is the Gujin tushu jicheng 
SEEE (Compendium of ancient and recent charts and books; here- 
after Tushu jicheng)." Completed under the reign of the Kangxi emperor 


(r. 1661-1722) but printed posthumously (1726-28), this monumental work in 


10,000 juan offers an excellent point of comparison with the bibliographic cat- 
alogs, notably with the Siku catalog compiled, as pointed out earlier, some sixty 


years later. The Tushu jicheng contains six collections (huibian 3&5) modeled 
after the Three Realms and divided into thirty-two sections (dian #£), which, 
in turn, were subdivided into 6,117 subsections (bu).7? Mantic arts are brought 
together in the "Yishu" £iffj (Arts and techniques) section of the fourth collec- 


tion. This section is composed of forty-three subsections covering agriculture, 
crafts, medicine, painting and divination, which occupies seven subsections 
for a total of 208 juan out of 824 (see table 4.12 below). 


TABLE 4.12 The seven subsections on divination in the "Arts and techniques" 
section of the Tushu jicheng encyclopedia 


Subsection titles juan 

Bushi 5 Turtle and Milfoil 541-564 
Xingming Æ. Horoscopy 565-630 
Xiangshu THÍIG Physiognomy 631-650 
Kanyu He Topomancy 651-680 
Xuanze Jj Hemerology 681-686 
Shushu bi Techniques and numbers 687-746 
Zashu Zefi Various techniques 747—748 


170 Taiping yulan, juan 725-26 (Turtle), 727—28 (Milfoil), 729-31 (Physiognomy), and 732-33 
(Meteoromancy). The sub-sections on dreams are placed in the "Human affairs" (renshi 
A Æ) category, juan 397-400. 

171 Full title Qinding $X3€ (Imperially approved) gujin tushu jicheng. 

172 Fora summary of the Tushu jicheng encyclopedia, see Wilkinson, Chinese History, 960, 
table 149. 
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These seven subsections have the following distinguishing features with 
respect to the classification into seven branches of the Siku catalog and into 
ten branches in the Congshu jicheng (tables 4.11 and 4.12). To begin with, the 
first subsection is named “Turtle and milfoil,” which has the effect of not intro- 
ducing at the outset the idea that mantic arts are merely products derived 
from the cosmology and numerology of the Changes, even if this subsection 
is primarily composed of quotations from the Classic and related writings. 
Then, problematic titles, such as "Zhanbu" (Divination) or "Yinyang wuxing" 
(Yin-Yang and Five agents) have been avoided, except for "Shushu" (Techniques 
and numbers) which applies here, not to the mantic arts in general as in the 
Book of Han, but solely to Three-Model calendrical astrology, thus regrouping 
in a single subsection the Dunjia, Taiyi, and Liuren systems, which were listed 
under different branches in the Siku catalog and in the Congshu jicheng. Lastly, 
we note the absence of meteoromancy, which the compilers preferred to place 
in a separate section entitled "Shuzheng J/£(st" (Various portents) within the 
collection of astral sciences.!73 

The titles of the seven subsections in the Tushu jicheng and the order in 
which these subsections are arranged correspond perfectly well with the six 
major mantic systems identified with more or less precision in the book cata- 
logs and encyclopedias since the Song. The first position goes to turtle and mil- 
foil divination (bushi) due to its antiquity and mainly because of the central 
role played by the Changes in Chinese culture. The two following positions are 
occupied by horoscopy (xingming) and physiognomy (xiangshu), both of them 
closely related to human idiosyncrasies, and classified under the same branch 
in the Siku and the Congshu jicheng (see table 4.10 and 4.11). The fourth posi- 
tion is taken by topomancy (Aanyu) or divination on the influence exerted by 
the natural environment and the conformation of residences and tombs on 
the destiny of individuals. The two final grand categories are represented by 
hemerology (xuanze) and Three-Model calendrical astrology (shushu), which 
are clearly distinguished one from another. This was far from being the case 
in earlier classifications. Finally, a supplementary subsection entitled "Zashu" 
(Various techniques) is allocated to glyphomancy and two other game-like 
divining methods.!7* All the bibliographic catalogs since the Book of Han con- 
tain this kind of division, which is a ragbag in which are listed non-divinatory 


173 Qinding gujin tushu jicheng, "Lixiang huibian JE $& =; “Shuzheng dian," juan 1-163. 

174 These two methods are Shefu !f} #2 (Guessing hidden things) already seen in the Book of 
Sui catalog (see table 4.9; and Smith, Fortune-Tellers, 210), and Guaying £ 32 (Hexagram 
image divination (see Smith, Fortune-Tellers, 210; and Liao, “Exploring Weal and Woe,” 
367-68). 
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techniques and methods considered as minor or as falling outside of the 
framework defined by the six major systems.!75 One can thus say that during 
the eighteenth century the typology of mantic arts acquires a stable and virtu- 
ally definitive shape, and this typology will remain the basic framework for 
discussion of Chinese divination in modern times.!76 

To which extent are learned classifications, elaborated for centuries by 
scholars and intellectuals guided by Confucian values and working mostly 
under official sponsorship, representative of mantic practices within society 
asa whole? For the ancient period, attempts have been made to classify divina- 
tory manuscripts on bamboo and silk from the end of the Warring States, the 
Qin, and the Han on the basis of the six "Shushu" subdivisions in Liu Xiang's 
and Liu Xin's catalog. The results obtained show that a large part of the manu- 
scripts discovered to date present — retrospectively and on a local and regional 
scale — similarities with book titles listed in the "Shushu" division of the cata- 
log, mainly in the "Miscellaneous prognostications" subdivision, which is the 
most appropriate for drawing such parallels.!7? 

For the medieval period, we are fortunate enough to have the manuscripts 
related to mantic arts from the ninth and tenth centuries discovered in the 
remote region of Dunhuang (Gansu province) in the early twentieth century. 
In spite of their popular aspect, the fact that these writings offer numerous 
parallels with book titles listed in the Book of Sui catalog proves that the same 
texts as those circulating in the central provinces were available to practitio- 
ners of the mantic arts in the Dunhuang area.!”8 In his biographic studies of 
doctors, diviners, and occult specialists ( fangshi 77+) mentioned in the stan- 
dard histories of the Six Dynasties, Kenneth DeWoskin has counted the tech- 
niques that are attributed to them. Of about forty terms contained in his list, 
more than half concern divination and there is basically none that is not part 


175 Methods most often listed in the "Various techniques" or "Miscellaneous prognostica- 
tions" category in the bibliographical catalogs and imperial encyclopedia are oneiro- 
mancy, glyphomancy, pulse divination, body omens, physiognomy, divining blocks, 
exorcisms, etc. See below in this chapter the discussion of popular mantic practices. 

176 Forexample, the historian of science Joseph Needham divides mantic disciplines (labeled 
as “pseudo-sciences”) in ancient and pre-modern China into nine categories based on 
the classification of the Siku catalog and the Tushu jicheng encyclopedia; see Needham, 
Science and Civilisation, 2:346—64. 

177 For a classification of the Warring States, Qin, and Han excavated texts on the basis of 
the six "Shushu" subdivisions of the Book of Han catalog, see Liu, Jianbo shushu, and Liu, 
“Daybooks,’ 84-89. 

178 See Kalinowski, Divination et société, 11—20. 
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of the book titles in the Book of Sui catalog.!"? All this leads to the conclusion 
that, for the ancient and medieval periods, the terminology in use for qualify- 
ing most of the divinatory practices was widely shared by the members of the 
scholarly elite, be it through direct contact with these practices, through book 
learning, or simply by “seeing the title of a book without looking at its content” 
(jianming bu jianshu Fi t Ei z&), a critique put forward by Zheng Qiao in his 
summary on the collation and edition of texts.!50 


Under the following dynasties up to the modern period, the profusion of 
available sources is such that it becomes impossible to give a meaningful 
account of those sources without exceeding the scope of the present chapter. 
Let me just focus on two points directly related to the question of typology and 
classification of the mantic arts. First, with the unprecedented development of 
writings meant for a large audience and conceived to be used by everyone, we 
can observe the emergence of classifications that include forms of popular or 
popularized divination, which, without really disturbing those seen in biblio- 
graphic catalogs and imperial encyclopedias, are of particular interest because 
they are in close touch with the practices that actually prevailed in society. One 
major source of information in this respect are the vast compilations from the 
Ming and the Qing named “encyclopedias for daily use" (riyong leishu) in mod- 


ern research and the almanacs (tongshu ‘f= ) published annually in consider- 


able number all over the country. As Richard Smith puts it: “Almanacs provided 
a great deal of information on matters relating to agriculture, business, health, 
family life, food, etiquette, travel, and, of course, divination. In this respect 
they closely resemble encyclopedias for daily use.”!*! I will thus limit myself 
to a presentation of the material directly concerned with mantic arts in a then 


much in vogue encyclopedic genre: the Wanbao quanshu #4 4-38 (Complete 
book of myriad treasures). One of these encyclopedias compiled in 1628 by Ai 


Nanying X FA (1583-1646) contains thirty-seven entries (men F), of which 
one third are related to divination (see table 4.13).192 


179 See DeWoskin, “A Source Guide,’ 104; and DeWoskin, Doctors, Diviners and Magicians, 
22—39 for more details. 

180  Tongzhilüe 47.6a. 

181 On the content of almanacs in the Qing, see Smith, "The Legacy of Daybooks,” 353-67, 
and 357 for the quotation. 

182 This version of the Wanbao quanshu is kept in the library of Keio University in Japan 
under the title Xinke Ai xiansheng tianluge huibian caijing bianlan wanbao quanshu # Zl 
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TABLE 4.13 Entries relating to divination in an early version of the 
Complete book of myriad treasures (1628) 


Entries on divination in the Wanbao quanshu 


1 Tianwen KL Heaven patterns 

10 Shiling E Seasonal ordinances 
20 Xiangfa tHe Physiognomy 

22 Mengzhan £t Oneiromancy 

24 Zhaijing = Classics of dwellings 
27 Suanming tái Fate calculation 

28 Shuming Sai? Fate computation 
29 Dili 63i Topomancy 

30 Tongshu 38 Almanacs 

31 Bushi | KK Turtle and milfoil 

32 Fabing tA Managing illnesses 
34 Bugao h% Casting divining blocks 
37 Zalan E e& Miscellanea 


a The difference between suanming (fate calculation) and shuming (fate 
computation) is that "fate computation" consists in determining the fate 
of an individual by using a simplified method that correlates the stem 
and branch components of the 60-day cycle with the finger joints. 


The encyclopedia begins with an entry devoted to celestial phenomena, 
including a subentry on astromantic portents (xiangyi XŒ). The tenth entry 


on seasonal ordinances contains, too, a subentry on weather forecasting (zhan 
tianshi KF). Eleven entries on divination are found in the second half of 
the encyclopedia. The order in which the entries are arranged is not clear, the 
compilers probably wanted to begin with the more widely spread methods or 
those that were in relation with the personal destiny of an individual and his 
natural environment, such as physiognomony, oneiromancy, housing (zhai- 
jing), horoscopy (suanming), and topomancy (dili). Hemerology is represented 
by the thirtieth entry on almanacs (tongshu). Contrary to imperial encyclope- 
dias in which it ranks first in classifications, turtle and milfoil divination occu- 
pies the thirty-first position and its title (bushi) does not correspond to the 
content of the entry, which is neither concerned with turtle plastrons nor with 
milfoil stalks, but solely with popular forms of divination by the Changes.!53 


183 See Smith, Fortune-Tellers, 11-12. 
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The two following entries are devoted to iatromantic procedures (fabing, gen- 
erally written qubing Tjj “dispelling illness") and to techniques of casting 
divining blocks (bugao) already mentioned earlier under the form beijiao. The 
entry "Miscellanea" occurs last with two sub-entries on riddles and glypho- 
mantic games. The number of entries relevant to divination in the Complete 


book of myriad treasures vary from one version to another, and they all consist 
of heteroclite blends of popular and scholarly methods.!*^ The fact that these 
entries occupy an important place in daily-life encyclopedias attests to the 
centrality of divination in the popular culture of late imperial times. 

As for the second point, we have seen that the solution adopted by bibli- 
ographers in order to account for minor divination methods and practices 
that are marginal to divination has been the creation of a special category in 
which these methods and practices could be grouped together under the same 
heading. Since the catalog of the Book of Han, the subdivision “Miscellaneous 
prognostications" lists works on a wide range of topics such as oneiromancy, 
clothing physiognomy, body omens, predictions on agriculture, demonology, 
exorcisms, and prayer rites. This type of subdivision will be perpetuated in all 
later classifications, with various content and a tendency to eliminate texts on 
demonology and exorcisms. It remains in use today, as shown by the classifi- 
cation of mantic arts into ten categories in one of the major dictionaries on 
divination and occult knowledge published in 1991 by Chen Yongzheng Biz 1E 
in Guangzhou.!55 While nine categories consisting of a single entry do cor- 
respond, except for minor variations, to the six major systems in the Tushu 


jicheng, the tenth category, precisely entitled “Miscellaneous prognostica- 
tions,’ contains twelve entries. These are forms of divination already listed in 
the bibliographic catalogs and encyclopedias (glyphomancy, seal divination, 
the casting of divining blocks and the sorting of ominous stalks, lingqian #2 2%), 
but also several other cleromantic methods and, somewhat unexpectedly, 


spirit possession (jiangshen [4#) and popular prophecies (minyan EE). The 


inclusion of spirit possession and popular prophecies in the traditional classi- 
fications of mantic arts is unique. Since we are facing a dictionary of practices 
and not a bibliographic catalog or an encyclopedia, which, in addition, was 
written at the end of the twentieth century by historians and anthropologists, 
we may assume that the editors of the dictionary tried to be comprehensive, 
without explaining the reasons for their editorial choices. 


184 For entries on divination in different versions of the Wanbao quanshu, see Smith, “The 
Cultural Role.’ See also Bréard, “Knowledge and Practice, 316-17; and Bréard, Nine 
Chapters, chapter 6, for the use of divination procedures in entries on mathematics. 

185 See Zhongguo fangshu da zidian, "Xu" (Introduction), 7-19. 
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Western observers of customs and ways of life in both rural and urban 
areas at the end of the imperial period and during the Republican era, have 
not failed to highlight the prominence of divination at all levels of society. In 
his Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine published between 19u and 1938 
on the basis of material collected at the end of the nineteenth century in the 
Beijing region, Henri Doré has established a classification of mantic arts in 
two groups.!86 On the one hand, the group “Fortune-tellers, divination and 
omens” that comprises eleven different methods, and we find there the cast- 
ing of divining blocks, the sorting of ominous stalks, glyphomancy, and coin- 
tossing divination (qianbu $% þ),87 next to more sophisticated techniques 
such as horoscopy and hemerology. On the other hand, there is the group of 
“Vain observances” for the almanacs and topomancy. Even if Doré’s idea might 
have been to distinguish between popular and learned divination, he does not 
explain the arrangement of his classification in two groups, nor does he men- 
tion spirit possession in this context. 

Following her fieldwork conducted in 1975 in the district of San-hsia near 
Taipei, Emily Ahern has suggested a well-argued classification of forms of divi- 
nation practiced by the inhabitants of the region and more generally in the 
North of Taiwan. She, too, distinguishes between two groups of mantic meth- 
ods: “One set of divinatory methods should be described as interpersonal in 
the sense that they are explicitly understood as efforts to communicate with 
the gods. Another set of methods do not involve forms of communication with 
sentient beings as a central feature; instead they are concerned with under- 
standing forces and processes that operate in the world.”!88 Topomancy, horos- 
copy, almanacs for hemerology, physiognomy, and glyphomancy are placed 
in the second group. With the exception of glyphomancy, we find there tech- 
niques that were classified in the bibliographic catalogs and encyclopedias 
among the six major mantic systems. Note that both calendrical astrology and 
divination by the Changes are missing. Could it be that these techniques were 
not practiced ostensibly in the regions studied by Ahern? 

As for the first group defined as “interpersonal divination,’ it is represented, 
on the one hand, by four cleromantic procedures: divining blocks, coin toss- 
ing, ominous stalks, and “bird biting lots" (niaozhan &,4);!89 and, on the other 


186 Doré, Researches into Chinese Superstitions, vol. 4, chapter 7, 321-79; and chapter 8, 
381-416. 

187 On this form of divination, see Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 49; and Smith, Fortune- 
Tellers, 117-19. 

188 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 45; and Smith, Fortune-Tellers, 244. 

189 The “bird biting lots” method is performed by using trained birds to pick up cards placed 
by the diviner on a table in front of the client; see Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 49. 
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hand, by spirit-writing divination (fuji #£4L) and mediumnistic vaticinations 
(tongji Æ 
lematic. The fact that a method such as the sorting of ominous stalks is used 


pui 


5L). The distinction between Ahern's both groups is not unprob- 


as a medium of communication with the spirits, almost always in temples 
and places of worship, does not alter its fundamentally cleromantic nature. 
Examples where the sorting of ominous stalks is used in a non-religious con- 
text are numerous, and, as Ahern emphasizes for the case of divination by the 
Changes, the boundaries between the interpersonal and non-interpersonal 
dimension in casting a hexagram are sometimes blurred.!?? The same applies 
both to spirit-writing which was performed within a highly systematized envi- 


ronment, and to the vaticinations of mediums (tongji) or shamans (wu Mk) 
whose prophetic utterances represented only part of their activities within the 
local community to which they belonged. I shall close by emphasizing that 
in encyclopedias such as the Tushu jicheng, spirit-writing is not listed among 
divinatory practices in the "Yishu" (Arts and techniques) section, but rather in 


the following one named "Shenyi" ##5% (Spirits and the strange). This shows 


that the practice of spirit-writing, just as the activities of mediums and sha- 
mans, was considered part of the domain of customary religion rather than as 
belonging to the "Shushu" category of mantic arts.!?! 

Of a different scale is the work undertaken by the historian Richard Smith 
in his Fortune-tellers and Philosophers: Divination in Traditional Chinese Society 
(1991). This book is a first attempt, and the only one to date, to provide an 
account of the phenomenon of divination in late imperial China in the per- 
spective of a “total social fact." Drawing on all available sources — official his- 
tories, local monographs, encyclopedias, writings of Chinese scholars and 
Western missionaries, travel literature, and direct observation — Smith takes 
the reader into the daily experience of the empire's inhabitants and reveals the 
ways in which these indulged in divination and professed opinions about it. 

The book contains an introductory chapter followed by five chapters, each 
dedicated to a particular domain of mantic arts. Although not a classifica- 
tion as such, the groupings undertaken by the author draw a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the most widely spread practices of divination at the time. 
Chapter two (“Orthodox Cosmology in the Qing”) is a presentation of the cos- 
mological background of the mantic arts: trigram and hexagram symbolism, 
magic squares, five agents, astrology, omens, the calendar and its hemerologi- 
cal applications. Then, we have chapter three (“The Yijing in Qing Society") 
dealing with divination by the Changes and a large variety of Changes-related 


190 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 57. 
191 See Smith, Fortune-Tellers, 261. 
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mantic techniques such as coin tossing and “Plum Blossom" calculations (mei- 
hua shenshu EG T); chapter four (“The Ways of Wind and Water") is on 
topomancy in practice and as a social phenomenon; and chapter five (“Reading 


Fate”) on horoscopy, physiognomy, glyphomancy, and prophetic verses such 
as Tuibei tu HE+ El (Chart of extrapolation from the back) and Shaobing ge 
28x (Baked pastry song). Finally, in the last chapter of the book ("Spirit 
Mediums and Spirit Messages”) Smith has brought together a set of methods 


and practices that he carefully distinguishes from the others by paraphrasing 
George Orwell’s famous formula: “All forms of Chinese divination were spiri- 
tual, but some were more spiritual than others.”!9? As seen in Ahern’s work and 
also in the dictionary for divination and occult knowledge by Chen Yongzheng 
mentioned earlier, Smith introduces at the same level as body omens, divining 
blocks, ominous stalks and oneiromancy, spirit possession and spirit-writing 
divination. 

From now on, we can see elements that were not accounted for in biblio- 
graphic catalogs and encyclopedias until the end of the eighteenth century 
interfering in the classifications of mantic arts. These classifications are mainly 
the outcome of modern research in anthropology and social history.!9 Not 
that forms of spirit-inspired divination did not exist in ancient times. On the 
contrary, they are attested in multiple accounts and anecdotes recorded in the 
bibliographies of diviners and occult specialists ( fangshi) of official histories, 
in collections of mirabilia, controversies between Confucian scholars, and in 
Buddhist and Daoist literature.?^ As these sources do not mention the exis- 
tence of technical writings on spirit-inspired divination, it comes to no sur- 
prise that no single trace of it can be found in the bibliographic treatises. Yet, 
the oral dimension of these practices does not explain everything since the 
daily-life encyclopedias, which are more open to the social realities of their 
time, equally fail to mention them. We nevertheless have to credit the bibliog- 
raphers of the Han for having conceived, within the "Shushu'" division, a sub- 
division specially intended for methods and practices that were qualified as 
za (miscellaneous, various). They thus bequeathed to posterity a sufficiently 
vague and malleable space, which, in the end, has allowed to integrate into the 


192 Ibid., 221. 

193 For recent anthropological approaches to the study of divination, see the chapter by 
Stéphanie Homola in the present volume. 

194 Fora preliminary survey of books on divination in the Daoist Canon, see Kalinowski, 
“La littérature divinatoire.” On spirit-mediums and spirit possession in Song China, see 
Davis, Society and the Supernatural, chaps. 5-8; and Bikir, “Divination et destinée,” chap. 2, 
191-205. See also the chapters on Buddhism and Daoism in the present volume. 
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classification of mantic arts forms of divination previously kept at distance for 
their religious dimension and heterodox nature. 


5 Conclusive Remarks 


From this overview of attempts to classify mantic arts in imperial China 
emerges a strong impression of continuity. The bibliographers, and following 
in their footsteps the encyclopedists, have done their utmost to cope with the 
categories defined under the Han by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin, adapting them to 
the social and intellectual conditions of their time.!% In the second part of this 
chapter devoted to the Book of Han bibliographic treatise, I have emphasized 
the ideological and institutional factors which led Liu Xiang and his son to the 
classification of written knowledge into six hierarchically arranged divisions. 
The first place was given to intellectual writings represented by the canoni- 
cal texts, schools of thought, and literature, followed by the technical writings, 
with the military art division, the "Shushu" (Numbers and techniques) divi- 
sion on astral sciences, mathematics and divination, and the "Fangji" (Recipes 
and skills) division on medicine, the arts of longevity and immortality cults. 
The decision to classify mantic arts in the same category as astral sciences and 
mathematics not only granted a legitimate status to divination, it also brought 
to the same level, without however merging them into one, the investigation 
of natural phenomena and the interpretation of portentous signs — provoked, 
perceived or calculated — with the goal to predict their impact upon the des- 
tiny of individuals and human collectives. This decision resulted in a de facto 
exclusion of all kinds of divination that did not respond the criteria put for- 
ward by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin. 

The evolution of the classification of mantic arts, as it takes shape in the 
bibliographic catalogs and encyclopedias examined in the two latter parts of 
the chapter, can be summarized in three points. First, a tendency to dissoci- 
ate divination from astral sciences and mathematics. A phenomenon already 
well established under the Song through the catalog by Zheng Qiao, in which 
the six “Shushu’” subdivisions from the Book of Han are reduced to two classes, 
one dedicated to astral sciences and mathematics ("Stars and calculations"), 
and the other to divination ("Five agents"). This rupture will be completed 
under the Qing since meteoromancy, included by Zheng Qiao in the "Stars 
and calculations" class, is carried over to the branch of mantic arts in the Siku 


195 Foracomprehensive history of research related to the Book of Han bibliographic treatise, 
see Fu, Hanshu "Yiwen zhi" yanjiu. 
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catalog. The authors of the catalog have named this latter branch “Shushu,” 
picking up again, in inverted form (“Techniques and numbers”), the terminol- 
ogy introduced by Liu Xiang and Liu Xin, just as if they intended to signal by 
this reversal the past achievements from the Han to the Qing in clarifying the 
relation between the practice of science and that of divination. In conjunction 
with this evolution, the place given to the Changes within the mantic arts has 
steadily increased in scope, to the point that under the Qing the Classic has 
been, as was shown, promoted as the philosophical foundation and source of 
legitimacy of all forms of divination. 

Second, the work undertaken by bibliographers led them to reflect upon the 
very nature of the knowledge and the techniques that they were about to orga- 
nize. The more their modes of classification took shape, the more their typolo- 
gies of divinatory arts became refined and explicit. Between the Six Dynasties 
and the Song, we witness a deconstruction of the typology that underlies the 
six subdivisions of the “Shushu” division in the Book of Han catalog, to the 
point that Zheng Qiao has preferred to limit himself to a classification of 
the 1,014 writings contained in the “Five agents” class in thirty types, without 
trying to group them in larger categories modeled or not on the relevant sub- 
divisions from the Book of Han (see table 4.9). Under the last dynasties, the 
movement is reversed and the tendency is now to regroup divinatory tech- 
niques in a reduced number of major systems. During the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Tushu jicheng encyclopedia distinguishes six main types: 
divination by the Changes, horoscopy, physiognomy, topomancy, hemerol- 
ogy, and calendrical astrology (see table 4.12). The Siku catalog written shortly 
after does not depart from the rule. In spite of differences in the terminology 
and the related arrangement of subcategories, we find the same six major sys- 
tems, with the addition of meteoromancy (zhanhou), which had been classi- 
fied by the authors of the Tushu jicheng in a separate section (see table 4.10). 
It is important to note that these six or seven major systems do not, strictly 
speaking, constitute a typology founded upon clearly stated criteria, as I have 
tried to do for the threefold classification of divinatory manuscripts from the 
Warring States, the Qin, and the Han. What we have here is rather an ad hoc 
nomenclature, which took shape over a long period of time on the basis of the 
model established in the Book of Han bibliographic treatise. Understanding 
its genesis ultimately depends on whether this historical depth as well as the 
external factors — institutional, cultural, and social — that have contributed to 
its elaboration are taken into account or set aside. 

Finally, between the beginning and the end of the empire, the classifica- 
tion of mantic arts tends to free itself from official institutions in charge of 
divination and to become a popular occupation. While remaining profoundly 
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faithful to the political and moral values of Confucianism, bibliographers and 
encyclopedists progressively adopt a more open attitude towards the world 
around them. This is evidenced by the classification of the major mantic sys- 
tems in the Siku catalog, and even more clearly in the Tushu jicheng encyclo- 
pedia. In this latter work, divination by the Changes and by Changes-related 
methods occupy the first position whereas in the Book of Han bibliographic 
treatise precedence is given to astrology and meteoromancy classified under 
the first subdivision (“Heaven patterns") of the “Shushu” division, and to 
hemerology and calendrical astrology ranked in the third subdivision (“Five 
agents”). Likewise, physiognomy and topomancy advance to the top group in 
the Tushu jicheng whereas they are reunited in a rather confuse way in the last 
subdivision (“Morphoscopy”) of the Book of Han catalog. 

Another indicator of this new awareness is the growing presence of forms 
of divination that are smaller in scope but very widespread, such as glypho- 
mancy, oneiromancy, the casting of divining blocks, the sorting of ominous 
stalks, and so on. Confined within the categories of "Miscellaneous prognosti- 
cations" or "Various skills" by the bibliographers and the imperial encyclope- 
dists, these minor forms of divination acquire in the daily-life encyclopedias 
a status comparable to that of the major systems. In those writings meant for 
a large audience, entries on divination are listed one after the other without a 
clear-cut difference in ranking. This gives a more balanced view of the range 
of techniques available on the market for those who wish to rely upon them, 
either by themselves or via a specialist. The fact that the authors of popular 
encyclopedias do not mention spirit-writing and spirit possession in entries 
on divination shows that they considered these practices as unrelated to the 
domain of mantic arts, and that, after all, they, too, remained liable to the clas- 
sificatory paradigms inherited from the Book of Han bibliographic treatise. 

All classifications take on a reductionist dimension, to the extent that the 
one who draws up a classification necessarily operates, due to his intellectual 
and doctrinal background, a partial division of the reality that he wants to 
describe. The adage that “a map is not the territory it represents" invites us in 
a very accurate way to not confound one thing with its representation. But, no 
matter how rudimentary it is, a map turns out to be useful when one ventures 
onto unfamiliar territory. This is what I have tried to do in the present chapter: 
trace the path taken by successive generations of scholars and intellectuals to 
account systematically and analytically for the diversity of forms of divination 
practiced in Chinese culture and society. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Prophecies and Prognostication 


Stephen R. Bokenkamp 


Our survey of the nature and roles of prophetic fortune-telling in the traditions 

of China will be comprised of the following sections: 

1) the problem of “prophecy” in China, surveying how it was described and 
where it was recorded; 

2) the poetic idiom, exploring particular linguistic and rhetorical aspects of 
prophecy in China, and 

3) longer prophecies. 


1 The Problem of Prophecy in China 


Cicero's (106-43 BCE) De Divinatione is without doubt the most influen- 
tial statement on divination methods. In book two, he puts in the mouth of 
Marcus the following description of Quintus’ “two kinds" of divination that 
are the object of their discussion. While Cicero will refute the utility of both 
kinds, the division itself has endured, though not the valuation placed on it by 


the Stoics: 


You divided divination into two kinds, one artificial and the other 
natural. ‘The artificial? you said, ‘consists in part of conjecture and in 
part of long-continued observation; while the natural is that which the 
soul has seized, or, rather, has obtained, from a source outside itself — that 
is, from God, whence all human souls have been drawn off, received, or 
poured out: 

Under the head of artificial divination you placed predictions made 
from the inspection of entrails, those made from lightnings and por- 
tents, those made by augurs, and by persons who depend entirely upon 
premonitory signs. Under the same head you included practically every 
method of prophecy in which conjecture was employed. Natural divi- 
nation, on the other hand, according to your view, is the result — 'the 
effusion, as it were — of mental excitement, or it is the prophetic power 
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which the soul has during sleep while free from bodily sensation and 
worldly cares.! 


Much can and has been written about these distinctions. Here I want to 
emphasize only that the “natural” is privileged over the “artificial.” The artifi- 
cial is conjecture plus observation; its methods, according to Cicero’s account, 
rely on the outer and the conjectural. The natural finds its source in the divine, 
which is described as inspiring the mind and soul, whether the recipient is 
a special medium or an ordinary person whom the gods inspire only during 
sleep. Cicero, of course, employs logic against both methods, but the distinc- 
tion must have been widely enough held that he honors it in his refutation. 
The division made by the Stoics aids us in delineating our project, since it 
roughly coincides with divisions made in China. “Artificial Divination” cor- 


responds to shushu $ti (calculations and techniques).” Since early times, 
manuals were produced instructing diviners — and even the wider literate 
populace - in the employment of these methods. This is particularly true of 
hemerological arts.? The mantic techniques that fall under the heading of “nat- 
ural divination," which we will call “prophecy,” found no home in the biblio- 
graphic classifications of early China. Rather, they are to be found scattered in 
collections or the histories under the types of practitioners who specialized in 
the art (e.g. “occult technicians" (fangji 77#%) or "religious techniques” (daoshu 
38flj)) or under generic classifications that also include artificial divinatory 


techniques (e.g. “five phases" (wuxing fT) or “verifications and responses" 


(zhengying 3$ &)).^ Even late imperial collections that set out to collect pro- 
phetic texts do so for their literary, political, or historical import rather than 
as a distinct type of mantic technique.5 It will thus not be the task of this 
chapter to collect prophecies or, more impossible yet, to provide a “history” of 


1 Cicero, On Divination, 400-2. The two kinds mentioned here occur in book two, 26 and 27. 
I want to thank Professor Philipp Balsiger for discussing these two books with us in the 
reading group of the International Consortium for Research in the Humanities in Erlangen. 
Problems of interpretation are my own. 

See Kalinowski, "Introduction générale,” 1-20. 
See Harper and Kalinowski's introduction to Books of Fate and Popular Culture, esp. 4-9. 

4 Treatises on portents in a few of the histories are also good sources. It would require an essay 
twice as long as this one to work out the reasons for these classificatory decisions. 

5 The best example of this is Du Wenlan's $E Cil] (1815-1881) Gu yaoyan i*ifésE (Ancient 
prophetic ditties), which includes over 3300 prophetic poems from around 860 sources 
dating from earliest times through the Ming dynasty. Notably absent, though, are religious 


scriptures. 
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prophecy in China. Rather, this general introduction to the subject will survey 
types of prophecy in China and hopefully provide some guidelines for future 
research into the subject. 

Prophecy will here be defined, as it is usually in Western scholarship, as 
“pronouncements made on behalf of a god or gods that are meant to foretell 
the fate of individuals or groups.’ As Cicero’s example suggests, dreams were 
also considered to be prophetic in many ancient and Western traditions. This 
was the case in China as well. I will not survey dream data here, though, since 
it is even more widely dispersed and fractious than other types of prophecy. 

But there are other complicating factors that make this definition not 
quite accommodating enough for the Chinese case, especially during the 
periods under consideration here, from the Han Dynasty (207 BCE-220 CE) 
down to modern times. That is because, beginning in the fourth century BCE, 
Chinese civilization underwent something of a rationalist revolution. As Mark 
Csikszentmihalyi has observed: 


While the Shang addressed their ancestors under the collective name 
Shangdi, and the Zhou reportedly perceived the workings of a personi- 
fied tian all around them, writers in the fourth century saw an increas- 
ingly impersonal tian and explained changes in the observable world as 
the effect of one object on another that was related to it according to a 
set of correlative schemata. In the case of Chinese divination practice, 
this entailed a move from divination in the strict sense (i.e., practice that 
assumes a divinity) to omenology.” 


Omenology would fall under the heading of “artificial divination” in the termi- 
nology presented by Cicero. It involves conjectures made as the result of read- 
ing premonitory signs. As Csikszentmihalyi also notes, however, this change 
in worldview did not entail the total erasure of anthropomorphic deities. The 
“correlative cosmology” of traditional Chinese thought sometimes ascribes to 
the cosmos itself a role much like that of a supreme deity and one that, in fact, 
was often seen as controlling lesser deities. As a result, heaven was seen to 
“speak” through natural phenomena, which themselves were sometimes seen 
as controlled by deities, such as the Wind Uncle, Thunder Sire, or various star 
gods. Not only public venues, such as imperial and regional cults, but domes- 
tic spaces as well were seen as the province of numerous spirits, demons, 


6 See Manetti, Theories of the Sign, 19-43. 
7 Csikszentmihalyi, "Severity and Lenience,” 115-19. 
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and ancestral emanations.? The reading of such omens was also regarded as 
a knowledge that could be taught, a science of correspondences rather than 
divine inspiration. Thus, there are treatises in the histories and manuals to be 
consulted in the reading of such things as comets, miraculous plants, cloud 
formations, etc.? 

In this chapter then, I will, insofar as possible, include only those mantic 
utterances for which we can infer that a deity was held to have spoken in words 
through or to a human medium. But even this distinction is sometimes diffi- 
cult to make. Take the following two anecdotes: 


1) In the second year of the Eternal Peace reign (260) of Sun Xiu ff, 
he assembled the hostage princes for an entertainment when a strange 
youth suddenly appeared and said “The three Lords weeded out, what 
shall happen to the Sima?” He also said “I am not human. I am the star 
Sparkling Deluder"? When he finished speaking, he rose into the sky. 
Looking up, [the observers] saw something that looked like a trail of 
white silk which soon disappeared. Gan Bao (d. 336) said: "Four years 
later, Shu fell (263); six years later Wei crumbled (266), and twenty-one 
years after this event, Wu was conquered (280).”! 


FRKE > RPA TEE > AR) REREA LAW 
HJESSU , XE RIEA RRE o | SHEA > MRER 
ek ADS o FRA: | RO ^ 7NSETUSRES ^ CHE 
WANE o | 


2) Teaching of the Celestial Master (rhymed): 
Now, for this reason, I send down my teachings and compose these 
seven-word verses; 
Announcing to all Libationers, and all male and female citizens: 
Heaven and earth are in chaos"? their qi like smoke; 
The four seasons, the five phases, shift in their progressions. 
When heaven and earth merge, there are no people, 


8 See Bujard, “Daybooks.” 

9 While he does not make the distinctions I am attempting to establish here, Sun Yinggang’s 
TAXMI] discussion of the roles of portents in social and political life is excellent. See Sun, 
Shenwen shidai, esp. the comparative introduction, 1-31. 

10  Thetranslation “Sparkling Deluder" for the byname of Mars and “Grand White" for Venus 
given below are from Schafer, Pacing the Void, 212. 

11 Fang Xuanling et al., Jinshu, chap. 28, 843. 

12  Hunji $8 appears to be a hapax legomenon. 
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The starry chronograms fall into disorder as a precursor for humanity. 
In the twenty-eight lodgings, net and triaster!? — 

Sparkling Deluder and Grand White emerge between them. 

If there are to be changes, images are hung in the skies as omen — 
The Foundations of Great Peace [my followers?] must not sleep. 

This would lead to unspeakable difficulties.'4 


SE PAUECEH BRE TE « RHA ° iid THEA 
Anu e laid te | ay HESS pe BROKE 
HEH ° FSA IG AOE EP BERI lin] ae He 


In the first anecdote, Mars (“Sparkling Deluder") is personified as a young boy 
who descends to utter cryptic lines that foretell the fall of the three kingdoms 
and the establishment of the Sima imperial line who will call their kingdom 
the Jin. Clearly, it is a god who speaks, despite the fact that the anecdote is 
recorded in a sober, secular history. In the second, a poem from a religious 
source — the Daoist canon - the speaker can only tentatively be identified as 
a deity. We conclude that he is the third Celestial Master, Zhang Lu R$ first 
because this rhymed prophecy is appended to a longer circular that appears 
to be in his voice, and, second, because the speaker of the poem does things 
that humans cannot do. Specifically, later in the poem he describes his move- 
ments as follows: “I tread qi to the eight reaches of space; circle once and 
again, to observe my people ...” This sort of cosmic roaming has a long tra- 
dition in Chinese religious writing and is certainly something no human can 
accomplish. 


The following data, then, will include material for which the speaker might 
not be clearly identified, but seems to be a deity or an ascended sage who 
speaks from the beyond. In each case, I will clarify my reasons for thinking 
that the speaker is a god. In some cases, the speaker will be possessed ( fushen 
[f] Ey) by a deity; in others, the medium for the message a god delivers will act 
as scribe, recording the words a god delivers. 

The first example, as I mentioned, is recorded in a standard history, the Book 
of the Jin (Jinshu $È). It is listed in the “treatise on five phases" under the 
heading shiyao #%K, the “poetic uncanny.” The second example comes from 


13. The two lunar lodges bi 5É and can & mark the western extremities. 

14 This is my translation, first presented in Bokenkamp, “The Heptasyllabic Poetry" Another 
translation is to be found in Kleeman, Celestial Masters. 143-45. 

15 Yao iK denotes things or entities considered “unnatural” or “monstrous,” with a hint of 
their being “bewitching” or “enchanting.” 
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a diachronic collection of Celestial Master Daoist writings, the Zhengyi fawen 
tianshi jiaojie kejing EERIE (Ritual texts of Correct Unity: 
Scripture of precepts and codes, teachings of the Celestial Master). Much of 
the scholarship that has been done on Chinese prophecy has centered on 
anecdotes that, like my first example, are collected in the standard histories. 
But there are a number of prophecies that appear in different kinds of sources. 
The books of China’s major religions, Buddhism and Daoism, provide many 


unstudied examples. 

Since so much work has been done on prophecies included in the histories, 
it will be well to give a preliminary account of the sorts of prophecies that 
appear in such sources: 

First, the prophecies appearing in the standard histories are largely political 
in nature. That is to say, they involve the fates of large houses, prominent politi- 
cal figures, or dynasties. 

Second, these appear primarily in the sections on the “five phases” and 
“astronomy,” since a number of the prophecies contain astronomical proofs, 
as do the two anecdotes above. Connected to the doctrine of the “mandate of 
heaven,” the idea that the fate of governing individuals and entities was liter- 
ally written in the stars is an old one. 

Third, given the nature of these sources, it is likely that they cite only the 
most relevant portions of what was once a longer prophecy. Above, I have given 
eleven lines of a thirty-two line Daoist prophetic poem, while the prophecy to 
which I compare it (item #1) as cited is only two three-character lines in length. 
In general, prophecies appearing outside of the official histories, whether in 
religious texts or other sorts of accounts, are much longer and more complex 
than those given in the histories. I will cite one example that is an entire scrip- 
ture in length. 

Fourth, most of the prophetic poems in the shiyao #4 section are pre- 
sented as yao 7 or tongyao #3%..!° Such verses, often short and very cryptic, 
are included in the treatises on “five phases” or “astronomy” but we also find 
them in the annals or biography sections of the histories where they presage 
the rise and fall of individuals and dynasties. 

Fifth, the name tongyao (youth chant) is particularly revealing.” Scholars 
have pointed out that political prophecies in imperial China were often a way 


16 Other names include lingyu E si (spirit speech), yuyan TH F (predictive words), shiyao 


aetna (poetic chant), chen iit (augury), chenyao lite (chanted augury), and shichen i5 ii 
(poetic augury). 
17 Wu Qi'nan ILM has estimated that something like two-thirds of the prophecies con- 


cerning disasters and political matters recorded in the standard histories are “youth 


n 


chants." See his “Tongyao yu chenwei;' 12. 
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to incite popular opinion and to spread new ideas.? Enmeshed in a social 

structure that made the airing of complaints about the ruling house difficult, 

dangerous, and even deadly, the actual authors of prophecy, and particularly 
the type known as “youth chants" or the “poetic uncanny,” desired to remain 
unknown. Instead, their verses are attributed to “youths,” women, or wild men. 

These were people considered unable to hold complex political ideas and 

so the verses they spontaneously uttered must come from Heaven or from 

the gods. 
When we can identify the mechanism by which prophecies came to be 
recorded in texts, we find that there are in general four methods: 

1) Direct revelation. In this case, the medium goes into a trance-like state 
and often, through voice and gesture, indicates that a deity has inhabited 
their body ( fushen [f] E). Typically, mediums in this state in some mea- 
sure become the god. They do not remember the words they have passed 


on, which are recorded by observers. 

2) Direct transcription or automatic writing. Related to direct revelation, 
this method requires that the medium transcribe the words of the gods 
directly. Usually, this method involves a sort of shorthand and, indeed, 
there is strong evidence that Chinese cursive scripts were developed and 
popularized in connection with Daoist mediums' need to quickly note 
the conversations of their gods.!9 

3)  Planchette or spirit writing ( fuji ẸREL, fuluan 3&8). This method usually 
involves two individuals, holding a two-handled stylus, who are driven 


by a deity to swiftly draw characters in a shallow box of sand. The actual 
message is transcribed by observers who take down the words of the 
god. This method seems to have only arisen in the tenth century and is 
said by current practitioners to be superior to direct revelation in that 
it is conducted in a ritual setting at set times and is available to outside 
observers.?° 

4) Dream transmission. Gods are also reported to have appeared in dreams 
and to have used the occasion to warn humans of future events. While 
this method is usually passive, there are sometimes buildings attached to 
Chinese temples even today for dream incubation. 


18 See Kushida, Chiigoku kodai no “yo” to “yogen,” 26-27; and Xie, Zhongguo chenyao wenhua 
yanjiu, 6-9. 

19 See Ledderose, “Some Taoist Elements.” This article also includes pictures of Chinese 
planchette practice. 

20 See Kleeman, A God's Own Tale, 8-19. 
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When we are presented with a revealed prophecy, it is often difficult to 
determine just how it came into being unless the text itself tells us. For a period 
of time, for instance, scholars believed that Yang Xi’s texts were received by 
planchette.?! 


2 The Poetic Idiom 


Worldwide, poetry is the medium of prophecy. It is only reasonable that higher 
beings, when they do deign to speak with us, would frame their messages in 
the most exalted of human media — poetry and song. This is one of the ways 
that, in the words of John Leavitt, “mantic speech is marked speech."?? 

Just as in the Greek world, the roles of poet and seer were increasingly dif- 
ferentiated over time, but there are signs in the literary tradition that still attest 
to the prophetic power of poetry.?? We see this, for instance, in the passage 
on poetic inspiration from Lu Ji’s ze# (261-303) Wen fu X: && (Rhapsody on 
literature):2+ The writer, who “stands in the center and surveys [all] with dark 
vision” ({F FÆLE) begins the creative process with a mystical journey in 
meditation: "Completely retracting his vision and turning his hearing inward / 


He is absorbed in thought, searching all around - / His essences cavorting to 
the eight extremities of space; / His mind roaming thousands of leagues ..." 
(Eion. MEREN. ER  . LEBEL o) 

The reasons that poetry was regarded as the language of the gods are lin- 


guistically identifiable. Poetry was, in early times, always rhymed. Words that 
rhyme seem to be connected semantically. In fact, they may be members of the 
same word family as defined by Bernard Karlgren and other linguists. These 
semantic links can, however, be obscured or erased by linguistic or ortho- 
graphic change, only to be brought out by later writers. When such linguistic 
connections are revealed by the poet or mystic, they seem avenues into the 
hidden natures of things. Take for example a gloss on the word xian fili in a 
Daoist text: “Now when we speak of Transcendents, it means ‘to transfer; that 


21 See Stein, “Un exemple de relations entre Taoisme et Religion Populaire,’ 79-90. 

22 Leavitt, “Poetics, Prophetics, Inspiration, 7. 

23 For a linguistically informed description of this transformation in ancient Greece, see 
Nagy, “Ancient Greek Poetry, Prophecy, and Concepts of Theory,” 56-64. 

24 Luji, “Wen fu,” 350. 

25 LuJicites phrases from the Laozi and the Zhuangzi that had been adapted by many later 
mystics to represent their own manners of roaming though contemplation. For a con- 
cise analysis, see Owen, Readings in Chinese Literary Thought, 87-98. This translation is 
my own. 
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is the gradual transfer from ordinary mortal to Sage" (KB tLe ° 
ZE it). Although this particular example is put into the mouth of a 
god, it is no different than the paronomastic glosses used by early Chinese liter- 
ary scholars themselves in probing the semantic boundaries of words. In this 
case, the word {ili (*sian, Transcendent) is not only nearly homophonous with 
?& ("tshian, to transfer), the graph itself was sometimes written {8.27 

A related technique often employed in prophecy is “double-entendre,’ a 
technique that should not be confused with paronomastic superimpositions. 
For example, perhaps the most frequently cited prophecy, that the “Hu would 
cause the loss of the Qin (“287 4} tE,” was represented as a double entendre.7® 
The phrase had been presented to the first Qin Emperor, Ying Zheng Jib 
(259-210 BCE), as part of a text with charts by one Lu Sheng Æ after what 
was apparently a séance. As a result, Ying Zheng launched campaigns against 
the Hu peoples. The later scholar Zheng Xuan EZ; (127-200 CE) claimed 


that it was a double-entendre because "Huhai was the name of the second- 
generation leader of Qin [under whom the kingdom actually fell]. The Qin 
[ruler] saw the charts and writings and did not know it was a person's name, 
so he made preparations against the Hu peoples" (HHZ > Zo Ath, » AWE 
S AUG AA ^ Bete). 

Prophetic verse liberally employs metaphor as well, including synecdoche 
and metonymy, to hint at the unseen connections between things and events. 
Subtle manipulations of metaphorical relationships account for a good bit of 
the perceived mysterious, riddling, or allusive nature of prophetic language. 
Parallelism, for instance, is a way of elucidating the temporal connections 


| 
El 


LLL 


between “events that are hidden from the present time ... whether lost in the 
past or belonging to an uncertain future.”° 

But the nature of the Chinese language, with its numerous homophones, 
and of Chinese orthography, with written characters often composed of parts 
that may stand for other words representing quite different concepts, physical 
objects, or pronunciations, lead to a number of additional sorts of wordplay 


26 . Taishang dongxuan lingbao benxing suyuan jing, 12b.10. It was, in fact, this passage — and a 
few others — that convinced me to translate fill as “Transcendent” rather than “immortal.” 

27  Reconstructions of archaic and middle Chinese found in this paper are taken from 
Pulleyblank, Lexicon of Reconstructed Pronunciation. 

28 See Sima Qian, Shiji, chap. 6, 252-53. 

29 See Xie, Zhongguo chenyao wenhua yanjiu, 40—41. Kushida Hisaharu delves into the inci- 
dent at great length and finally proves that Zheng Xuan was wrong. Ying Zheng's attacks 
against the Hu took place before he could have seen the prophecy (Kushida, Chugoku 
kodai no “yo” to “yogen,” 230). 

30  Tedlock, "The Poetics of Time," 8o. 
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that lend themselves to mystification. Thus, in addition to homophony, Chinese 
prophetic texts often employ the method known as chaizi $= (breaking apart 
characters) both to reveal hidden connections and to disguise the true subject 
of certain statements.?! 

From the standpoint of the recipient, these techniques might be regarded 
as elements of a "code" that signals the presence of prophecy and suggests that 
the poetic text stands in need of skillful interpretation.?? From the side of the 
composers of such poetic prophecies, the techniques provided anonymity and 
a certain amount of deniability. At the same time, they tended to make the 
prophecies seem inevitable, part of the inherent nature of the cosmos. 

To demonstrate this, there is no better source than the prophetic verses for- 
warded to Li Yuan Æ} (r. 618-26), founder of the Tang Dynasty, by Pei Ji 227% 
(560—619) and other officials as they participated in the ritual dance whereby 
the officials of a reluctant conqueror urge him thrice to take the throne.?? 
These are recorded in the unique eye-witness account of the uprising writ- 


ten by Wen Daya 3 ATE (ca. 527—649). These verses make reference to nearly 
every celestial sign or augury that attended Li Yuan’s seizure of power. Because 
of this, Wen's account can be used to decipher references that would otherwise 
be lost to us.34 

Take, for instance, the first of a series of five poems or fragments of poems 
attributed to an otherwise unknown "spirit person" (shenren TI A) in Li Yuan's 


home base, Taiyuan, by the name of Hui Hua Ni Z&(EJE.35 


Tu 


Eighteen Children of the Eastern Seas, WAHT 
Eight wells summons the Three Armies. INED — RE 
In his hands he holds a pair of white sparrows; THESE EH AE 
On his head he wears purple clouds. UB ERR E36 


31 For some examples of this technique as used in prophetic texts, see Xie Gui'an, Zhongguo 
chenyao wenhua yanjiu, 99-105. 

32 The term “code” (daima {\/i§) to account for these linguistic features is introduced by 
Xie, Zhongguo chenyao wenhua yanjiu, 7. 

33 The following data on Li Yuan’s portents is derived from Bokenkamp, “Time After Time,” 
77-87. 

34 On the importance of Wen Daya's account for the history of this period, see Bingham, 
"Wen Ta-ya,” 368—74. 

35 Wang Qinruo et al., Cefu yuangui, chap. 894, 31b, gives one line of a prophecy from this 
deity dating to around 560, the early days of the Northern Zhou. This time, the deity is 
said to be from Ye #8. The number of prophecies in support of the Tang founders that 
derived from the Northern Zhou Martial Thearch Yuwen Yong FX & (r. 561-78) is prob- 
ably worth investigating. 

36 Bokenkamp, "Time After Time,” 77. 
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There are two deconstructed characters in the first two lines. “Eighteen chil- 
dren” are the graphic elements that make up the surname Li #, “Eight Wells,’ 
together with “three,” the given-name Yuan 71.77 That his given name meant 
“watery abyss” connected him with the Daoist Sage of the Latter Heavens, Li 
Hong £54, the savior whose appearance to gather in the Daoist electi was to 
usher in the end of the old world age and the beginning of the new.?? The 
"Three Armies" of the Tang uprising were led by Li Yuan's two sons, Jiancheng 
Œp and Shimin fft E, and the third by Pei Ji. On July 23, 617, the day after 
Li Yuan had appointed his three generals, a white sparrow was captured and 
presented by a monk whose lay surname was Li. That afternoon, another white 


sparrow came to rest on a tree in front of Yuan's standard. For the next three 
mornings, a purple cloud in the shape of a dragon or tiger was observed to 
hover over his residence. Purple is the imperial color and the color of the cen- 
ter of heaven. 

Verse £3 contains metaphors of ascent and stellar approbation, a disassem- 
bled form of the surname Li # and, in the final couplet, a paronomastic rhyme: 


From the northwest, heavenly fire reflects on PJER KERELI 
Dragon Mountain. 

The youth's red beams link with the Dipper. E H 

The youth hangs a white banner atop a tree. HTK LATE 

Hu soldiers spread about, before and behind; tH ; 

Clapping their hands, they sing “tang-tang” 1 

And chase sheep that flee to the south. PEF 


A youth F with a tree 7X on top spells once again the surname #. White was 
initially the color of the Tang and also of the white-robed Maitreya figure who, 
like the Daoist savior Li Hong, was to appear at the end of an old world age and 
the beginning of a new one. The Li family, as Turks, were likely Hu themselves. 
But the homophony occurs with the song tang-tang, “Grand! Glorious!,” which 
is a reduplication of a word pronounced the same as the word that is the name 


37 This latter graph is a bit trickier: = = the water radical and an inverted /\ over JF approx- 
imates the right side of the graph. Dunhuang Daoist scriptures dating to the Six Dynasties 
and Tang periods regularly employ graphic variants similar to 
D: 

For Yil see Ofuchi, Tonkó Dókyó mokurokuhen, 396. Li Hu EJ (d. 551), Li Yuan's father, 
himself wrote the graph in a similar fashion. See Liang et al., Zhongguo shufa da cidian, 
696. 
38 See Seidel, “The Image of the Perfect Ruler,” 216-47; and Bokenkamp, "Time After Time.” 
39  Bokenkamp, “Time After Time,” 78. 
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of Li Yuan's fiefdom and the eventual name of the dynasty he will begin, the 
Tang f. The phrase also has the advantage of referring obliquely to the Shijing 
F4 (Book of songs) poem Mao #204 “Shang-shang zhi hua 323227 4,” which 
is also sometimes written tang tang zhi hua 5^ 7 #2, and was traditionally 


held to praise an officer worthy of replacing an evil ruler.^? The word for sheep 
yang is homophonous with the surname Yang f£ of the ruling house of the 
preceding Sui dynasty whose last representative, Yang Guang $5) (r. 604-18), 
did indeed flee south of the Yangzi River. The parallelism of the last two lines 
connects the cheering Hu soldiers and the fact of the emperor's flight, making 
it seem as if their enthusiasm alone will send him running. Metaphorically, a 
rising action on the part of the Tang is juxtaposed with a centrifugal action on 
the part of the Sui ruler. 

Another feature of Chinese language and thought that distinguishes 
Chinese prophecy is the way time was expressed in pre-modern China. Due 
to the sexagesimal system for marking days, months, and years, time was seen 
both as flowing linearly and as moving in cycles. The practical effect for proph- 
ecy, though, was again a measure of deniability. If an event did not occur as 
foretold, perhaps it was actually due to occur in sixty days’, or sixty years’, time 
hence. Take the second of the five poems of Hui Hua Ni, which begins: 


Dingchou together with jiazi, TH 
He hid away, entering the hall. ene A et SS 
Why does he sit in the hall? [n] AA er BS 
In the center is the child of heaven. rose RFA 


The two time designations could refer to years, months, or days. Fortunately, 
Wen Daya’s account allows us to determine that this verse refers to June 23, 
617, the fifth day of the fifth lunar month of the Dingchou reign-year, when 
Li Yuan outwardly broke with the Sui by imprisoning two Sui officials. Had 
the event occurred sixty or even one hundred twenty days later, the prophecy 
would still seem accurate. 

In fact, on occasion we find evidence that Chinese did attempt such recal- 
culations. The Daoist medium Yang Xi 152% (330—386?) received from his gods 
the information that the Sage Li Hong would arrive to usher in the apocalypse 
“within the space of forty-six dinghai years" after the reign of sage-king Yao.*? 
Yang and his cohort calculated that the end would come in their lifetimes, 


40 See the comments of Zheng Xuan in Ruan Yuan, Shisan jing zhushu, chap. 1, 479c. 
41 Bokenkamp, “Time After Time,” 78. 
42 See Bokenkamp, Early Daoist Scriptures, 345 for a translation of the entire prediction. 
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in 387. It did not. Then, as Michel Strickmann writes, Tao Hongjing [554 x 
(456—536), the man who collected Yang's manuscript legacy, 


could not help considering the sage's kingdom as still to come. Further- 
more, Tao was himself a renowned expert in matters of chronology and 
accordingly had his own definite opinion on the dates of Yao's reign. Its 
initial year, he states, was a wuxu [FX year just 2,803 years prior to this 
cyclical year jimao Œ ý} of our Qi dynasty [2499 CE]. Thus, dinghai T Z 
would correspond to the fiftieth year in Yao's century of rule (and such a 
calculation would also ensure that there could be only a single dinghai 
year in that long reign). We can see that, according to this interpretation, 
the crucial forty-sixth dinghai year was to fall in 507.43 


That is to say, Tao Hongjing, too, managed to mathematically put himself in 
the direct path of the grim reaper who would come in only eight short years. 
One final aspect particular to Chinese poetry, shared with cognate lan- 
guages, is the poetic use of rhyming, alliterative, or reduplicated descriptive 
binoms. These are words formed of two distinct words, like “teeny-weeny” or 
“flurry and fluster" The number of such compounds in Chinese is much greater 
than in European languages. Their meaning is not always determined by the 
constituent graphs, which sometimes represent only sounds. The auditory 
effect of such words is, in fact, key to their poetic attraction. Still, they are, as 
David Knechtges has shown, a translator's nightmare, though he does devise 
reliable means for construing their meaning. In the end, the translator must 
treat the binom as an independent word and collect examples and commen- 
taries on those examples to determine meaning. The examples Knechtges pres- 
ents are 1) “dam-dam, written ff, 7/8736, and 3838, descriptive of something 
that pitches and rolls, or bobs up and down in water, and, in the context of his 
sample line describes an ill person who "shivers and shakes;" and 2) *guang- 


duang, written «&[ [5], 3547), Jie], descriptive of things that “mingle and merge," 
whether water, sounds, or lines of chariots.^* An example of the use of such 
words in prophecy is provided in the final section of this essay. 

This brings us to a consideration of one of the primary qualities of poetry, its 
auditory effects. In the prophetic texts we have been considering, this aspect 
is entirely lost to us. We can approximate the pronunciation of ancient poems 
through historical linguistics, but the performative aspects of such verses are 


43 Strickmann, “On the Alchemy of T'ao Hung-ching,” 153-54. 
44 This excellent discussion on the topic of binoms and how to deal with them is found in 
Knechtges, Wen Xuan, 213. 
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buried in the sands of time. Contemporary accounts of Chinese mediums can 
only give us some notion of what we had lost. David Jordan has described 
the utterances of Taiwan mediums as “sometimes a series of unintelligible 
mutterings."5 Even native informants sometimes have a hard time under- 
standing their speech, but attest that “it resembles poetry.”46 We learn that 
the voices of various gods are differentiated; that mediums sometimes take on 
the voices of the dead, that they “wail” or “sing” in keening voices, and that the 
singsong qualities of some resemble the singing of Chinese opera.^? Lawrence 
Scott Davis has shown how "classical sounding" poetic phrases, singing, infan- 
tile banter, glossolalia — indeed all sorts of language effects shading off to non- 
linguistic utterances — mark the otherness of the trance and the presence of 
the divine.^? But, despite the efforts of the ethnographers, the details of any 
specific pre-modern performance are lost to us. 


3 Longer Prophetic Texts 


When modern scholars turn to longer examples of prophecy, the most com- 


monly cited works are, first, the weishu 43 or “apocrypha,” texts that appeared 


during the Han dynasty and, second, popular texts such as the Tuibei tu 
ty le] (Nudging Charts), attributed to Li Chunfeng ZEj& (602-670) but 
actually composed later and anonymously.?? Both sorts of text, while impor- 


tant, are difficult to study. Not only are they impossible to date, their author- 
ship is likely multiple and totally unknown. The former is comprised of a 
number of texts that were banned at an early date and are now imperfectly 
reconstructed.5° The Tuibei tu is a collection of sixty simple, but mysterious 
pictures, associated with the sexagesimal cycle and each accompanied by two 


45 Jordan, Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors, 76. 

46 Cline, “Female Spirit Mediums,” 532. 

47 Ibid., 524-26; Mu, “The Invisible and the Visible," 350-55; Dean, Lord of the Three in One, 
30-31. See also Wolf, “The Woman Who Didn't Become a Shaman,” 419-30. 

48 Davis, “The Eccentric Structure of Shamanism,” 198-203. Davis also gives numerous 
examples. 

49 See Xie, Zhongguo chenyao wenhua yajiu, 242—337. Xie's view of the date and provenance 
of the text appears ibid., 329-31. 

50 The weishu or *weft" texts have been reconstituted from a variety of sources in the six 
volumes of Yasui Kozan 7zJ& ril! and Nakamura Shohachi "Pj, Isho shüsei 

a2 ETE FX, (A collection of weft texts). For studies of these texts, see Dull, “A Historical 

Introduction," esp. 183-235. Excellent studies have been done on individual influences 

of the weft texts. See particularly Lu, "Apocrypha in Early Medieval Chinese Literature," 

93-101; and Raz, "Time Manipulation in Early Daoist Literature." 
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couplets of three to seven character lines entitled “the chant” (yao i) and 
two couplets of “hymns of praise" (song MH) in seven-character lines. These 
two snippets of verse are both rhymed. The first pictures and their poems are 
clearly vaticinium ex eventü, lending credibility to the predictive capabilities of 
the later entries in the text. Usually ignored, however, are the longer prophetic 
texts associated with China's translocal religions. In the following section, we 
will turn to some examples of this sort of prophecy. 

It might seem that Buddhist texts would not fit the definition we have set of 
prophecy as entailing revelation from a deity. Buddhist scriptures are defined 
as words “spoken by the Buddha.” But, of course, Buddhists did attribute words 
to the Buddha, producing a number of “apocryphal” sutras.?! Eventually, and, 
it seems, particularly in the Chinese cultural sphere, authors began attributing 
their newly-appeared sutras to revelation.9?? 

The Buddhist revelation literature that might be called “prophetic” is largely 
political in nature.5? Erik Zürcher has traced the gradual recasting of Buddhist 
ideas in China that resulted in a sort of messianic belief centering around the 
future Buddha, Maitreya. Scriptures began to appear predicting the cleansing 
of the central kingdom and the coming of an age of great peace under Maitreya 
as early as the late fifth century. But there were other messianic figures as 
well, including one who might deliver those who upheld Buddhist practice to 
Maitreya's Tusita heaven while inaugurating a period of revival on earth under 


an enlightened ruler. This was the “obscure Bodhisattva” Yueguang tongzi HJ 
F (Skt. Candraprabha-kumara, Eng. Prince Moonlight). 
Several prophetic scriptures feature Prince Moonlight. The Foshuo fa miejin 


jing (WREE (The scripture of the complete obliteration of [Buddhist] 
practice), portrays Prince Moonlight as descending to inaugurate a 52-year 


lm! 


restoration of Buddhism before the inevitable period of decline sets in.5^ But 


the scripture that centers on him most closely is the Shouluo biqiu jing E32 EG 


Fr&€ (Scripture of the Monk Shouluo) found in a number of Dunhuang cop- 


ies. Zürcher describes language found in this text as “so cryptic as to defy all 
attempts to understand it,’ but he derives aid from the metaphors found in 
another long apocryphal text, the Zhengming jing 3$8H4& (The scripture of 
verification), cited in support of the usurping empress Wu Zhao and studied 


51 The bibliography on apocryphal Buddhist scripture is large and growing. Consult first 
Buswell, Chinese Buddhist Apocrypha. 

52 On this question, see first of all Campany, “Buddhist Revelation,” 1-21. 

53 Erik Zürcher provides features that contributed to the sort of eschatological thought that 
came to fruition in China. See his “Prince Moonlight,’ 6-10. 

54 Asummary of the text is provided in Zürcher, “Eschatology and Messianism,’ 48-50. 
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by Antonino Forte.55 Zürcher provides a paraphrase of the Shouluo jing and 
recounts the many ways that its imagery matches the apocalyptic literature 
of Daoism. On this matter of the end times, as well as the pressing question of 
which of many contestants would emerge to unify China under sagely rule, the 
two religions were in close competition and traded symbols and metaphoric 
language freely. 

One of the Daoist scriptures that Ziircher mentions as similar to the Shouluo 


jing, the Taishang lingbao tiandi yundu ziran miaojing K LEB ATE APA 
Jr» (The most high Lingbao self-actualizing wondrous scripture of the cycli- 


cal movements of heaven and earth, hereafter Scripture of Cyclical Movements), 
is part of the corpus of original Lingbao scriptures released in the first decades 
of the fifth century. While it rivals the Shouluo jing in unintelligibility, a few of 
the images repeated throughout the text hint that it may have been intended 
to provide support for Liu Yu Z (363—422), perhaps around the time of his 
campaigns in the north and eventual capture of Chang'an (417).5° The particu- 
lar scriptural references in the verses play up the Lingbao scriptures and seem 
to reach out to Celestial Master adherents who might not yet know them. 

Rather than providing further hypothetical reconstructions of the circum- 
stances under which these two texts were composed, it will best serve our 
present purposes to notice how the Shouluo jing and the Scripture of Cyclical 
Movements function as prophecy. 

In opening these works, we notice that both texts contextualize with a 
lengthy narrative scaffolding the prophetic phrases we have seen presented 
with minimal context in the histories and in other standard collections. The 
Shouluo jing begins with the story of the monk Shouluo's encounter with 
five hundred Transcendents who call him Prince Moonlight. The Scripture 
of Cyclical Movements opens as what appears to be a treatise on the cycles of 
time, only becoming oracular within the verses that eventually appear. It is 
apparent too, that in giving adherents portions of the text to memorize and 
recite, both texts ensure their propagation to a larger audience. The overly 
articulated and dire warnings of flood, fire, and warfare also ensure that their 
messages will be heeded and the paragons they foretell will be well-received. 
The way in which they are written also provides for a good measure of deni- 
ability. The opposite side of that coin is that they require interpretation and 
provide ample room for it. The Shouluo jing, for instance, gives the names of 
nineteen “worthies” (xian €f) who are hidden away in the world, but will reveal 
themselves when the time has come. When the names are listed, they turn out 


55 Forte, Political Propaganda and Ideology, 271-80. 
56 See Bussio, "Signs, Signs, Everywhere a Sign." 
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to be common surnames with given names that are also fairly normal. That is to 
say, they are easily adaptable to the actual names of living persons who might 
want to take on the role.5” The Scripture of Cyclical Movements is particularly 
interesting in this regard. Not only does it give names that might be decoded, 
it also provides place names that might refer to actual spots where those who 
received the scripture or heard about it could gather for safety. Some of these 
reappear in the Shouluo Scripture, indicating that authors of such prophecies 
influenced one another across sectarian lines.5? Finally, we should not neglect 
that fact that such prophetic scriptures, though longer than many of the exam- 
ples we have examined above, made for relatively compact scrolls and present 
themselves as holy objects to be carried on the person. Both texts further stipu- 
late that they should be practiced, visualization meditations in the case of the 
Shouluo jing and chanting in the case of the Scripture of Cyclical Movements — 
just the opposite of what we would expect from a Buddhist and a Daoist text 
respectively. That these texts are to be publicly displayed also somewhat belies 
the cost of the Scripture of Cyclical Movements as given in its appendix — five 
ounces of gold and one hundred feet of brocade with a red ground - which was 
probably added expressly to make the contents seem valuable. 

Daoist scriptures of all periods are full of prophetic passages and we know 
that a number of eminent Daoists served as advisors both to imperial and 
elite families. Unfortunately, while political prophecies could be recycled for 
reasons we deduced, individual prophecies were particular and occasional in 
ways that ensured they would disappear with the death of the principles. The 


57 Some examples are Shi Xiande 4 #4, Yan Xianming fit £t HJ], and Sun Xianqi fA EET 
from one list and Qin Chaoshi #8 tH, Fan Daocheng WÏ, and Lu Huiyuan E% 
lii from another. The first eight all share the graph for “worthy” and the latter eleven 
have suggestive names like “Qin who transcends generations.” See Shouluo biqiu jing, 
1356c.20—28. 

58 The most common name, spelled out in several ways, is Liu &l|, referring to the ruling 
family of the Han dynasty and their descendent, Liu Yu, who sought to restore it. So, for 
instance, the critical verse eight has the lines UD dz fE(G A. JJA. Which 
means, roughly, “Mao gold will not harm people / The blade is bent so one does not feel 
the pain." This spells out the surname Liu and, I suppose, would be comforting if a general 
by that name were marching into your vicinity with an army. (Taishang lingbao tiandi 
yundu ziran miaojing, 4b.4—5.) Verse two has a reference to the world floods where the 
mulberry fields turn into an Eastern Sea: “When the Eastern Seas roam the mulberry fields 
| it is best to enter a blessed spot / where the eight stones can refine your physical form. 
Willow City i is a place of life / Where [flood] dragons are quelled and will not tarry.” (R 

WSU. BCA. JUS. MUSE AE. REDAS. ) (Taishang 

lingbao tiandi yundu ziran miaojing, 6a.6—7.) Zürcher notes that Willow City, along with 

the place name Yangzhou 12/^!|, appear in both scriptures considered here as a place of 

refuge. (Zürcher, “Prince Moonlight," 42, fn. 77.) 


TN 
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only exception to this seems to be the revelations of Yang Xi #72, the Daoist 
medium who we encountered with regards to the prophesied arrival of the 
Sage Lord and whose transcripts of his vision were collected by Tao Hongjing. 
Yang served the family of the minor Jin dynasty official, Xu Mi zT (303- 


73?). The transcripts of his midnight conversations with the Perfected beings 
included individual predictions for members of the Xu family as well as those 
of larger social import. 

In the case of Yang Xi, we are more certain how he communicated with 
his gods. Tao, in his postface to his collection, calls the revelations of the 
Perfected *announcements delivered orally, similar to Buddhist scriptures 
that all announce ‘the Buddha said” (Bai AOS sit, o JA CES 
Fi (#haht).°° Further, the revelations themselves portray the gods who descend 


I 


to Yang asking him to write out their revelations, a fact he dutifully records. 
When, on one occasion, likely prompted by questions among the Xus as to why 
the beautiful texts Yang brings from his meditation chamber each night are in 
his own handwriting, Yang timorously asks the goddess why she never writes 
anything. He is once again asked to write out the reply. (It turns out that celes- 
tial calligraphy is too exalted for debased humans to see, much less read.)®° 

Among the prophecies found in the extant writings of Yang Xi and identi- 
fied by Tao Hongjing, we will mention only the Daoist version of a Buddhist 
shouji 1st. (Skt: vyakarana, “prediction of future Buddhahood’).®! In Yang 
Xi's revelations, as in Daoist texts more generally, the individual prediction 
is called shoulu 5$ (receive registration) and involves a prediction of one's 
future rank in the heavens. Tao Hongjing notes that Xu Mi $F% (303-373?) and 
his son Xu Hui zT] (3412-370?) received their registrations in the second year 
of the Grand Harmony 4&1] reign-period (367—368).9? This is also the basis of 
the death dates he assigns to them. 


Dank and dragging Elder; 

Depressed and dejected, though bright within. 
Discard the ties of the past 

And your form will no longer be as before. 
Shake off, purify, refine — 

This is the nature of obtaining the Dao. 


59  Zhengao, chap. 19, 2a5. 

60  Zhengao, chap. 1, 7b73023. For more on the question of celestial writing, a subject we 
have scarcely broached here, see Hsieh, Tianjie zhi wen. 

61 Zürcher “Prince Moonlight,’ 8. 

62  Zhengao, chap. 19, 425-6. 

63 See Hawkes, The Songs of the South, 284. 
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Bring spirits and heart into harmony; 

Raise cloudy numina to flower forth. 

Incline to view the morning scene — 

The sound of virtue is fragrant as thoroughwort. 
Now, reaching the tenth year, 

Jiwei nominates one. 

Everything urges one forward — 

Do not be less than diligent! 


ANA ERR o RAH * PEPER JE(GSUP SSESXRER GHI 
MEO ° [2558 8E (ABLE ^ MSMR: ARAM BBS o 
HED ° TBAT © 
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By this time, Xu Mi would know that Jiwei was the personal name of the sec- 
ond of the deified three Mao brothers, the Certifier of Registers (Dinglu jun 
ESE), Mao Gu zF[&]. This was the appropriate deity to be making promo- 
tions and the use of his personal name meant that Xu Mi had joined the elect. 
Xu Mi's culture and education would have alerted him to the significance of 
the reference to the classical Chuci 4&8 (Songs of Chu) that describes him, as 
well as providing the simile of virtue as being like sweet-smelling flowers. He 
would understand that he was being described as failing in his quest for tran- 
scendence and was being urged to do better. What he could not have guessed is 
the significance of the ten years. Fortunately for Xu Mi, Yang Xi also channeled 
the gloss that the revealing deity, the Perfected of the Grand Prime (Taiyuan 
zhenren XK7C EE ) and elder of the three Mao brothers, Mao Ying 2*4, had to 
say on the meaning of this announcement. 


Now, by the bingzi year (376) it will be [the start of] ten years [from now]. 
At that time, you will be 72 sui. So by the hai (375) or zi year, your spirits 
should transform and be refined. Beginning with the zi year it will exceed 
the ten years [limit]. 


BAST ER HER: RECT: HATS 


o PEOR « FARGO 


tt 


According to family records, Xu Mi died in 373, but Tao Hongjing rejects this 
date in favor of that predicted by the Perfected of the Grand Prime, stating 
“Now I take the Perfected One [=the True One] to be correct" (SDI F$1E).94 
Here we have a god deciphering the prediction given by another god. 


64 Zhengao, chap. 20, 859-10. 
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Perhaps the most important word used by the gods to describe Xu Mi's 
fate is the word in the first line that portrays him as the "Dank and dragging 


Elder" (nana zhangzhe WARE). The binom nana 4/44 is very uncommon, 


being used most prominently in the last line of a stanza from Liu Xiang's [S] 
(77-6 BCE) “Feng fen £7" (Encountering Troubles), where it is glossed “damp, 
saturated."65 The entire stanza would have been called to mind by this image. 
David Hawkes translates: “With looks all leaden and ravaged over, / With spirit 
broken and aged with time, / With a skirt that flapped, bellying in the breeze, 
| With robe dragging heavily in the dew” (XAA a£). This opening image 
sets the tone for the rest of the prophetic verse, which relates how Xu Mi might, 


through spiritual striving, rescue himself from the ravages of time to achieve 
the predicted goal. 

Interestingly, the gods must have been recently perusing the Chuci. The reg- 
istration poem for Xu Mi’s son also opens with a binom, this time an alliterative 
one, deriving from the same work: *Siaw-thiaw ##(-RF=-F (Little axe). "Axe" or 
“Jade Axe" (yufu EF) was the youthful name of Xu Hui used only by his family 


and the deities. *Siaw-thiaw #§( is a very common atmospheric binom which 


Knechtges translates “desolate and deserted” in landscape descriptions.96 Paul 
Kroll, in his dictionary, translates “drear and cheerless, barren and bleak, quiet 
and calm, decaying and desolate, lone and forlorn,” all of which are connota- 
tions of the word in different contexts.®’ It seems that the term is onomato- 
poeia for wind blowing through a desolate, deserted landscape. 

The most appropriate use of the term in this prophetic context is once 
again the Chuci, this time the piece on Transcendent visionary travel, "Distant 


Roaming" (yuanyou 2&3). After arriving at Nanchao E &y, where he encoun- 


ters the legendary Transcendent Wang Ziqiao £F-15, the persona of the poem 
travels around the southland, where he enjoys the company of — and receives 
sustenance from — other ascended beings. Here the landscape is described as 
follows: “The mountains are quiet and deserted (xiaotiao 8&1), lacking beasts, 


| The wilds are lone and desolate, without humans at all.”68 Given this tex- 
tual depth, it almost diminishes the pronouncement the gods make on Xu 
Hui by translating the line. Xu Hui, we are to understand, has achieved perfect 


65 See Hong Xingzu, Chuci buzhu, 283. 

66 See Knechtges, Wen Xuan, 2:125, for example. 

67 See Kroll, A Student's Dictionary, 301. 

68 Hong Xingzu, Chuci buzhu, 168. Hong cites Wang Yi +i (89-158), who glosses xiaotiao as 
jiliao #L (still and remote). My translation of this line thus differs from David Hawkes’ 
“forlorn” (Hawkes, The Songs of the South, 196) and from Paul Kroll’s “drear and cheerless.” 
(Kroll, “An Early Poem of Mystical Excursion,” 160). I think that the point here is the com- 
plete otherness and difficulty of access of this hard to reach place. 
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stillness. Lone and undisturbed, he is ready to embark on the next stage of a 
journey that will take him from the earthly plane. 

It may seem strange to the modern reader that the two men are described 
in terms appropriate to damp clothing (Xu Mi) and an unpopulated landscape 
(Xu Hui). It may also appear odd that the gods cite so closely the classics of the 
Chinese literary tradition. But we have perhaps seen enough of the allusive 
nature of Chinese prophetic verse not to be surprised by these facts. Prophetic 
utterances in fact often derive much of their force from the depth of the cul- 
ture from which they grow. 


The above explorations barely touch upon the literary richness of Chinese 
prophetic literature. There a great number of unstudied texts and more are 
being produced every day. Much of it is, by its very nature, occasional and 
evanescent, disappearing soon after it appears. For example, while I have not 
spent more than two or three days a year in Chinese temples over the last thirty 
years, I possess three prophetic verses addressed to me personally, one each by 
Lü Dongbin )]#%, Ma Tianxian X(t], and Jesus Christ HERI. All were 
delivered by planchette — the first two in Chinese and the latter in English — 
while I observed. This, perhaps, can indicate something of the vitality of the 
tradition. 


Abbreviations 


DZ Daozang ie, numbers following Kristofer Schipper and Franciscus Verellen, 


eds., The Taoist Canon: A Historical Companion to the Daozang (Daozang Tongkao 


38 je =F ). 3 vols. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004. 
T. Taisho shinshü daizokyo KEXAK Ek [Revised Tripitaka of the Taisho 
(period) ]. Edited by Takakusu Junjiro SIAK and Watanabe Kaigyoku JRS 


YA#IH. 85 vols. Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankokai, 1924-34. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Divination and Its Institutionalization 
in Pre-modern China 


Lii Lingfeng 


In pre-modern China, divination or prognostication, on the one hand, was 
used to predict benign and pernicious affairs, social chaos, dynasty renewal, 
and changes within nature.! On the other hand, as popular folk culture, it also 
had a profound impact on the socio-cultural life of the common people, and 
was used especially to cope with difficulties, disasters, disease, and frustration. 
In such situations, people would resort to a variety of methods to pray for pro- 


tection from the gods (shen 118) or ask diviners for guidance. Universal as these 


types of adversity are, divination in pre-modern Chinese society evolved into a 
popular practice for both the nobility and the poor, from emperors to officials 
to laypeople. This universality also resulted from the widespread faith in des- 
tiny as well as the acceptance of an “interaction between heaven and humans” 


(tianren ganying RAIRE). These doctrines are reflected in some proverbs of 
pre-modern China, such as “Life is determined by fate, and wealth is deter- 
mined by heaven" (rensheng you ming, fugui zai tian AE HHA, EE ELTE) 
and "If something is in your fate, you will always receive it, [but] if something 
is not in your fate, do not force it" (mingli youshi zhongxu you, mingli wushi mo 
qiangqiu tit AIRF ZA, m EE ARIE SE GHAR). These sayings, to a large extent, 
reflect the traditional Chinese sense of destiny, which exerted an enduring 


H 


influence. In addition, belief in supernatural powers and doubts about human 
agency also played a role. 

This chapter will trace the historical evolution of divination in relation to 
the changing cultural and social environment of pre-modern China. It also 
explores the growing institutionalization of divination and the related prac- 
tices. I will start by indicating four of the main institutional and social factors: 
the promotion of divination by the emperors and ruling elites, the study and 


1 Unlike Western history, the history of China is less conveniently divided into “ancient” and 
“medieval” periods since much of the Chinese cultural traditions that existed during the age 
viewed by Westerners as the "middle ages" were simply a continuum of ancient practices. In 
this paper, the study of divination in China from 221 BCE to c.1800 CE is placed within a broad 
time frame, including several different dynasties of pre-modern China. 
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elaboration of divination by prominent scholars, the popularization of divina- 
tion among the general populace, and the influence of Buddhism and Daoism. 
The following sections will outline the evolution of pre-modern Chinese divi- 
nation according to the timeline of historical dynasties. The changes in divi- 
nation within each dynasty will be summarized mainly in terms of the above 
four factors in order to evaluate the historical evolution and practice of divina- 
tion, especially in relation to the official astrological institutions existing in 
pre-modern China. 


1 Overview of Institutional and Social Factors 


To understand the institutional setting of Divination in pre-modern China, 
we must consider a number of important characteristics. Firstly, divination 
was usually advocated by those in power. That is to say, divinatory activities 
in pre-modern China were often implemented at the state level. Many histori- 
cal documents provide evidence that the state or its officials would resort to 
divination to ascertain the divine will, especially when faced with natural or 
man-made disasters, sudden changes in the environment, and severe threats 
to life. Divination offered a means of rationalizing these phenomena, which 
seemed beyond humans’ rational capacity, and also of formulating policies 
for their management. We may also assume that the emperor's engagement 
in divination was a powerful driving force behind its popularization. This is 
why we should pay attention to the political connotation of ancient Chinese 
divination activities. 

Due to the prevalence of divination at the state level, from the Shang 
Dynasty (c.1600-1046 BCE) throughout the imperial period, full-time officials 
were assigned to observe the changes in heaven and on earth, and study the 
mechanism of Yin $È and Yang $3 in order to conjecture about the fate of the 
state. The officials in charge of divination attained considerable social status, 
and were sometimes comparable to the important officials surrounding the 
emperors. After the Han Dynasty (202 BCE-220 BC), the functions of the divi- 


nation officials were assigned to the Prefect Grand Clerk (Taishi ling K$) 


or special celestial officials (tianguan KÈ), who oversaw the management of 
Heaven (sitian =| X).? In the ranking system, the positions of these officials 
could be relatively low, but their capacity allowed them to play important polit- 
ical roles. Because they appeared as the spokespersons of heaven or the gods, 


2 Shi and Wei, “Zhongguo gudai tianxue jigou," 3. 
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their words were often assumed to indicate “the will of heaven.’ These officials 
have always appeared as interpreters of various signs, advisers of emperors and 
aides to military and political officials at all levels. They participated in formu- 
lating the royal etiquette regulations and various legal religious activities of 
the country, as well as being responsible for arranging religious activities and 
establishing theories to rationalize these actions.? As the will of heaven was 
difficult to predict and not accessible to all, this gave them considerable power 
and even the emperors had to respect these officials announcements. 

In pre-modern China, every emperor regarded himself as the son of heaven 
(tianzi RT), being legitimized by his status and perceived as acting on behalf 
of heaven. The institution of officials in charge of divination was also designed 
to signify that the ruler was complying with the heavenly will. However, emper- 
ors set up divination officials not to restrain their own deeds and policies but 
rather to shield themselves from criticism by their subjects. The emperors 
would use divination as a legitimating device under crucial circumstances to 
prove that their words and deeds were in accordance with the public's expecta- 
tions. The institutionalization of officials in charge of divination also signaled 
the emperor's advocacy and support of divination. This would certainly have 
encouraged the lower social classes to engage in divination. 

Secondly, eminent scholars often engaged in divination and studied the 
related theories of Yin and Yang, the Five Elements (wuxing 7.47), and the 
Eight Trigrams (bagua /\£b). Especially after the Zhouyi W] 4% (Changes of 
the Zhou) came to be revered as a Confucian classic, prestigious schol- 
ars attached great importance to its study and research. This certainly also 
sparked the interest of officials or of those who had a close relationship with 
court politics. 

In addition, the Imperial Civil Service Examination System, which started 
during the Sui Dynasty (581—618), was also an indirect institutional factor that 
contributed to the spread and popularity of divination. The system unprec- 
edentedly opened up a path to officialdom that inspired dreams of a political 
career among scholars of a lower social status. Hence, many scholars, especially 
those who felt dissatisfied with their performance in the examinations, began 
to study their own destiny as much as the actual content of the examinations. 
They therefore resorted to divination or studied it in order to predict their own 
fate. Moreover, those lower-status scholars, who had not necessarily been suc- 
cessful in the imperial examinations, nevertheless formed an important social 
class that served as a link between the common people and the ruling elites. 


3 MaKe, “Zhanbu, kexue yu zongjiao,” 377-89. 
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Their enthusiasm and interest in divination, as well as their association with 
government officials, certainly promoted the spread of divination in society. 

Thirdly, divination was in high demand among the common people. This 
popularity partially derived from the advocacy of upper-level officials and 
scholars, but there were other factors at play related to popular religious beliefs. 
In pre-modern China, there was a widespread belief in the power of deities to 
reward and punish human beings. The importance of religious worship cre- 
ated suitable social, cultural, and psychological conditions for the populariza- 
tion of divination. The faith placed in the gods was slowly transformed into one 
in the process and outcome of divination, naturally promoting the popularity 
of divination across different social classes. The book entitled Tang liu dian 
J#7S 3i. (The six statutes of the Tang dynasty), a compendium of state offices 
of the Tang Dynasty (618—907), outlines the policies and regulations related to 
divination. These show that divination was officially recognized at that time 
and was incorporated into the officially recognized popular belief system.* 

Lastly, divination was influenced by the emergence of the instituonalized 
religions of Buddhism and Daoism. This influence on divination manifested 
itself in two ways: first, they provided divination with a theological underpin- 
ning; for example, Buddhism advocated sincerity toward the Buddha and the 
accumulation of good deeds to achieve positive results. Buddhist teachings 
thus conformed with the purpose of divination; namely, to secure a positive 
fate. The second aspect was the convergence of the suprahuman elements 
within religion and divination. In order to gain a foothold in China, Buddhism 
incorporated many elements of Chinese popular religion, including notions 
related to ghosts and gods, into the translation of Buddhist scriptures and reli- 
gious practice more generally. In this process, Buddhism adopted many fea- 
tures of divination. This certainly contributed to the popularity of Buddhism 
in China. 

Daoism is also a faith, in which seeking, cultivating and ascending to 
immortality are important doctrines. These deities and immortals (shenx- 


ian ##4il1) were credited with special power and their worship within Daoism 


4 Song, Jicheng, gaizao he ronghe,” 220-21. 

5 For example, the method of astrology in Esoteric Buddhism encompassed the Xiuyao jing 
TRAE (Sutra on the constellations and planets) and Qiyao rangzai jue HEHE SR 
(Secrets of seven-planet apotropaism), which were popular during the Tang period. The for- 
mer employs the lunar position at individuals' birth to speculate about their personality and 
destiny, while the latter is based on sophisticated astral science to help people seek good 
fortune and avoid disaster. See Yano, Esoteric Buddhist Astrology. For a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the relation between Buddhism and divination, see the chapter by Esther-Maria 
Guggenmos in this handbook. 
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allowed its mutual integration with the realm of divination. Many Daoist dei- 
ties were incorporated into the theoretical framework of divination, which not 
only strengthened people's trust in divination but also expanded the influence 
of Daoism. In fact, the Daoist quest for immortality was consistent with the 
goal of divination, as it allowed Daoist adepts to understand and communicate 
with the divine, in order to help people to change their fortune, pray for bless- 
ings, and avert misfortune. Divination methods were widely used in Daoism 
from the late Tang period onward, and many Dunhuang documents show 
that practices related to auspicious activities played an important role within 
Daoism.’ Therefore, we should note the close relationship between divination 
and religion. In fact, no ritual can be conducted without divination activities. 
Divination, therefore, not only played a prominent role in the religious activi- 
ties of the court, but also spread into Daoism, Buddhism and folk sacrificial 
rites.? 

In general, the longevity of pre-modern Chinese divination was mainly due 
to the drive of the key political figures and institutions of the court, as well as 
the religious beliefs and participation of a large number of outstanding intel- 
lectuals. Under the influence of elite participation, divination further spread 
to the lower social classes who, in turn, contributed to a growing diversity of 
divination theories and systems. 


2 The Pre-Qin Period: The Preliminary Establishment of Institutions 
for Divination 


If we seek to trace its origin, the ancient practice of divination was originally 
associated with farming, hunting, sacrifice, war, and many other activities 
that ensure the functioning of human society. In this context, changes in the 
natural environment could and did profoundly influence human affairs, while 
human behavior could also provoke responses that were beyond the limits 
of human perception. The emergence of divination reflected people's inten- 
tion to identify laws underlying the rise and fall of states and other historical 
changes. This indicates an effort to communicate with nature in order to con- 
quer it to some extent. States or tribes would, therefore, designate officials to 
serve as specialists in divination. In the case of important matters, the ruler, 


6 Foracomprehensive treatment of the relation between Daoism and divination, see the con- 
tribution by Fabrizio Pregadio to this volume. 

7 Liu, “Dunhuang zhanbu yu Daojiao chutan,” 15-25. 

8 MaKe, “Zhanbu, kexue yu zongjiao." 
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seeking an indication from heaven or the gods, would first consult the divina- 
tion officials before making a decision. He would not decide quickly nor act 
imprudently until he had received an answer from the gods. 

During the Shang Dynasty, all major military issues, natural disasters, health 
issues, crop production, etc., could be addressed through divination. It pro- 
vided one way for the elite to determine their actions through destiny and 
divine instructions. Based on the typology introduced by Michael Lackner in 
the introduction to this volume, methods of divination can be roughly divided 
into two categories: one may be termed “intuitive or natural divination” and 
relies on the mouth of a medium to predict future events; the other, which may 
be termed “artificial divination,” is based on the observation of signs, includ- 
ing the interpretation of the orientation, size, and number of an object. Shang 
divination was reactive and opportunistic and never focused on individuals 
beyond the royal person, his consort, and his officials. The chief interest was 
affairs of state, such as sacrifices to the royal ancestors, harvests, warfare, ill- 
ness, etc.? 

The elites of the Shang Dynasty mainly used tortoise shell and bovine bones, 
which practices were referred to as “divination by tortoise-shell" (gui bu 4& F) 
and “divination by bones" (gu bu ‘ ^), respectively. These practices were con- 
trolled by officials such as the court's Grand Augur (Taibu X F). During the 
early part of the period for which we have oracle-bone records, questions were 
asked both positively and negatively, allowing the ruler to indicate his own 
intentions. In the case of an unfavorable outcome, the divination process could 
also be repeated numerous times. The last nine Shang kings were served by 
more than 120 diviners. The names of these diviners are unknown but they can 
be linked to certain lineages and appear to have been of relatively high status. 
During the later Shang period (after the reign of Wu Ding it ] , r. ?-1189 BCE), 
divination became increasingly institutionalized. Instead of the many topics 
addressed before, such as disease, dreams, and childbirth, divination came 
to be practiced on fixed days and focused mostly on the performance of the 
ancestral cult. The results of the divination procedures performed during this 
period were also always positive.!? 

Between the fall of the Shang Dynasty up to the Zhou period in the eleventh 
century BCE, the status of divination based on shells and bones weakened and 
became increasingly replaced by divination by alpine yarrow stalks (shi zhan 
Æ 4). This entailed the arrangement and combination of yarrow stalks accord- 
ing to a specific formula to produce a set of numbers that would manifest the 


9 Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early China, 6. 
10 Keightley, “The Shang,” 237-45. 
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outcomes of future events. This method was extremely complicated, with a 
wide range of applications, and almost completely replaced shells and bones 
as the main divination method during the Eastern Zhou period (ca. 770-475 
BCE). It was recorded in the Zhouyi, which used images of the hexagrams (gua 
xiang £t x) for divination.” 

During the Zhou period, divination became increasingly complemented 
by new philosophical concepts, such as the "interaction between heaven and 
humans" (tianren ganying) and “harmony between humans and nature" (tian- 
ren heyi RAE), which indicated a resonance between the conditions in 
heaven and those on earth. Developments on earth could thus be interpreted 
based on the conditions of certain stars. This method of divination, based on 


observation of the sky, came to be called astrology. 

During the Eastern Zhou period, astrology became one of the most influen- 
tial methods of divination. During this period, which was marked by constant 
warfare and unpredictable political developments, the theory of “field allo- 
cation" (fenye 4) Ef) was established to explain developments in the human 
realm by using astrology. The fenye theory, as one of the central theoretical 
paradigms within astrology, divides the belt straddling the ecliptic into twelve 
parts. Linking these parts with regions on earth makes it possible to relate 
celestial phenomena to specific regions rather than to the empire as a whole.” 
This theory had a profound impact on the development of astrological divi- 
nation over the course of history. During the Warring States period (475- 
221 BCE), astrology was mainly associated with Gan De t14& and Shi Shen 
^13, the legendary founding fathers of the astral sciences of the Warring 
States. The works Tianwen xing zhan RX Æ t (Heavenly pattern star divina- 
tion) and Tianwen KX (Heavenly patterns/writing) are attributed to them 
respectively, but both of these books are now lost, leaving only fragments pre- 
served in a silk manuscript, the Wuxing zhan 1.7 i (Prognostications on the 
five planets), which is a guide to military planetary astronomy/astrology and 
was excavated from Mawangdui fy EE tomb 3 (sealed in 168 BCE).3 


Due to their esoteric nature, professionals are required to apply astrologi- 
cal techniques. During the Western Zhou Dynasty (Eleventh cent.—770 BCE), 
a number of official positions were established to study and take charge of 
astrology. The blueprint for the Zhou bureaucratic apparatus, the Zhouli Jil 18 
(Rites of Zhou), divides responsibility for the astral sciences into the office of 
the Observer (Fengxiang shi 54H FG) and the Guardian of the Rules (Baozhang 


11 Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes, xiii. 
12 Pankenier, “Applied Field-allocation Astrology in Zhou China." 
13 Cullen, “Understanding the Planets in Ancient China.” 
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shi (RÆ R). These offices worked together to observe Heaven, to warn the 
throne of anomalies, to maintain a lunisolar calendar for civil use, and to select 
auspicious days for state ceremonies.* In the Spring and Autumn period, the 
Zuozhuan 7: f& (Commentary of Zuo to the Spring and Autumn) also recorded 
that “the Son of Heaven has Clerk Officers [who are in charge of observations” 
(Tianzi you riguan RTA HÈ), and that these officers were responsible for 
astrology at that time.!6 The establishment of the astrological clerk office dur- 


ing this period set a precedent that was followed by later dynasties, which 
established professional astrological institutions and thus gradually trans- 
formed the astrological office into a stable institutional feature. 

In addition, several other important divination methods were applied 
during the pre-Qin period: the first was the interpretation of dreams (oneiro- 
mancy). Dreams were thought to indicate future events and thus were held 
to be either auspicious or pernicious, which led to the development of dream 
divination. Dreams were considered a channel for communication between 
humans and the gods, wherefore oneiromancy falls into the category of "intui- 
tive or natural divination,” as explicated by Michael Lackner. Dream divina- 
tion rose in popularity in combination with a number of other factors, such 
as seasons, celestial phenomena, and Yin and Yang, and was furbished with 
a more comprehensive theoretical framework." In the Spring and Autumn 
period, dream divination was usually practiced by the official historians. 
Knowledgeable officials and nobles were capable of interpreting both their 
own dreams and those of the king. However, there also existed several non- 
official and popular religious practitioners who engaged in these practices. The 
best-known dream diviners were actually of non-elite origin and dream divina- 
tion was only later incorporated into an official framework.!9 

The second important method of divination was related to the emergence 
of two theories: the “Five Elements" and "Yin and Yang,” mentioned above. 
Water, Fire, Wood, Metal and Earth form the five xing 17, a cluster of powers 


14 The Zhouli, compiled during the Warring States period, describes the putative organi- 
zation of the government during the Western Zhou period. In actuality, however, it is 
certainly a later idealization rather than an actual description of the Western Zhou insti- 
tutions. See Shaughnessy and Loewe. The Cambridge History of Ancient China. 

15 Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, vol. 3, Mathematics and the Sciences of the 
Heavens and the Earth, 186—94. 

16 Xu, Zhongguo gudai tianwenxue cidian, 186. 

17 Needham and Wang, Science and Civilisation in China, vol. 2, History of Scientific Thought, 
139-43. 

18 Liu, Xingzhan yu mengzhan, 3-12. 
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that has been rendered as the “Five Elements.” Chinese people believed that 
these constituted the basic elements that made up everything in the cosmos. 
The system of five comprises a phase of production known as “mutual gen- 
eration” (xiangsheng #4“) and “mutual overcoming" (xiangke TH y), and was 
used to describe the interactions and relationships between different phe- 
nomena. According to the Warring States period political philosopher Zou Yan 
ARAT (c.305-240 BCE), the Five Elements can be equated with the so-called 
conquest sequence of the Five Virtues (wu de 7. ##).!9 Thereby, the cyclic suc- 
cession of the elements also indicates dynastic transitions. The theory of Yin 
and Yang is, on the contrary, dualistic and thus able to describe how seemingly 
opposite or contrary forces may actually be complementary, interconnected, 
and interdependent in the natural world, and so may give rise to each other 
through their interrelatedness.”° 


3 The Qin and Han Periods: The Maturity of Chinese Divination 


During the late Warring States period, the theory of Yin Yang and the Five 
Elements became merged with the concept of immortality. From then on, the 
art of immortality became more popular, and the number of people experi- 
menting with methods of immortality increased dramatically. Even some 
emperors were involved in these activities and searched for the mountain of 
the immortals in the sea in order to find the elixir of immortality. 

Legend has it that, after Qin Shihuang 2445! (r. 247-210 BCE) unified the 
six Kingdoms, he heard that there existed a kind of elixir on the mountain 
of the immortals in the sea, and immediately sent a group of people to seek 
this panacea. Xu Fu (##fi (dates unknown), a “master of methods" ( fangshi 
Jj E), allegedly went to the sea three times to obtain it for Qin Shihuang but 
ultimately failed. According to this legend, in order to avoid disaster, he led 


3,000 virgins of both genders to the sea and never returned. Instead, he is said 
to have arrived at the island of Japan, where he settled and founded another 


promised land. Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty INi? (141-87 BCE) also 


attached great importance to these masters and, as a result, divination also 
received additional attention.?! 
Liu An 2| Z (179-122 BCE), the uncle of Emperor Wu, best known for editing 


the Huainanzi iE Fi (Master Huainan), a compendium of Daoist, Confucian, 


19 Asano, Gudai Zhongguo de yuzhoulun, 121-28. 
20 Zhang, Xingkong yu diguo, 85-121. 
21 For Xu Fu and divination, see chapter one in Itsuki, Xu Fu jituan dongdu. 
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and Legalist teachings, was keen on divination. The Huainanzi was regarded 
as an encyclopedia of politically useful knowledge from the pre-Qin period.?? 
One chapter is entitled “Tianwen xun Cl" (Instructions on the patterns 
of heaven), and covers a range of contents including cosmogony, astrology, 
correlative thought, the geography of the sky, planetary models, and omens.?3 
While it includes a narrative on the origin of heaven and earth, significantly, 
it also explains the relationship between the ruler's political behavior and the 
occurrence of irregular disasters and celestial portents.?* 

Under the influence of Emperor Wu and Liu An, during the Han period, 
people from different social classes — including influential Confucian 
scholars — turned to the study of divination and astrology. Building on astrolog- 
ical theories inherited from the previous dynasties, astrology during the Han 
period underwent significant development, as reflected by the establishment 
of a central official institution, the Taishi ju A £) (Grand Clerk), which com- 
prised hundreds of officials, whose duty was to produce in advance a calendar 
of the upcoming year and oversee other affairs related to the astral sciences.?5 

Apart from the political realm, the popularity of astrology led to the com- 
position of many astrological works and the emergence of a large group of 
astrologers.26 Among them, the influence of Jing Fang 4/4 (78-37 BCE), who 
was an expert in making predictions based on the hexagrams of the Yijing Zi & 
(Book of changes), was the greatest. A book on Yijing divination, attributed to 
him, describes his method of interpretation. Another scholar, Dong Zhongshu 


ae 


#2 {fF (179-104 BCE), who was also a philosopher and politician, is considered 
to have originated the doctrine of “the interaction between heaven and man.’ 


imi 


Dong Zhongshu laid down rules for deciding a monarch's legitimacy as well 
as providing a set of checks and balances for a reigning monarch, and appar- 
ently favored worship of heaven over the tradition of cults celebrating the Five 
Elements.?" 

In addition, it is worth mentioning that the Zhouyi cantong qi Jil AE [:] $2 
(Talisman of the three receptacles based on the Zhouyi), one of the early Daoist 
classics, was written by Wei Boyang 2H (c.151-221) during the Eastern Han 
Dynasty. This book explores alchemy on the basis of images in the Zhouyi. It 


22 For the Huainanzi, see Liu, Huainanzi. 

23 Major, “Astrology in the Huai-nan-tzu." 

24 For this chapter, see Major, “Huainanzi Chapter Three." 
25 Morgan, Knowing Heaven, 42-44. 

26 Zhen, “Lun tianwen xingzhan zai Handai, 135. 

27 Zhang, Xingkong yu diguo, 238-63. 
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is the earliest systematical Daoist scripture on alchemy, and also a very impor- 
tant book related to divination activities.2? 


4 The Period of the Wei, Jin and the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties: Divination and Daoist and Buddhist Thought 


During the period of the Wei, Jin, and the Northern and Southern dynasties 
(third-sixth centuries CE), the political landscape was instable, which weak- 
ened the state control and enhanced engagement with metaphysical thought. 
The growing influence of Buddhism and Daoism, which developed during 
this period, promoted a stronger sense of the self. This background provided 
opportunities for the development of divination, the focus of which shifted 
from being used in farming, hunting, sacrifice, war and other major events to 
the prediction of individuals' fate. The methods, skills, categories, and theories 
of divination practices also changed accordingly. 

One example is divination based on the Zhouyi, which began to involve 
three copper coins, instead of yarrow stalks, to generate a hexagram that can 
then be interpreted. Interestingly, while the coin-divination technique is first 
attested in a text from the seventh century, it is usually attributed to the above- 
mentioned Jing Fang.?9 Likewise, animal bones replaced tortoise shells, while 
the method for explaining fortune slips also emerged. In addition, a number 
of theoretical works on divination were published, some of which eventually 
attained the status of classics. Ge Hong's Y% (c.283-c.343) Baopuzi XT 
(The Master Who Embraces Simplicity), for example, is a comprehensive work 


on theories of immortality. This book systematizes Daoist beliefs and combines 
them with Confucian principles. More significantly, Ge Hong also refers to the 
relatively sophisticated divinatory arts of Dunjia 3 #1 (Yang wood) and Qimen 
4} F5 (Strange gates),3° as well as to the use of talismans and the invocation of 
deities in times of danger, which also occur in the Daoist tradition of Dunjia.?! 

At the same time, after the Eastern Han Dynasty, Buddhism spread to 
China and left a profound influence on pre-modern Chinese society, thought, 
and culture. During this period, the methods of divination integrated many 
Buddhist aspects, especially mantras and Sanskrit Dharani, to which magical 


28 For the Zhouyi cantong qi, see chapter six in Xiao and Guo, “Zhouyi cantong qi” yanjiu, and 
the contribution by Fabrizio Pregadio to this handbook. 

29 Nielsen, A Companion to "Yi Jing" Numerology and Cosmology, 121-22. 

30 Ho, Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 83-85. 

31 For Ge Hong' views on divination more generally, see the contribution by Fabrizio 
Pregadio to this handbook. 
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power was attributed.?? Sanskrit sounds and rhythms were considered to be 
of divine origin and so untranslatable into Chinese. Consequently, they were 
annotated with Chinese characters and became secret mantras, pronounced 
in Sanskrit. Esoteric Buddhists believe that, if one chants a mantra every day, 
it can control evil spirits and demons, help to master life crises, and cure dis- 
eases. The Daoists borrowed these mantras and combined them with other 
magical figures to produce a type of charm, written in peculiar characters, 
named fuzhou $555.33 After the Eastern Jin Dynasty (266—420), these charms 
became increasingly sophisticated and difficult to read, and were commonly 
called “ghost charms" (guihua fu WEFT). 

Many of the political offices responsible for divination as well as their 


responsibilities during this period were inherited from the Han period. 
However, the management of these duties became more professionalized and 
the division of their responsibilities was clarified. The Wanghou lang ?8 fi BB 
(Gentleman Observer) and Houbu li IK% (Official of Watchers) were the 
officials in charge of divination and astrology, while the Dian li JE. (Director 


of the Calendar) served as the official calendarist.9?^ 


5 The Sui and Tang Periods: The Development and Integration 
of Divination Theories 


During the several hundred year period covered by the Wei, Jin, and the 
Northern and Southern dynasties, divination gained more ground and increas- 
ingly flourished. A considerable number of books on divination were thus 


I» 


listed in the “Jingji zhi &$$5;5" (Treatise on dynastic bibliographies) of the 


Suishu Kä t (Book of Sui). In that respect, it not only surpassed the number in 
the "Yiwen zhi £ X; 5" (Treatise on bibliography) of the Hanshu iX = (Book of 
Han) (on which, see the contribution by Marc Kalinowski to this Handbook), 
but also introduced changes regarding classification. The Suishu retained the 


category of “astronomy” (tianwen KXL), just like the Hanshu, with a consider- 
able number of books belonging to the category of astrology and divination. 
Unlike the Hanshu, however, all other types of divination were included in 
the category of the “Five Elements,” which not only included traditional prog- 
nostication techniques, such as physiognomy, Zhouyi divination, geomancy, 
and dream divination, but also contained novel techniques, such as the liuren 


32 Several Buddhist magico-religious rituals were also accepted by Daoism. 
33 For the general history of fuzhou, see chapter one in Liu, Zhongguo fuzhou wenhua. 
34 Chen and Zhang, Zhongguo gudai tianwen jigou, 49—68. 
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7\ = (Six Yang Waters), six kings and nine palaces, wind horns, wangqi 2°A, 
that had become popular since the Han Dynasty. The classification in the 
‘Jingji zhi” of the Suishu remained in use in later dynastic histories.?5 

In addition to the “Jingji zhi” of the Suishu, Yu Jicai's 227 (516—603) 
Lingtai miyuan Æt (Omen compendia) (c.580; 15/120 juan or volumes) 
also included a summary of works on divination before the Sui Dynasty.?6 The 
first volume of the Lingtai miyuan is the well-known “Bu tian ge #7 Kak” (Song 
of pacing heaven), which is illustrated with celestial maps. The "Bu tian ge" 
was a popular mnemonic poem for Chinese traditional astral constellations, 
and was considered to be the work of Dan Yuanzi 7] 76 f. (fl. late seventh cen- 
tury) of the Sui period. Other research, however, indicates that it was, in fact, 
completed during the early Tang period. The "Bu tian ge" is an introductory 
book to the study of astronomy and astrology. Even today, people still use it to 
identify and remember the names of the traditional constellations and their 
locations that it describes, and it was a masterpiece in this regard.3” Moreover, 
the "example" part can be considered as containing the essentials of astrol- 
ogy, because it provides a concise summary of many of the astrological works 


» 


completed before the Sui Dynasty. The compilation of "Tianwen zhi X X i 
(Treatise on heavenly patterns) in the Suishu was partly based on this book.?? 
The officials in the Clerk's Office of the Song Dynasty (960-1279) revised the 
Lingtai miyuan to make it more concise. 

Astrology books became more informative and detailed during the Tang 


Dynasty. The Kaiyuan zhanjing b Jt 44 # (Divination manual of the Kaiyuan 


period) was one of the most representative works of this period. Its author was 
the Indian astrological master Gautama Siddha (Qutan Xida Œ 783, c.725) 
who, together with his father, son and grandson, served in the Astronomical 


department of the Tang Dynasty for four consecutive generations.?? He inte- 
grated the western zodiacal system with the traditional Chinese twenty-eight 
lunar lodges and the duodenary series belonging to the “field allocation" theory 
(fenye). This theory was applied to the fortune-telling chart, thereby enriching 
the methods of related divination techniques.^? According to rough statistics, 
more than 400 books are cited in the Kaiyuan zhanjing, most of which are 
important ancient books, especially a large number of *weft books" (weishu 


35 On the issue of the classification of divination practices in the Suishu, see also Li and 
Lackner, “Contradictory Forms of Knowledge?" 457. 

36 Xu, Zhongguo gudai tianwenxue cidian, 136. 

37  FortheButian ge, see Zhou, “Bu tian ge" yanjiu. 

38 Morgan, Knowing Heaven, 25-32. 

39 Niu, Tangdai yuwai tianwenxue, 2-9. 

40 Zhao, Tang-Song tianwen xingzhan, 10-27. 
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#74) and a variety of books that have not survived. This book is, therefore, 
highly valuable and has become a treasure house of astrological works before 
the Tang Dynasty." Following the publication of the Kaiyuan zhanjing, how- 
ever we observe a decline in the popularity and social influence of astrology, 
which appears to have been in less demand among scholars and other social 
groups. In addition, astrology gradually began to give way to horoscopy. 

The method of horoscopy divides one's date of birth into characters by using 
heavenly stems and earthly branches, and then calculates one's fate accord- 
ing to one's personal birth information. In the Tang Dynasty, diviners usually 
took into account the year, month and day of birth. This type of horoscopy 
was no longer used only to predict the fortune of the state, court or emperor, 
but was also applied to the fate of individuals and families. The technique is 
complicated, making it relatively difficult for beginners to learn, which led to 
the further professionalization of practitioners and the emergence of specific 
institutions to engage with these activities.*? 

The most authoritative institution for divination during the Sui and Tang 
dynasties remained the official astrology department; namely, the Taishi cao 
A E$ (Bureau of the Grand Clerk) that belonged to the Mishu sheng fA #4 
(Palace Library). The Bureau of the Grand Clerk set up official positions, such 
as the Prefect Grand Clerk and Assistant to the Grand Clerk, and erudite stu- 
dents in charge of astronomy and the water clocks. In the third year of the 
Daye KÆ reign (607), the Bureau was renamed Taishi jian A 52 Ei, and placed 
in the hands of the Jian hou #54% (Marquis Supervisory Officer). Many offi- 


cials who worked at the institute were responsible for calculating the clepsydra 
marks and making astronomical observations. Many of them also specialized 
in astrological divination for the imperial court. 

After the year 621, the name of the astrology department in charge of heav- 
enly affairs changed several times, and its affiliation was also reorganized. 
This department was huge, with more than a thousand employees at its peak 
during the Tang Dynasty. In 758, the department became independent from 
the Palace Library and was transformed into an independent institution of the 
Tang court. This change had a definite impact on its organization during the 
Song and Yuan, and even the Ming and Qing, dynasties. 

In addition, it is worth mentioning that there were many prophetic books 
circulating during the Sui and Tang dynasties. The most famous of these were 
the Tui bei tu È} |E] (Massage-chart prophecies), which is attributed to Li 
Chunfeng ÆFA (602-670) and Yuan Tiangang RŒ (573-645). Later 


41 Sasaki, “Kaigen senkei.” 
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emperors but also leaders of political uprisings often sought to prove their 
legitimacy based on the prophecies of the Tui bei tu. This also led to the cre- 
ation of various versions. Its political usage also explains why its circulation 
was usually prohibited by the state and it was only secretly disseminated.^? 


6 The Song Period: Official Control over the Circulation of Divination 
among the People 


During the Northern Song Dynasty (960-1127), divination and astrology played 
an important role in the political sphere.^^ As a basic policy, the power over the 
interpretation of celestial phenomena lay in the hands of the rulers, so that the 
court could gain a political initiative through astrological interpretations. In 
order to strengthen the control over astrology, several astrology departments 
were established during the early Song Dynasty, together with a number of 
astronomical departments modelled on the former Bureau of the Grand Clerk. 

In particular, after the reform of the Yuanfeng Jù% reign (1078-1085), a 
separate observatory was established at the Hanlin Academy 5f bi, while 
the Mishu sheng also launched an Observatory for the Measurement of the 
Armillary Sphere (Ceyan hunyi suo WAE). Each institution assigned 
specific staff to observe abnormal celestial phenomena on a nightly basis. 
These departments, in parallel with the Bureau of the Grand Clerk, not only 
contained special personnel, but were also equipped with sophisticated astro- 


nomical instruments. The establishment of these departments increased 
the amount of astrological activities, and so provided different options for 
comparison.*5 

During the early Song period, following the policy of the Tang Dynasty, 
Emperor Taizu JK1H (r. 960—976) exercised stricter control over the manage- 
ment of astronomers both inside and outside the court. Alongside the prohibi- 
tion of the private transmission of astronomical knowledge and the private 
collection of astronomical objects, a set of strict policies for controlling astro- 
logical knowledge and divination was formulated. 

This policy was implemented during the Northern Song Dynasty, and 
assigned different responsibilities to the official astronomers, bureaucrats, 
ordinary scholars, officials, and common folk. On the one hand, the policies led 
to the parallel establishment of a department of astronomy at both the Bureau 


43 For the study of the Tui bei tu, see Wen, "Tui bei tu" yanjiu. 
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of the Grand Clerk and the Hanlin Academy, and this institutional innovation 
strengthened the supervision over the observation and reporting of astro- 
nomical phenomena. On the other hand, local officials were obliged to control 
the relevant astronomical books, by either burning them or reserving them for 
use under the surveillance of the court. Anyone who studied astronomy pri- 
vately or collected celestial maps would be severely punished. In addition, the 
common people were encouraged through rewards to expose any prohibited 
activities. The purpose of these policies was to ensure the court monopoly over 
astronomical knowledge and prevent its circulation. Unintentionally, this pol- 
icy resulted in a shortage of astronomical talent during the late Southern Song 
Dynasty (1127-1279), so that the government had to seek proficient astrologers 
among the common people.*® 

Although popular practitioners of the Song Dynasty lacked the opportunity 
to study official astrology, they still formed their own distinct school. Their 
methods of divination were easier to master and increasingly used to predict 
the fate of individuals. There were four classic genres in particular: the eight 
trigrams (bagua), horoscopy, physiognomy, and geomancy ( fengshui JRK). By 
the Song Dynasty, these four types of divination, which had originally been 
employed in the service of the ruler, had been furnished with a comprehensive 
set of theories and reliable methods for operation, so that they could become 
gradually popularized.*? 

Within the realm of popular divination, the most prominent technique was 
the method of the eight characters, commonly known as counting "eight char- 
acters (bazi JN.) As developed by Xu Ziping 1$ Y^P. (907—960), this method 
was more rigorous and easier to understand than other fortune-telling tech- 
niques, which contributed to its popularity. It calculates one's fate by combin- 
ing one's birth time according to the heavenly stems and the earthly branches 
of the lunar calendar date with the "Five Elements" theory. In distinction from 
previous methods of horoscopy, the hour of birth was considered as well, 
resulting in eight characters. This method not only circulated among the com- 
mon people but also found a home at the imperial court. It has been transmit- 
ted ever since, becoming an inseparable aspect of popular divination culture 
since the Song Dynasty.*? 

In addition, many other popular methods developed at the time, includ- 
ing fortune-telling by inspecting the face, hand, body, bones, and blood. 


46 Chen and Zhang, Zhongguo gudai tianwen jigou, 98-105. 

47 For the practice of divination during the Song Dynasty and the views of the literati, see 
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Representative works on this topic are the Mayi xiangfa MXARE (Mayi's 
physiognomy) and Shenxiang quanbian ‘#44424 (Complete guide to 
spiritual observation). As they were easy to use, these methods spread 


widely and formed the basis of the classical theory of physiognomy in pre- 
modern China.*? 


7 The Yuan and Ming Periods: The Comprehensive Organization 
of Divination 


Following the establishment of the Yuan Dynasty (1271-1368), the court 
inherited the astrological institutions of the Song Dynasty; namely, the Taishi 
yuan KE} (Academy of the Grand Clerk) and Sitian tai =] XX (Bureau 
of Managing Heaven). In 1271, the court further established the Huihui 
Observatory (Islamic Observatory), which was later renamed Huihui sitian jian 


o| Hla] Hi (Islamic Astronomical Bureau), reflecting the growing influence 


of Arabic and Persian astronomy.9?? These three departments were specialized 
astronomical institutions, in charge of the astral sciences, and each had its own 
responsibilities and focus. Thus, the Taishi yuan was responsible for produc- 
ing and promulgating the calendar. Both the Bureau of Managing Heaven and 
the Islamic Astronomical Bureau independently submitted their astronomical 
observations and astrological interpretations of anomalous celestial phenom- 
ena to the emperor in order to compare and compete with each other?! 

The institution for the astral sciences during the Ming period was first called 
the Taishi jian and renamed Taishi yuan in 1367. The following year, it was 
renamed Sitian jian =] X Ei (Bureau of Managing Heaven). In 1370, it acquired 
the more awe-inspiring name of Qintian jian 2k X 8i (Bureau of Respecting 
Heaven), which was retained until the end of the Qing period. The Islamic 
Astronomical Bureau, first established during the Yuan Dynasty, continued to 
operate until 1398. At that point, the department was suspended and became 


integrated into the Qintian jian, as a single section called Huihui ke [E] [EL fl 


(Islamic Department). This section was in charge of making calculations 
based on Islamic mathematical astronomy, but partially also used Chinese 
traditional methods. Besides the above-mentioned institutions in Beijing, 
there was another Qintian jian maintained in Nanjing, the old capital of the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Both institutions were responsible for observing 


49 Kohn, “A Textbook of Physiognomy, 227-58. 
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abnormal celestial phenomena, calendar-making, astrological interpretations, 
and observing celestial bodies, so that the officials of both institutions were 
qualified to use divination to select auspicious dates and decide the loca- 
tion for a building, as well as the optimum times to hold court marriages and 
funerals.52 

Astrology was closely intertwined with the realm of politics — not only 
institutionally — and several major political events during the Ming Dynasty 


were related to astrological prognostication. Liu Ji $|% (1311-1375), for exam- 


ple, a Confucian scholar and erstwhile supporter of the Yuan Dynasty, joined 
the forces of the later Ming emperor Zhu Yuanzhang KJG% (r. 1368-1398) in 
1360.9? He predicted Zhu's eventual emperorship and was favored accordingly. 
After joining Zhu Yuanzhang's army, Liu Ji also contributed to his successful 
military strategy. In battle, he often practiced astrological divination for Zhu 
and also applied his meteorological knowledge to help the Ming Army to 
defeat their enemy.5* 

Emperor Shizong HHHH% (1521-1567) was another prominent ruler who 
devoted himself to divination. He was interested in Daoism, engaged with 
charms (fuzhou f$ 5t), and gave Daoist representatives favorable political treat- 
ment and financial support. He also trusted the predictions of Daoist diviners, 
even basing promotions and demotions of officials on them. Those Daoists, in 
turn, are said to have taken advantage of divination to intervene in the admin- 
istration and influence state affairs.55 

Due to his interest in divination, Emperor Shizong and many of the senior 
officials around him promoted the study and editing of astrological works. 
Due to their efforts, a number of large-scale astrological books with complex 
contents were completed. The book Xingxue dacheng && X yk (Great com- 


pendium of astral studies), written by Wan Minying HR (1522-1603) in 
1563 was a typical example for this period. Wan, an official scholar, was skilled 
in astrology and numerology and, through the compilation of this book, wished 
to promote orthodox astrological knowledge in order to counter what he con- 
sidered to be heterodox astrologers and their public influence.5$ The book 
contains much content from previously written books, which had been circu- 
lated secretly and are now lost. Wan Minying also edited the book Sanming 


tonghui =i (Three life meetings), which expounded Xu Ziping's 


52 Ibid., 155-70. 
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divination method, mentioned above. Similar to the Xingxue dacheng, this 
bookalso became a comprehensive collection of Chinese horoscopy. Therefore, 
both books can be seen as encyclopedic collections of astrology, preserving a 
vast amount of information from before the Ming Dynasty. They constitute, 
therefore, important sources for exploring the knowledge and practices of 
astrologers.” Although the number of divination books published during the 
Ming period remains small compared to the Song period, the former works 
were more comprehensive and systematic, and also had a profound, long-term 
impact on the ensuing Qing period. 


8 The Qing Period: Divination before the Impact of Western Learning 


At the end of the Ming period, the accuracy of the Chinese traditional astral 
sciences was decreasing, which sparked a crisis in the interpretation of astrol- 
ogy. This happened at exactly the same time as Western knowledge was intro- 
duced to China by European missionaries and also led to a conflict between 
the Western and Chinese astral sciences. Eventually, following the advice 
of ministers such as Xu Guangqi 1&26BX (1562-1633) and Li Tianjing FR 
(1579-1659), the Chongzhen 244 Emperor (r. 1628-1644) decided to establish 


a specific institution in which Chinese scholars and western missionaries 
cooperatively translated and edited western astronomical knowledge. These 
efforts resulted in the publication of the book Chongzhen lishu RIE = (Book 
on calendrical astronomy of the Chongzhen reign). The impact of this book 


was limited, however, due to the obstruction of several traditional Chinese offi- 
cials, which led to a protracted competition between Western, Chinese, and 
Islamic astronomy during the late Ming and early Qing periods. The contro- 


versy continued until the Kangxi #@#& emperor (r. 1661-1722) assumed state 
power in 1669.58 

As a result of this competition, the Western astral sciences finally gained 
the trust of the emperors and certain officials at the Qing court.59 This victory 
changed some aspects of the routine work of the Bureau of Astronomy, but did 
not affect the role traditionally ascribed to the study of astronomy. That is to 
say, astronomy remained a pragmatic tool for fulfilling the astrological, ritual, 
and political roles of the Bureau of Astronomy within the bureaucratic hier- 
archy centered on the emperor, rather than becoming a branch of knowledge 
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that aimed to explore the principles of the celestial motions based on care- 
ful observations, as in Europe. Accordingly, although the Western methods 
showed that astronomical phenomena actually resulted from regular move- 
ments by the celestial bodies, which, it was thought at that time, could be 
described and predicted very exactly according to mathematical rules, they 
were still deemed politically significant portents by the officials working within 
the Bureau of Astronomy. Although Western astronomical methods came to 
be used for calculations in the Qiantian jian, astronomy still revolved around 
a national astronomer or astrologist, who made astrological interpretations 
for the emperor based on celestial observations, which was, in fact, exactly 
the same role as it had played during the Ming period. The political signifi- 
cance of astronomy thus prevented a more fundamental reform of the Chinese 
astral sciences. 

The management of the Qintian jian during the Qing period also largely 
followed the system of the Ming Dynasty. During the early Qing period, the 
Bureau was an agency under the Ministry of Rites (Libu #27), which, in addi- 
tion to state ceremonies and court rituals, was also in charge of managing the 
civil examination system and also visits by foreign dignitaries. In the 1640s, the 
Qintian jian was divided into four sections: Section of the Calendar (Like JE fl 
or Shixian ke I; 3 D), Section of Heavenly Signs (Tianwen ke XK X: f), Section 
of Water Clocks (Louke ke iij%)#}), and the Islamic Section (Huihui ke).®° 

Due to the specific structure of the court system, every department of the 
Qing government had two leaders, one Han ¥ (Chinese) and one Manchu. In 


1664, the Qintian jian began to select Manchu officials who were proficient in 
both Chinese and Manchu and established the position of Manchu director, 
who took overall charge of the institution. In addition, the Kangxi emperor 
appointed several Western missionaries as officials to the Qintian jian in 1669. 
From that point onward, Manchu, Han and western missionaries worked 
cooperatively together in the Qintian jian until the Daoguang 3É?6 emperor 
(r. 1820-1850) came to power and the missionaries ceased working in China. 


As for the function and responsibility of the four sections of the Qintian 
jian, the Section of the Calendar focused on making astronomical calculations. 
The calculations and predictions of astronomical phenomena mainly relied on 
the comparatively more accurate methods introduced by the Western mission- 
aries. The Section of Heavenly Signs was responsible for observing celestial 
phenomena, such as eclipses, meteors, etc., as well as their astrological inter- 
pretation based on divination manuals. Every day, the Section of Heavenly 
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Signs also observed and recorded weather information, such as rain, wind, 
thunder, and clouds, and reported truthfully whether any irregular meteo- 
rological phenomena had occurred. The Section of Water Clocks engaged in 
divination to choose an auspicious time for important ceremonies, ritual activ- 
ities, and the optimum time of construction work to begin. In general, activi- 
ties related to divination in the Section of Heavenly Signs and Section of Water 
Clocks were mainly undertaken by the Han staff. The western missionaries did 
not participate in this, as divination and astrological interpretation conflicted 
with their religious beliefs.9? 

Regarding the management of astrological activities, especially the prohibi- 
tion of private astrological activities, the policies of the Qing Dynasty (1636- 
1912) were more relaxed than those of the Ming Dynasty. Prior to the Qing 
period, astrological knowledge, as the prerogative of officials, was strictly pro- 
hibited from being privately studied. The laws of the Ming Dynasty laid down 
very clear, strict rules regarding the punishment of private individuals who 
studied astrology and astronomy. Before the end of the Ming Dynasty, how- 
ever, astronomical officials in the Qintian jian had failed to predict the time 
of eclipses numerous times, so many officials issued an appeal to loosen the 
prohibition on astrological study and recruit astrological talent from outside 
the Qintian jian;$? for example, in 1629, Xu Guangqi submitted a proposal to 
reduce control over the private study of astronomy, specifically explaining that 
some officials misunderstood and confused the concepts of celestial patterns 
(tianwen KX) and calendrical astronomy (lifa JE). The former referred to 
astronomical observations and astrological interpretations based on observa- 
tion, while the latter astronomy represented astronomical calculation and the 
calendar. He pointed out that the public needed a calendar to know the sea- 
sons, wherefore it was unnecessary or impossible to prohibit people from mak- 
ing astronomical observations and studying calendar calculation. Instead, he 
argued, the government should only prohibit astrological interpretation and 
the circulation of astrological books among the public, lest individuals should 
interpret political and state affairs in the light of astrology, thus spreading 
rumors about inauspicious phenomena which might bewilder the public.®+ 
Other scholars from the Qing period, such as Mei Wending ff XC i} (1633-1721), 
submitted similar suggestions to the Qing court. 
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These proposals formed part of a general attempt among scholars from the 
late Ming and early Qing periods to clarify the difference between astronomi- 
cal calculation and astrological interpretation, which promoted changes in 
the management style of the Qintian jian. As a result, in 1725, the rules pro- 
hibiting the private study of astronomy were officially deleted from the law 


issued by the court of the Yongzheng # iE Emperor (r. 1722-1735). From that 
point onward, the Qintian jian was no longer the only place where individuals 
might study astronomy legally and many excellent astronomers outside this 
office assumed more prominent roles. This promoted an exchange between 
professionals in the Qintian jian and non-professionals. Nevertheless, despite 
the reduction of these stipulations, the Qintian jian remained under the strict 
supervision of the court due to its special position and function. Astrological 
activities in particular had to be carried out formally and strictly according 
to the law of the Qing government, which contained specific requirements 
for the working routine of the Qintian jian. The Kangxi emperor in particular 
was proficient in astronomy and astrology, and often observed astronomical 
phenomena, thereby also identifying mistakes that had been committed by 
the Qintian jian.®° This is why he not only placed strict requirements on the 
work of the Bureau, but also emphasized that the reports had to be truthful 
to celestial observation and astrological interpretation. Kangxi’s attitude also 
influenced his successors and offspring, from the Yongzheng emperor through 
to the Daoguang emperor. 

The historical archives feature many illuminating records about astrologi- 
cal or prognostic events, managed by the Qintian jian, which indicate how 
this institution, which was so closely intertwined with divination, operated; 
for example, when, in 1798, the Qintian jian failed to submit a report about 
a meteor shower, the Jiaqing 3$ Emperor (r. 17961820) criticized the offi- 
cials within the Bureau, and chided them for hiding their astrological inter- 


pretations. In 1818, he once again rebuked the Qintian jian, and pointed out 
that the Bureau only submitted auspicious reports while astrological inter- 
pretations had to be truthful and trustworthy. In 1835, Jing Zheng *itfiE (1784— 
1851), the director of the Qintian jian, was punished and removed from his 
position because he had failed to follow the hemerological compendium 
Qinding xieji bianfang shu SX3EVSsGPt7j $$ (Imperially endorsed treatise 
on harmonizing times and distinguishing directions), as had been stipu- 


lated by the emperor, which resulted in him selecting the wrong date for the 
queen's funeral.95 
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Qing law contained severe punishments for officials who committed mis- 
takes while working in the Qintian jian; for example, an astrologer who made a 
mistake would be spanked sixty times. If the staff of the Qintian jian concealed 
ominous celestial phenomena intentionally, as punishment, the related astro- 
logical officials would be beaten with a large stick on either the back or but- 
tocks eighty times, then exiled to a remote place for two years. In the Daqing liili 


KIH] (Laws and precedents of the Great Qing), there were other compa- 
rable punishments for various mistakes committed by the Qintian jian.97 

The Qintian jian also had clear rules regarding which astrological books they 
should use. They continued to employ the traditional Chinese book Guanxiang 
wanzhan #450 4 (Playful divination [based] on the observation of images) 
that had already been in use in the Qintian jian by the Ming period. To predict 


celestial phenomena, however, they mainly relied on the methods introduced 
by the Western missionaries.® In order to unify the interpretation of various 
methods of divination, the Qing court published several works which were 
endorsed by the emperors. In 1683, the book Qinding xuanze lishu 8k 7E 124% 
JE (Imperially-endorsed treatise on the deliberation of hemerology) was 


completed and published in the following year. In 1715, another book, entitled 
Yuding xingli kaoyuan tz EE 75 i. (Imperially-endorsed treatise on the 
investigation of origins of planets ephemerides), was completed by Li Guangdi 
ZEJGHh (1642-1718) under the order of Emperor Kangxi.9? There remained, 
however, a number of contradictory interpretations in these books. During the 


Qianlong 5 reign (1735-1796), the emperor ordered a comprehensive revi- 


sion of various divination theories, which culminated eventually in the publi- 
cation of the Qinding xieji bianfang shu, mentioned above. This book became 
one of the most comprehensive and rigorous works in pre-modern China, and 
contributed to the flourishing of several types of divination techniques during 
the Qing period. 


9 Concluding Remarks 


Since the emergence of Chinese divination, it has exerted a broad, profound 
influence on Chinese society, politics, and culture. Many historical political 
events have been affected by divination and the contingent nature of divinatory 
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interpretation;”° for example, Chen Sheng Bf (?-c.208 BCE) and Wu Guang 
RJA (?-c.208 BCE) decided to start an uprising based on divination. If the 
result had been inauspicious, what decision would they have taken? What if 
Emperor Yingzong 375 (r. 1435-1449 and 1457-1464) of the Ming had received 
a different astrological interpretation from the Qintian jian before embarking 
on his northern expedition? Had the Bureau judged the astronomical phenom- 
ena to be normal, would the Crisis at the Tumu Fortress (Tumu bao zhi bian +. 
AK Z 8) still have occurred, or the defeat by the Mongols, which led to the 
capture of Emperor Yingzong in 1449? Many similar historical political inci- 
dents that were affected by astrological interpretations occured throughout 
Chinese history,” which indicates that some may have been caused by astro- 
logical interpretation rather than the political wisdom of the court. 

Even if, today, we do not share a belief in the logic and theories behind 
divination, there is no doubt that these skills have been prevalent throughout 
Chinese history and even remain so in contemporary China, and have affected 
people's behavior and psychology. Even in 1910, just one year before the 191 
Revolution, the apparition of Harley's comet sparked public discussion, and 
there was widespread debate about its astrological interpretation in the light 
of the fate of the Xuantong ‘4% Emperor (r. 1908-1911). Novels, poems, draw- 


ings, and various writings about the comet were published in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. Even a kind of Volkslied circulated in the public, such 
as “comet appearing to the east and west, only two and half years for Emperor 
Xuantong's reign" (Huixing dongxi xian, Xuantong ernian ban *& Fi RPGR, 
TFF). There were many different versions similar to this Volkslied. Far 


more interesting is the fact that even some intellectuals who were influenced 
by western scientific knowledge, and supported the revolution, propagated 
similar stories to convince the public that the apparition of Harley's comet 
was an omen foretelling the bankruptcy of the Qing Dynasty and presaging the 
Emperor's downfall.7? It is arguable that this case shows that, when intellectu- 
als and politicians faced moments of crisis, when unexpected celestial phe- 
nomena and a national crisis coincided, their belief in divination outweighed 
their new-found western or scientific knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Critique and Recognition 
Mantic Arts and Their Practitioners in the Writings of Song Literati 


Liao Hsien-huei 


1 Introduction 


In Chinese history, practitioners of mantic arts who used divination and other 
techniques to foretell the future not only existed for a long time, but also main- 
tained constant and close interactions with the upper class. However, their 
political and social status was precarious and often altered with the changing 
historical circumstances. During the Shang ¥ (ca. 1600-1046 BCE) and Zhou 


#] (ca. 1046-256 BCE) dynasties, when people inquired about the “heavenly 
will" (tianyi KS) regarding all affairs, this kind of knowledge and techniques 
was monopolized by a small number of people, and those who sustained them 
often occupied important political positions.! After the periods of Spring and 
Autumn Z&fX (770 — ca. 476 BCE), the Warring States 8E] (475-220 BCE) and 
the Qin # (221-206 BCE) and Han ;€ (206 BCE-220 CE) dynasties, as the 
mainstream thought gradually shifted to focus on human nature and moral- 


ity, these types of techniques as well as the position of those who sustained 
them began to be marginalized.? Although there remained individual cases of 
skilled diviners who were favored by the emperors, their importance within 
the political system gradually diminished. During the Sui [§ (581-618 CE) 
and Tang f (618-907 CE) dynasties, the transmitted techniques were incor- 
porated into the philosophy sub-section (zibu -Y-35) of the official knowledge 
classification system and the mantic arts no longer constituted an indepen- 


dent, identifiable category, further indicating their reduced importance in the 
scholarly field.? However, the continued decline in the status of these diviners 


1 Chang Zhongguo qingtong shidai, 261—90. 

2 Fora further discussion about the related changes in thought, particularly during the Spring 
and Autumn and Warring States period, see Ge, Zhongguo sixiang shi, esp. part 2, 67-207. 

3 A comparison of the classifications in the “Yiwenzhi £& X: x5" (Treatise on arts and letters) 
in the Hanshu 1 && (Book of Han) and of the Tingjiezhi &£ $85" (Treatise on literature) in 
the Suishu [f$ (Book of Sui) indicates that the originally separate genres of the military 
school (bingjia £38), the mantic arts (shushu 11930) and the techniques (fangji 7; T€) were 
all merged into the divisions of the four categories (sibu VŠB, classics, history, philosophers, 
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seems to have undergone a subtle change during the Song % dynasty, a time 
of great social mobility. Many intellectuals who were interested in an official 
career frequently contacted the diviners, which not only caused the latter to 
feature frequently in their life and writings, but also subtly reshaped the divin- 
ers’ social image and status.* This article will begin by exploring the interac- 
tions between the literati and diviners during the Song dynasty to assess how 
the latter’s social status changed due to their close communication with the 
literati, from which aspects these changes can be observed, and the influence 
that these changes exerted on the diviners together with their knowledge and 
techniques. Moreover, the article will explore how these changes reflect the 
literati’s own views and the subtle shift in their knowledge classification, social 
networks and even understanding of life.5 


2 “Bian shuo” 1955: Wang Anshi's E&A Interest in the Mantic Arts 


One may gain a sense of the literati’s understanding of the mantic arts and 
their practitioners from their writings. Examples of writings on specific man- 
tic arts or certain practitioners are often seen in history? but descriptions of 
the overall image of their communities are relatively rare. In the Song dynasty, 
Wang Anshis EZ (1021-1086) essay, “Bian shuo” 725i (On Bian), is a typi- 
cal case of such a rare description. It was written in the third year of the Qingli 


and miscellaneous collections) after the Sui [f$ and Tang /#¥ dynasties, and were no longer 

independent categories. During the late Qing dynasty and early Republican period, the 

Western knowledge system became widely accepted, which transformed the previous clas- 

sification scheme into seven categories: arts, science, law, commerce, medicine, industry 

and agriculture (wen li fa shang yi gong nong CELIA TH P$ Lx). The mantic arts were thor- 
oughly marginalized, and the rationality of their existence was also negated. Ge Zhaoguang, 
Zhongguo sixiang shi, 596-99; Li and Lackner, “Contradictory Forms of Knowledge ?”. 

4 Liao, “Exploring Weal and Woe’; Liao, “Ti yan ‘xiao dao"; Liao, "Xiantan, jishi yu duihua." 

5 Forthe impact of mantic arts on the worldview of the literati, please see the analysis of Lang 
Mixie (Michael Lackner), "Shiren yudao shushi.” 

6 Official histories (zhengshi 1E £), encyclopedias (leishu #74), or local gazetteers (fangzhi 
7j 3) often included the biographies of diviners or descriptions of mantic arts. Examples 
include the "Rizhe liezhuan H #74” (Biographies of soothsayers) in the Shii ac 
(Records of the historian), the "Yiwenzhi" in the Hanshu, the “Yishu dian £&ffj Jl" [Section 
of the arts] in the Qinding gujin tushu jicheng, Bowu huibian $koE vi lel BEEK, H 

afi (Synthesis of books and illustrations past and present, encyclopedic collections), and 
the Zhongguo lidai buren zhuan V BU FE{R P ABE (Biographies of diviners in Chinese his- 
tory) that was collected and compiled by Yuan Shushan X {85} (18811968) in the late Qing 
dynasty and early Republican China, according to records of the historical chronicles of the 
past dynasties. For a relevant discussion, see the chapter by Richard Smith in this volume. 
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fs} reign of Emperor Renzong {—5< (1043), which was the year after Wang 
Anshi passed the highest imperial exams to earn the degree of jinshi 3& T: and 


was assigned as an Administrative Assistant in Huainan (Huainan panguan 


EFA FIE). The essay was a gift to a visitor from Jinhua €#€ (Zhejiang prov- 


ince), who claimed to be able to foretell misfortune and fortune.” However, 
unlike most of the essays that were written as a gift, this essay does not focus 
on describing its recipient but, rather, emphasizes the author's personal obser- 
vations and opinions regarding the phenomenon of fortune-telling. Overall, 
the essay outlines the image of the diviners at that time in terms of their over- 
all number, their treatment, and their influence. The author starts with the 
historical origins to conduct a qualitative and quantitative evaluation of the 
multifarious, disorderly mantic arts and their omnipresent practitioners in 
society at that time: 


In ancient times, divination was performed by assigned officers to inquire 
into regular affairs. However, such practices as observing the sequence 
of the astrological constellations at a person's birth, or measuring and 
inspecting people's demeanor, appearance, complexion and skin texture 
to predict their misfortune and fortune cannot be found when studying 
the sages, nor is it known from whom these were passed down. Those 
who followed their theories spread unchecked in all places and have 
become especially numerous nowadays. Tens of thousands of people call 
themselves diviners nationwide, excluding the capital city of Bian 7T. In 
Bian city alone, the number of people engaging in mantic arts may also 
reach ten thousand.? 


{Lin 
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It is obvious from the above quote that Wang Anshi held a skeptical, critical 
attitude toward the rationality of the various types of fortune-telling mantic 
arts that were not seen in ancient times but derived in later generations. What 


7 Li Deshen, Wang Anshi shiwen xinian, 35; Liu Chengguo, Wang Anshi nianpu changbian, 
vol. ı, juan FF 2, 118-19. 

8 The expression of Confucian and their personal viewpoints by the literati in essays pre- 
sented to diviners can also be seen in the example of Zhen Dexiu (#75. Liao, "Zhengxue 


yu xiaodao.” 
9 Wang Anshi, Linchuan wenji, juan 70, 5b. 
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is even more striking is his emphasis on the omnipresence of various types of 
practitioners, as well as the estimate of the overall number of people involved. 
The quantitative estimate that he provides is certainly far from accurate and 
merely conveys his general impression. However, the mere act of trying to give 
an estimate of the number of diviners demonstrates that their omnipresence 
had apparently reached an unignorable degree. 

Next, Wang Anshi described the life situation and social networks of mantic 
practitioners according to his observation of Bian city, especially in relation 
to how they made their living, what kind of customers they served, how they 
were treated, and how many customers usually visited and consulted them: 


I once examined the mantic practitioners in Bian. They are good at using 
marvelous [skills] to thrill people. The eminent [practitioners] surpass 
[even] the royal and noble families in terms of the splendor of their resi- 
dence, their clothes and palanquins, and their food. If they go out, [it 
is because] someone has summoned [them] and, if one asks them who 
[called] on them, [they reply that it was] a courtier. When they return 
with presents and one asks them who [gave it to them], they [answer that 
it was] a courtier. If one were to sit for a whole day and night at the side 
of their house to count the [number] of people coming and going, who 
sit shoulder to shoulder, their heels trampling on each other, then their 
number would be countless.!° 


Cu 
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In his view, the diviners in Bian city, who could impress people with their mar- 
velous skills, were always very welcome and enjoyed honor, splendor wealth, 
and high rank. They often performed fortune-telling services for imperial dig- 
nitaries and were rewarded accordingly. In addition, they welcomed numerous 
clients into their homes, who lined up outside, rubbing shoulders due to their 
large number. The treatment of the diviners and their popularity among the 
dignitaries described in this paragraph indicate the vast size of this commu- 
nity, as mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

Immediately after describing the image mentioned above, Wang Anshi 
expressed his doubts and regret at this phenomenon. This expression of his 


10 Ibid. 5b-6a. 
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inner feelings also allows us to understand why he cared about the diviners’ 
population and carefully described the reasons for their lifestyle: 


I deem this strange and regrettable: we study the words of the former 
sages and cultivate their arts. We can assist the son of heaven to create 
peace when we extend [our knowledge and abilities]. Even if we con- 
fine [our talents to the private sphere], they would still suffice to culti- 
vate ourselves and bring order to the family. However, never have there 
been high-ranking, accomplished officials who have sought my service in 
this manner. Someone asked me: “How come you wonder at this? Those 
who are thirsty will long for liquid and the sick long for medicine. [This's 
because] they can cure [their longing]. You, sir, are certainly able to assist 
the son of heaven in his striving for peace and to cultivate yourself and 
bring order to your family. Other [officials, however,] cherish authority 
and status. If your authority is lacking and your status insufficient, then 
you will be obsessed by it and, if you’re obsessed by it, you'll become 
doubtful. [Moreover], even if your authority is already far-reaching and 
your status sufficient, then you'll still worry about losing them and, if 
you're worried about losing them, this'll make you anxious and, if you're 
anxious and doubtful, then you'll long for it to stop. Those [practices] are 
able to put a stop to it. Can [the teachings of the former sages] achieve 
this as well? If not, then do not be surprised that they frequent those 
[practitioners] but neglect [the teachings].” Due to [this explanation], 
I understood and no longer found it strange." 


$5567 ^ AR PATEA Ze Mei ^ SRZLBEISCAT E 
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Wang’s greatest perplexity was that Confucian literati like himself, who were 
familiar with the scriptures of the Confucian sages and had the ability to assist 
the emperor to establish peaceful society, or at least help individuals to cul- 
tivate themselves and manage their families, were never asked for advice by 
those dignitaries and noblemen who were so cordially consulting the diviners. 


11 Wang Anshi, Linchuan wenji, juan 70, 6a-b. 
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However, it seemed relatively easy for others to address his perplexity. 
The key was the relationship between supply and demand. The reason why 
diviners were so popular was that their techniques corresponded to the needs 
of most people at that time. As most people were concerned with pursuing 
power and status rather than managing the nation and self-cultivation, divin- 
ers who could foretell misfortune and fortune were frequently visited and 
enthusiastically consulted. Moreover, people continued to seek help from 
diviners even after attaining office out of a fear of losing their status. Obviously, 
anxiety about changes in status could be relieved to a considerable degree by 
diviners, who were thus widely welcomed by the dignitaries and noblemen. 
Whether or not Wang Anshi really came to understand why the diviners 
were omnipresent and more popular than the Confucian literati, the essay also 
obviously conveys an important message; namely, that the competition that 
Confucianism encountered at that time seem to have been more than simply 
the classical doctrines of Buddhism and Daoism. Even mantic arts, previously 


denigrated as the “small ways" (xiaodao /|\#&),!2 began to threaten the intel- 


lectual status of “the orthodox way" (zhengdao 1E3&) of Confucianism. From 


the statements in the essay, it is clearly felt that the diviners’ skill of foretelling 
misfortune and fortune was deeply welcomed by those who aspired to an offi- 
cial career. This was due to their ability to foretell the future, which helped the 
latter to relieve the anxiety caused by the pursuit of power and status. Since 
such a demand did not end upon the acquisition of power and status, the con- 
tact between the literati and diviners was not simply casual and sporadic, but 
probably became long-term, uninterrupted relationships based on recourse, 
reliance, and even mutual benefit. Contact with diviners became a frequent 
occurrence in the life of officials. Moreover, when many literati became inter- 
ested in mantic arts and frequently interacted with diviners, the proper aspi- 
rations and ambitions of a Confucian literatus might be relatively ignored or 
sidelined. This is also a key aspect about which Wang Anshi, who had recently 
passed the imperial exams and become an official and self-proclaimed 
Confucian scholar, was doubtful or even worried. 

Although this essay by Wang Anshi was based on personal observation, 
experience, and feelings, it also provides a glimpse into the common life expe- 
rience of many of the literati at that time. First of all, because Wang described 
the diviners in Bian city as a whole group rather than as individuals, the phe- 
nomena he described, including the omnipresence of fortune-telling diviners 
and their close interactions with the literati, were not limited to his personal 


12 For the meaning and historical origin of the concept of the “small ways" (xiaodao ’|\i#), 
see Liao, “Zhishi de fenlei yu jieding." 
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vision, which attests to their considerable visibility and universality at that 
time. Secondly, he pointed out that dignitaries and others who aspired to an 
official career were eager to consult diviners to elicit information about their 
future social status and fortune, but rarely sought out Confucian literati for 
help in managing the country and self-cultivation. This shows that the group 
of literati who closely interacted with the diviners was not simply a minority 
or individual cases, but would have accounted for a considerable proportion of 
the whole. Moreover, since the literati usually had more resources than ordi- 
nary people, the rewards they could offer diviners may have been more abun- 
dant and diverse, which was also an important incentive for diviners to interact 
with them frequently. However, the author’s concern about the threat that 
mantic arts and their practitioners posed to Confucianism and the Confucian 
literati, indicated in this essay, was based on his personal feeling. Therefore, 
it requires more careful reflection to see how widely this feeling resonated at 
that time. In particular, as the author complained that people consulted divin- 
ers rather than Confucian literati, those who shared his way of thinking may 
have been in the minority. In any case, whether the above perspectives reflect 
the social reality at the time, and whether and in how far the relationship 
between the literati and diviners corresponds to or transcends the statements 
contained in his essay, all warrant further exploration. The following will dis- 
cuss the records and descriptions of other literati regarding the distribution of 
diviners at that time, together with their aims, ways of interacting, and social 
ideological image and position within the literati’s writings. 


3 The Life of the Diviners and Their Literati Clients 


Wang Anshi used the phrases “ten thousand” and “tens of thousands’ to high- 
light the great number and high visibility of the diviners. Did he use these 
numbers because he was personally oversensitive to the distribution and activ- 
ities of the diviners, or because the diviners could really be seen everywhere 
to such an extent that they could not be ignored? Unfortunately, he did not 
provide any further information in the essay to explain his estimate. However, 
in his writings, diviners appear to be a universal phenomenon, who were active 
everywhere and had close contact and interaction with the literati commu- 
nity. Hence, by carefully examining the writings of other literati at that time, it 
should be possible to achieve some degree of verification and understanding 
of his description. At the same time, we can obtain a more detailed picture of 
the diviners’ community and analyze their position within the literati’s life at 
that time. Since Wang Anshi distinguished between Bian city and the whole 
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nation in his statement, the following analysis will differentiate between the 
perspective from the capital city of Bian/Lin'an Miz and an overview of the 
whole nation when discussing how the literati during the Song dynasty per- 
ceived and wrote about diviners. 

A closer examination of the records of the literati reveals that Wang Anshi's 
description of the omnipresence of diviners was clearly not merely his per- 
sonal opinion. The capital city Bian of the Northern Song dynasty and the 
capital city Lin'an of the Southern Song dynasty were indeed flooded by all 
kinds of mantic arts practitioners, who claimed to be able to foretell misfor- 
tune and fortune. In each city, there were several well-known places where 
mantic arts practitioners gathered, in addition to individual diviners and 
wandering fortune-tellers who could be seen everywhere, which together con- 
stituted an integral part of the urban landscape. Most of these areas where 
diviners gathered were located within important markets in the capital, which 
stood alongside department stores. In the case of Bian capital, Daxiangguo 
Temple (Da xiangguo si AHEW=F), located next to the Bian River (Bian he 
? F3) is one example.’ Although this Buddhist temple was highly respected 
nationwide, with many important national celebrations being held there, it 
was also the biggest commercial area in the capital city of Bian at that time: 
"Daxiangguo Temple of the Eastern Capital was a marketplace, with rooms for 
monks scattered about, and two wings in the central courtyard, which could 
accommodate ten thousand people. All sorts of transactions among travelling 
merchants were concentrated within them" (3257 #8 E055 75 Forti, > $A 
V ^ IU CP ERR RT ARRA, ALARA ^ AEC). This was an extremely 
active trading place, where people interacted and where there were numerous 
goods from the south and north alongside various specific local products. In 
every area (the three big gates, central square, Buddha hall, two corridors, back 
of the hall, back porch, etc.), specific products were sold, and there was also 
a place where divination practitioners gathered: "All diviners, fortune-tellers 


[er 


13 In addition, in the street market in the southeastern corner of the Imperial City, there 
were also diviners who set up booths and shops. See “Dongjiaolou jiexiang R fff 
48748” [Streets and alleys of Dongjiaolou], in Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing meng hua lu, juan 
2, 5a—6a. 

14 A Xiangguo Temple was known as the royal temple during the Song dynasty. Its abbot was 
often appointed by the state. Besides, the emperor often visited the temple on his impe- 
rial tour to pray and express his gratitude. In addition, the relevant ceremonies on the 
birthdays of the royal family and the nomination of the jinshi 3€ 1: were also held here. 

15  "Dongjing Xiangguosi Rt 4H B=” [The Xiangguo temple in the eastern capital], in 
Wang Yong, Yanyi yimou lu, juan 2, 20. 
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and their related goods were on the back porch" (1&Jà E H # Efe (FH HH) 1° 
The area where the diviners gathered was immediately next to book stores, 


painting stores, and the area where dismissed officials peddled local products 
and spices behind the hall. Certainly, it was not unfamiliar to the literati who 
strolled around there. Similarly, the market in Lin'an capital of the Southern 
Song dynasty, because it was a must-see among the literati, was also often the 
best gathering place for diviners from various places to sell their techniques: 
"The central market (zhongwa "t FL) of Linan was on Imperial Street, and it 
was a must-see for literati, so mantic arts practitioners from everywhere all 
gathered there" (Maz F EWER > ARAM ZH ^ K FEER) 


The areas where the diviners gathered in these capital cities were not only 


popular among the literati and became the places they often visited and con- 
sulted for fortune-telling,!® but usually even the members of the imperial 
family knew them well and were deeply attracted to them. The most famous 
example is certainly that of Northern Song dynasty Emperor Huizong (er 


(r. 1100-1126). While still in residence as King Duan ti€, and not yet emperor, 
he was eager to confirm whether he would gain the throne. He twice sent peo- 
ple to Daxiangguo Temple to visit the diviners who had booths there: 


One day, [King Duan] summoned the officer on duty (zhishengguan 


E) and instructed him: “Go to Daxiangguo Temple and ask them 


to delay the opening of the temple, then take the eight characters (bazi /\ 
=) assigned to me [by heaven] to inquire everywhere about my fortune 
or misfortune. However, tell [the diviners] that you're [inquiring] about 
your own fate, not mine." The officer did as instructed, visited the place 


16  "Xiangguosi wanxing jiaoyi THESE EWEX” [Transactions of various people at 
Xiangguo temple], in Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu, juan 3, 3a-4a. 

17 Zhang Duanyi, Guéer ji, juan 2, 30b-31a. For an example of diviners setting up a booth in 
the central market of Linan, see, "Xia Juyuan EY,” in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, zhiding 
X J , juan 5, 1003-4. For an example of a diviner setting up a booth in the market at the 
"General's Bridge" (Junjiang qiao Hf), see “Sun sheng sha gua SAE VDE)” [Master 
Sun divines by means of the sand table], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, bu ^i, juan 18, 1721-22. 

18 For example, during the Zhenghe ll reign (111-118), three gongshi ŽE (students 
who had passed the provincial exams) from Jianzhou ££/l| (in Fujian 4 %2) visited the 
capital city together. They all visited Xiangguo Temple and consulted the diviners there 
about fortune or misfortune and their future rank. They asserted that the diviners could 
“predict a life’s fortune and misfortune with only a few words of divine accuracy” (ping- 
sheng fuhuo, c ay shuyu, qi yan ru shen “FEAR, ERGE, FERRE). “San shi 
wen xiang —-L[4]4H" [Three literati consult a physiognomer], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, 
dingzhi ] 35, juan 5, 573-74. 

19 Officers placed under the rear section of the Secretariat-Chancellery (zhongshu menxia 
hou sheng FF ET] F 424) to handle daily affairs. 
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and consulted all of the booths of the diviners to enquire about his mis- 
fortune or fortune. [However, what they said] was mainly platitudes and 
did not conform [to the king’s expectations ].?° 


OEE SSS ER: ABUSE BSS HARAN 
t ^ BURGER ^ IMIS BEAM DERE | EAEAN 
Apo SERGE KERK ETA 


The phrases “inquire everywhere" and “all booths" in this passage clearly indi- 
cate that Daxiangguo Temple indeed harbored a lot of diviners and fortune- 
telling practitioners. Obviously, the reason why King Duan sent people to visit 
and enquire about his fate was that he was attracted by the temple’s reputation 
for being a place where many diviners gathered. In order to avoid nosiness 
and gossip, the official who accepted the mission asked that the opening of 
Daxiangguo Temple be delayed, so that he could visit the various divination 
booths unobserved. However, most of the diviners did not really discuss the 


envisioned topic. It was not until he visited a man named Chen Yan [i , who 
wore rags and sat at the end of the row of booths, that he received a startling 
answer: 


[Chen] Yan said: “This can’t be your fate. It has to be the fate of the son 
of heaven.” [At this], the officer became very frightened. He quickly 
returned and did not dare to divulge [what had transpired]. The next day, 
he reported back to King Duan, who remained silent. The king then asked 
him to visit again cautiously: “You should delay the opening time of the 
temple, and go again to see [the diviner]. However, tell him that this’s my 
fate: no need to hide this again.”?! 


EB: ORME IRF drt ) HA EAW ER TH 
Whee BA MAME ERA ° AK: RMS > ABE 
i^ FERM’ PURE. | 


Because this Chen Yan saw at first glance that the eight character horoscope 
did not refer to the official, but foretold the fate of an emperor, the latter imme- 
diately ordered the opening of Daxiangguo Temple to be delayed, regardless of 
the consequences, so that the official could ask this skilled diviner about his 


20 Cai Tao, Tieweishan congtan, juan 3, 41. A similar record also appeared in Zhou Hui, 
Qingbo zazhi, juan 6, 241-42. 
21 Zhou Hui, Qingbo zazhi, juan 6, 241-42. 
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exact future. Whether this anecdote, which was transmitted in Song dynasty 
brush notes, is true or not, it is certain that the description of the scene seems 
consistent with the historical circumstances at that time. That is to say, in 
Daxiangguo Temple in Bian capital, there was indeed a well-known area where 
diviners gathered and many people at that time, attracted by their reputation, 
visited it for divination and to enquire about their fate. 

In addition to this kind of diviner, who set up a booth in a market, there 
were also many diviners who operated from home or provided on-site or on- 
call fortune-telling services. The diviner of Bian capital, previously described 
by Wang Anshi, appears to have been of this type. At that time, many diviners 
came from outside the capital, and were famously popular among the literati 


and dignitaries in the capital. The countryside monk, Daochang, 35 Ej (dates 


unknown) from Wuxi $55) is one example: "Shortly after his arrival in the capi- 


tal, he went in and out of the elite’s houses and his predictions were mostly 
amazingly accurate” (eh F^ HABA PY wga). Xie Shi HG 
(dates unknown) from Sichuan [U) ||: 


arrived in the capital and used glyphomancy (xiangzi *4=)?3 to tell 


people’s fortune and misfortune ... Never did he fail to be wondrously 
accurate. He was even known to the ninth heaven (jiu chong JE, i.e., the 
imperial court).?^ Therefore, his booth was crowded like a market with 
people from everywhere who sought him out for glyphomancy25 


ZEXRB DRS AE. ER Sr HE o LALE.. REE ARORA 
SEPTATE ° 


22 Certain Daoist priests and nuns also mastered mantic techniques and were summoned to 
the capital. Therefore, “the imperial literati often asked them about fortune and misfor- 
tune" (chaoshi duo wen yi fuhuo YAE £ [E] LAAX). Ibid., juan n, 485-86, juan 12, 504-5. 

23 Translator’s note: This is a divination technique based on deciphering Chinese characters. 

24  CTranslator's note: This term refers to the ninth heaven or the highest heaven, but was 
sometimes also used as a metaphor for the emperor. 

25 “Xie Shi chaizi #4” [Xie Shi deciphers characters], in He Wei, Chunzhu jiwen, 
juan 2, 29-30. During the reigns of Emperor Huizong of the Northern Song dynasty and 
Gaozong (Fir (r. 1162-1187) of the Southern Song dynasty, Xie Shi visited the capital cit- 
ies of Bian and Lin'an, respectively, to advertise his mantic art skills and earn his living. 
An account of his time in the capitals can also be found in Cai Tao, Tieweishan congtan, 
juan 3, 42-44; “Xie Shi chai zi HAF” [Xie Shi deciphers characters], in Hong Mai, 
Yijian zhi, bu, juan 19, 1724, 1788-89; and Zhou Bida, “Xie Shi chaizi HAY” [Xie Shi 
deciphers characters], in Wenzhong ji, juan 182, 7b-8a. 
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The first example indicates that diviners were frequently summoned to the 
homes of the literati to provide fortune-telling. The second example, on the 
other hand, shows that, once a diviner became well-known, many people 
would visit him to benefit from his fortune-telling skills. Moreover, from the 


example of the famous fortune-telling monk, Huacheng (E (dates unknown), 
of the Northern Song Dynasty, we learn not only that he was “summoned by 
the elites" (guiren zhaohuan & \ AA), but also that “those seeking him out 
for physiognomy were numerous" (qiu xiang zhe zhong 3KTE-& A). Due to the 
popularity of Huacheng at that time, only those with considerable political 


a 


status could “call” or “summon” him to their houses for fortune-telling.?6 Those 
who were still on their way to an official career, on the other hand, could only 
visit his divination booth and line up for a fate consultation. According to the 
records, during the provincial examinations, Cai Jing 283 (1047-1126) and his 
brother were attracted by Huacheng's reputation and so visited his booth to 
inquire about their fortune. However, they had a long wait. “[H]is place was 
full of people inquiring about [their] fortune; they had to wait for a whole day 
before they got a chance to see him" (HF pe] Er 2S] > FA TTT e). 

In fact, in terms of the distribution of diviners, the capital and other regions 


had much in common. In other regions, many specific places were also well- 
known among the literati because one or more diviners were providing divina- 
tion services there. For example, because the local markets were often crowded, 
various divination booths often stood in the markets alongside other stalls, 
which also caught the eye of the literati who were strolling around there.?? 
In addition, some of the Daoist monasteries or Buddhist temples, because 


26 Hou Yanging, Tuizhai bilu, 106—7. Other terms, such as yao X% (invitation) and yan ££, 
shared the same meaning. Su Zhou, Luancheng xiansheng yiyan, 157; Wei Tai, Dongxuan 
bilu, juan 5, 54; Zhang Shunmin, Huaman lu, 202-3; "Chu Xianjue dE "cR" in Wang 
Mingging, Touxia lu, 44a—45a. 

27 Xu Du, Quesao bian, juan 2, ga. In addition, some diviners even lived in the homes of the 
literati when they arrived in the capital. Li Shining Æ+ 3, for example, once stayed at 
Wang Anshi's house. During the reign of Huizong, many practitioners who were sum- 
moned to the capital due to their mantic skills stayed in the home of Cai Jing. Sima Guang, 
Sushui jiwen, juan 16, 320—21; Wei Tai, Dongxuan bilu, juan 5, 54; Cai Tao, Tieweishan cong- 
tan, juan 5, 88-89. 

28 In the sources, literati who inquired about their fate or consulted physiognomers were 
often described as "visiting the market to look for diviners” (yi shi fang bu ÀR TH ai P) or 
“consulting diviners in the market" (wen bu yu shi E] ^ STF). “Zui ke fu shi WEA BASS" 
[Drunken guests composing poems], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, sanzhiren =£, juan 5, 
1500-1; Liu Zai, “Li Tongzhi xingshu 388 Ef 4T 24” [Chronicle of the actions and the char- 

acter of Li Tongzhi], in Mantang ji, juan 34, 4a—7b. 
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they often had Daoists or monks who were skilled fortune-tellers, also became 
places that many literati visited to enquire about their fate. The most famous 
example was Xu Shouxin #478 (1032-1108), who was a Daoist at Tianqing 


KÆ Monastery in Taizhou Z&)/| (Jiangsu province). He was well-known for 
his marvelous prognostication skills, earning him the nickname “divine old 
man Xv" (Xu shenweng {# #43). Attracted by his reputation, those who con- 
sulted him about their fortune included the emperor, literati, general scholars 


and ordinary people. His popularity was reflected not only by the fact that his 
extraordinarily accurate prognostications were repeatedly retold and praised 
by various people and recorded in the literati's brush notes,?9 but also by the 
fact that, by his side, were many people whose profession was to explain his 
prognostications, and that his prognostications were carefully collected and 
compiled into a book.?° 

Frequently, the locations where the literati gathered or often visited were 
also the locations where diviners could gather most easily. For example, close 


to school buildings (xueshe Æ) or examination halls (gongyuan Fi) was 
often the best place for diviners to display their skills, because those who 
were pursuing the official road to honor and fame frequented these areas?! 
Undoubtedly, the reason why there were so many diviners in the capitals of the 


29 For example, Cai Tao, Tieweishan congtan, juan 1, 1; Wei Tai, Dongxuan bilu, juan 13, 148; 
“Cai Jing dongming chen #2 5t HH i” [Cai Jings Dongming prophecy], in Zhou Hui, 
Qingbo zazhi, juan 2, 74-75. 

30 Zhu ři et al, Xujing chonghe xiansheng Xu Shenweng yulu, 613-36. For the divination 
method of Xu Shouxin 14:5y [zi and his customers, see Richard von Glahn's “Review of 
Changing Gods in Medieval China, 127-1276, by Valerie Hansen,” 620-21. In addition, 
there were examples related to monks and temples, such as the Fujianese monk, Zhang 
Shengzhe "K 22.4% and his follower, Zhang Wuwu 5R 4% #4, from Taiping Temple KPF 
in Jianchang ££ Ei. The latter could accurately foretell people's misfortune and fortune, 
so that “the literati often consulted him" (shidaifu duo jiuye EKK £ Wiis). “Lü Zhongji 
qiancheng m4} A Bii f£" [The future of Lu Zhongji], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, sanzhiren, 
juan 2, 1482. 

31  Anofficial school (guanxue ‘= &&) was not necessarily part of most literati’s learning pro- 
cess, but passing the civil service examination in the examination hall was the primary 
way to become an official. Every three years, when it was the time for the great impe- 
rial exams, many diviners were drawn to the Examination Hall and its surrounding area, 
where many students gathered, to set up booths and sell their divination techniques. 
During the reign of Emperor Huizong of the Northern Song Dynasty, the "three-college 
system" (san she fa — #71) was promoted nationwide. As a result, the schools all across 
China became a gathering place for literati which, in turn, led diviners to set up their 
booths close by. “Wu Renjun RAES?” in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, bu, juan 2, 1562-63; “Zhu 
Anguo xiang zi 4k zz Bd 4H =” [Zhu Anguo deciphers characters], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, 
bu, juan 19, 1725-26. 
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two Song Dynasties is also closely related to the fact that these were where the 
provincial and imperial exams were held, and hence all of the students in the 
nation who were taking the exams gathered there.?? 

Another reason why people felt that diviners were everywhere is that, in 
addition to the fixed divination booths, many diviners wandered around vari- 
ous places and even took the initiative to visit people in their homes to sell 
their fortune-telling techniques and expand their pool of customers. In other 
words, even if the literati in the capitals or local areas were uncertain about 
where the diviners gathered, or were not very motivated to inquire about their 
fortune, they would still frequently encounter various diviners in their daily 
life. Usually, before the diviners had established a reputation and credibility, or 
could not afford to run a booth, they would wander the streets, or even walk to 
other provinces to sell their divination techniques. For example, in the city of 
Lin'an of the Southern Song dynasty, in addition to various types of divination 
booth, there also existed many street diviners who walked around the crowded 
night markets, hawking to promote and sell their divination techniques.?? In 
addition, diviners also needed to travel beyond their local neighborhood in 
order to find more customers.?^ In the process of expanding their divination 
business and enhancing their popularity, many diviners took the initiative or 
offered a free divination service to establish or strengthen their reputation. The 
famous Southern Song diviner Liu Shugan fiit (1104-1193) from Quzhou 
f& ^| thus gradually established a reputation in this way, eventually attracting 
not only local people, but also many who visited Quzhou to inquire about their 
fate.35 According to the historical records, he learned “hexagram and image 


32 For example, in 1076, when the imperial exam (dabi KE) was held, many participants 
visited Xiangguo Temple to consult one particular diviner, whose mantic techniques were 
famous, to learn about their prospects. As a result, "his booth was [crowded] like the mar- 
ket" (qi si ru shi SL UNH). “Ding Shi keming J #2#}44” [Ding Shi's scholarly honor in 
the imperial exams], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, zhiding, juan 7, 1026. Indeed, all officials 
would pass through the capital city if they were transferred and many of them lived there. 
These factors attracted diviners from all over the country. 

33  “Yeshi fX ili" [Night market], in Wu Zimu, Mengliang lu, juan 13, 243. 

34 “Wang Jie qi Pei ENER” [Wang Jie's wife, née Pei], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, sanzhixin 
TUB, juan 10, 1464-65. However, even if the diviners traveled to other prefectures and 
journeyed thousands of miles, unless they could establish a reputation, they might still 
face the dilemma that "[their] income could not pay for the travel" (suode bu neng gei 
lüfei Pr EAS BERG Et). "Li Tianyou 44, in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, sanzhixin, juan 10, 
1460-61. 

35 Even many non-locals, who were simply passing through, visited there to consult divin- 
ers because of their reputation. See “Huang Qiongzhou #38), in Hong Mai, Yijian 
zhi, zhigeng XÈ, juan 3, 155; "Wang Zidao jidi Ai A 56" [Wang Zidao passes the 
examinations], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, zhikui x X, juan 10, 1297; "Huang Yan sifa BK 
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techniques" (guaying zhi shu $h Z fl] )?9 from a divine monk. The locals dis- 
trusted his skill initially, so he borrowed the house of an old friend as a venue 
and offered divination free of charge. When his predictions proved correct, 
the number of people visiting him for divination gradually increased. Having 
gained a slight reputation, he set up a booth in the crowded main street of 
Quzhou city in order to expand his divination business and reputation further. 
What is more, Liu also took the initiative of visiting one of his fellow towns- 
people, a certain Mister He faf, who was a student at the imperial academy 
(taixuesheng KÆ) who had temporarily returned to his hometown, and 


foretold the result of his imperial exams through divination. His action appar- 
ently attracted people’s attention and, when the student successfully passed 
the imperial exams as predicted, Liu’s accuracy in divination became widely 
known; “from then on the entrance to his booth was crowded like a market” 
(zi ci menting ruo shi Ej HEF IREA m)? 

In fact, it was usually through their far-reaching reputation that the literati 


first became aware of individual diviners. Moreover, if a scholar heard of a par- 
ticular diviner, this was usually also a foreshadowing of their eventual interac- 
tion. For example, when the Northern Song Dynasty scholar Wen Tong x [s] 
(10181079) was still in his hometown in Sichuan, he heard that a Daoist called 


Yuan x£, who resided one hundred li Ei away, could use methods like the “sixty- 
four-hexagram" (liushisi gua 7x-1- VU] )38 or “extrapolate the five elements" (tui 
wuxing #147)*9 in order accurately to foretell someone's fortune or misfor- 


tune. Even though Wen Tong had never met this diviner, he always kept his 


image in mind. Later, when he moved to the capital to become an official and 
interacted with other literati, he often heard his friends mentioning a Daoist 


ri] 7E" [Huang Yan, the administrator in charge of law], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, sanzhiren, 
juan 5, 1501; "Zhang Ji quqi #443232” [Zhang Ji takes a wife], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, bu, 
juan 18, 1720. 

36 These are two techniques. In the first, a hexagram is produced based on an individual's 
"eight characters" (bazi), while the other uses various images drawn by the practitioner 
to make predictions. See Liao, "Popular Religion and the Religious Beliefs of the Song 
Elite,” 250. 

37 “Liu Shugan defa 31) {iii} X" [Liu Shugan obtained the Daoist rites], in Hong Mai, 
Yijian zhi, sanzhiren, juan 3, 1484-85. A similar example is the rise of the diviner Jiang 

Jian 445, who travelled from Jinling 41% to Poyang vi to sell his techniques. He also 
began by “selling [his] practices on the street" (pan shu yu jie BET $44). Later, after he 
successfully predicted the fate of famous literati, “they lined up at his door" (shiren deng 
qi men ru zhi tA ŽK FIU). “Jiang Jian shi niu 31$ € f ^F" [Jiang Jian eats an oxen], 
in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, zhijia X H^, juan 10, 788-90. 

38 Divination methods based on interpreting the lines and statements of the hexagram. 

39 Divination techniques based on analyzing a person's eight characters together with the 
five elements. 
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from Sichuan, who was good at using the “line images" (yaoxiang Š$) of a 
hexagram to detect fortune and misfortune. At that time, he wondered if the 
Daoist was the same person he had heard about previously. Later, by chance, 
he met the Daoist and confirmed that he was the same Yuan whom he had 
heard about before. Therefore, he started to interact with him, bestowed a new 
courtesy name on him and presented him with a piece of writing (zengyan 
= ).4 Zhou Zizhi JE (1082-155) and Chen Liang [5e (143-1194) 
both became curious and consulted diviners, after they discovered that they 


possessed “an unusual book" (yishu 5223) on mantic arts and had learned 


the magical technique of hexagram divination.*! In addition, Wang Tinggui 
KÆ (1079-1171) had heard of a diviner called Wu !&, who practiced “five- 


t— 


element divination" (wuxing bushi fT | %%)* techniques. When he met this 


diviner by chance at a monk’s house, he immediately questioned him and 
asked for the diviner's advice.^? Although, in the above examples, the literati 
displayed different attitudes when meeting diviners, the reputation of the 
diviners transmitted via different channels undoubtedly made them aware of 
the diviner's existence and was an important factor in contacting them. 

From the records passed down to us, written by people at that time, it can 
beseen that, in the eyes of the literati, diviners and their activities were indeed 
ubiquitous and could be observed everywhere, as Wang Anshi's described in 
his essay. The literati's eagerness to learn about their future fortune or mis- 
fortune helped to expand the diviners' numbers. The literati also became the 
diviners' most important target group for expanding their pool of clients and 
making their living. In other words, whether the numbers “ten thousand” or 
"tens of thousands" are consistent with the facts or not, or whether they indi- 
cate a true increase in the number of diviners, they certainly reveal the literati's 
perception of the changing conditions of diviners as well as their interactions 
with this group. On the one hand, the literati's great interest in foreseeing their 
fortune and misfortune attracted diviners who frequently appeared in their 
line of sight. On the other hand, it caused the literati to start to pay close atten- 
tion to the skills and trends within this community. Thus, the size and spread of 


—L M 


40 Wen Tong, “Daoshi Yuan Weizheng Xingzhi xu Ji d: XtlfE 1E fT JY” [Preface to the 
Daoist Yuan Weizheng (style name) Xingzhi], in Dan Yuan ji, juan 26, 7b—9a. 

41 Zhou Zizhi, "Xinwei zashu Rž” [Miscellaneous writings of the (year) xinwei], in 
Taicang timi ji, juan 50, 7b-9a; Chen Liang, “Zeng shuzhe Dai sheng xu FM (ft RET” 
[A preface to the diviner Master Dai], in Longchuan ji, juan 15, 17b-18a. 

42 Divination techniques based on deciphering how the five elements generate or prevail 
upon each other. 

43 Wang Tinggui, "Song buzhe Wu Tangzuo xu 3X 3 I HET" [A preface to the diviner, 
Wu Tangzuo], in Luxi wenji, juan 37, 6a. 
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the diviners’ community were not only Wang Anshi's personal perception, but 
the common understanding among many literati at that time. Wang Anshi's 
essay transcends his individual viewpoint and outlines the overall image of the 
diviners' community from a broader macro perspective. The relevant writings 
of other literati at that time, on the other hand, add many vivid details to our 
image of the interactions between literati and diviners, including the locations 
where the diviners set up their booths and how they displayed their methods 
and promoted their skills. Moreover, they also indicate how diviners came into 
contact with the life worlds of the literati, which provided more opportunities 
for them to establish close relations with this group. 


4 Modes of Interaction and Reciprocity 


In addition to describing and explaining the increasing number of diviners, 
Wang Anshi's essay also reveals the interaction and mutual benefit between 
the literati and diviners. In terms of interaction, the literati mainly consulted 
diviners about their fate due to concerns about their personal gains and losses. 
Due to this demand, the number of diviners increased, who actively displayed 
their skills and sold their techniques to the literati community, resulting in fre- 
quent contact and communication between the two parties. In terms of mutu- 
ally beneficial relationships, by offering their divination and fortune-telling 
services, diviners not only helped the literati to relieve their anxiety,^^ but 
also acquired generous material rewards from them, so both parties enjoyed 
mutual benefits. This kind of interaction and mutually beneficial relation- 
ship not only explains the existence of a considerable number of diviners, but 
also points to the close interactions between the literati and diviners. Wang 
Anshi's portrayal is fully substantiated by the writings of other literati at that 
time, because similar examples of interactions were not only seen everywhere 
in the literati’s community, but were repeatedly mentioned, transmitted and 
recorded.^* However, precisely because the literati were happy to record and 


44  Intheory the literati learned of their future prospects through diviners' prognostications, 
which should have helped to alleviate their anxiety but, in fact, even if informed of their 
future, most literati remained suspicious and distrusted the results of the prognostica- 
tion. Moreover, if they became aware of other diviners who were considered more accu- 
rate, they would continue to inquire about their fate. However, whether or not diviners 
truly relieved the literati's anxiety, the contact between the two parties was persistent, 
and so the reality of their interactions cannot be denied. Liao, “Exploring Weal and Woe,” 
347-95. 

45 Liao, “Xiantan, jishi yu duihua,” 387-418. 
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transmit their own or others’ experiences of divination, we can see from their 
individual narratives that the interaction and mutually beneficial relationships 
between the literati and diviners involved even more forms and more complex 
factors. While these diverse factors support the description in Wang’s essay, 
they also disclose other scenarios of communication between the literati and 
diviners that cannot be ignored and deserve careful observation and analysis. 
The interaction between the literati and diviners may be attributable to 
many different factors. In addition to the aforementioned pursuit of fame and 
fortune through an official career, two further motivations were unique to the 
community of literati. One resulted from their curiosity about mantic prac- 
tices of that time and how they worked. The literati had close contact with 
various diviners and attempted to understand the theoretical and logical basis 
of their prognostications. This kind of knowledge orientation was more evi- 
dent during the Southern Song Dynasty. The close contact between the scholar 
Wen Tianxiang X ¢# (1236-1283) and diviners at the end of the Song Dynasty 
is an outstanding example. Many literati interacted with diviners due to their 


interest in high status or fortune or misfortune, but Wen Tianxiang displayed 
no such interest. What really attracted him was his realization that the logic 
of mantic practices might be used as a key for understanding the mandate 
of heaven. Thus, he took the opportunity to interact with diviners, and care- 
fully observed their logic and secrets. Another reason for interacting with 
diviners was to promote and defend a Confucian "view of fate" (mingguan 
apie). Diviners mingled with the community of literati and had a wide net- 
work of contacts. Therefore, the literati could not only express their personal 
views through writings presented to the diviners, but could thereby also trans- 
mit them to other potential literati customers who might come into contact 
with the diviners. This aspect is also often seen in the writings of Southern 


Song Dynasty literati. In the interaction between Zhen Dexiu HA (1178- 


1235) and diviners, we can observe such motives. He regarded the writings that 
he presented to diviners as a gift as a platform for conveying messages because, 
at that time, diviners always used the writings that they had received from one 
scholar as a stepping stone to visit their next potential customer. Therefore, 
Zhen tried to promote a Confucian conception of life and human nature in 
such writings. In that way, not only would his writings be read by many lite- 
rati subsequently, but he was also able to persuade and influence them in 
this way.^ 


46 Liao, “Exploring the Mandates of Heaven." 
47 Liao, “Zhengxue yu xiaodao.” 
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However, the interaction between the literati and diviners was not entirely 
different from that between commoners and diviners. In fact, most lite- 
rati, similarly to commoners, encountered various life-related problems and 
perplexities, which they brought to diviners, seeking answers. One's predes- 
tined lifespan, for example, was a common focus, shared by all social classes. 
Some literati paid equal attention to their lifespan as to their future official 
career. Therefore, they would raise these questions together when consulting 
diviners.^? There were also some literati who had already secured wealth and 
rank, so their main concern now became their lifespan. For example, during 
the Northern Song Dynasty, Li Duanyi ZEifi&& (1013-1060) and his brother were 
granted official status from a young age and smoothly ascended up the ranks 
because they were related to the royal clan. Therefore, they did not need to 
worry about the gain and loss of their official title, rank or wealth.^? Accordingly, 
when they consulted diviners, they said *[W]e're not worried about fortune 


and nobility, but only ask about the length of our lifespan” (E £i EE > (6 
fia] = 44 (tT ).5° In addition, the literati sought out diviners due to common prob- 
lems that were also encountered by ordinary people. These included obtaining 
information about missing relatives, finding lost property?! having offspring 
and their future prospects,? the healing of disease,9? and even the choice 
of a son-in-law.5?^ Hence, although the literati were distinct in terms of their 


48 For example, in his response to Shen Gou Li (1025-1067), the monk Wenjie SC 
included both Shen's official career prospects as well as his predicted life expec- 
tancy. Obviously, the latter must have inquired about these two issues. "Shenqi Tl 4j" 
[Marvellous (events)], in Shen Gua, Mengxi bitan, juan 20, 9ga-1ob. 

49 Their mother was the younger sister of the Zhenzong (5x Emperor (r. 997-1022) of the 
Northern Song Dynasty. Therefore, at the age of seven, they were awarded the title of 
Vice Commissioner of the Capital, and served the heir apparent of the Eastern Palace. As 
a consequence, they could access the forbidden palace, like family members. As adults, 
they were also appointed to many positions at both the central and regional levels. 

50 “Li Duanyi Duanyuan wen buren shou Zn Am fu] hA SP" [Li Duanyi and (Li) 
Duanyuan ask diviner about their life spans], in Wu Zeng, Nenggaizhai manlu, juan 13, 113. 

51 Wang Zhi, Mo ji, juan 2, 29-31; "Sheng qi niang 5&2" [Holy seventh madam], in Hong 
Mai, Yijian zhi, zhijing XL, juan 5, 919; “Hou langzhong XB FP" [Director Hou], in 
Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, bu, juan 18, 1718-19; “Xia Juyuan,” 1003-4. 

52 Li Xinchuan, Jiuwen zhengwu, juan 2, 36. Yuan Shushan, Zhongguo lidai buren zhuan, juan 
11, 363; "Huang shanren #% I A" [The hermit Huang], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, jia H3, juan 
8, 69-70. 

53 Zhang Shizheng, Juanyou zalu, 38; Peng Cheng, Moke huixi, juan 6, 1b—2a; "Suoyi xiansh- 
eng £X /c^E" [Mr. Straw Rain Cape], in Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, bu, juan 12, 1657-60; Wei 
Tai, Dongxuan bilu, juan n, 129. 

54 Yuan Shushan, Zhongguo lidai buren zhuan, juan 29, 978. 
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knowledge and status, the problems they encountered were not totally differ- 
ent from those of other customers. 

Against this background, the question arises: how did diviners at that time 
respond to the literati specifically and form an interactive, mutually beneficial 
relationship with them? If we examine the market of divination and fortune- 
telling at the time, it was obviously not big enough for diviners to focus solely 
on serving one community and ignore other potential customers.®> After 
all, every customer who visited them brought in an income that was essen- 
tial for diviners’ survival. Therefore, most of their strategies for dealing with 
clients did not deliberately differentiate between different customer types, 
but they provided fortune-telling services that were available to all. However, 
because of the literati’s special appeal, diviners had to work hard to respond 
to the special demands of this group and so successfully widen their pool of 
literati clients. 

First of all, to address the literati’s specific demands linked to their pursuit 
of an official career, diviners usually had to do a lot of homework to make their 
predictions appear convincing to the literati. This homework included master- 
ing, to a certain degree, the implications of the examination system, the time 
and place of the exams, the locations of the school buildings and examina- 
tion halls, as well as the ways in which officials could advance in officialdom. 
If diviners were unfamiliar with the basic information about official careers, 
they would not only very easily lose the decisive, rare opportunity to display 
and sell their techniques to the literati, but their predictions might also be 
unrelated to the system and spatial circumstances at that time, and hence 
they might be questioned and mocked by the literati, or their reputation might 
even be ruined so that they could not continue to earn their living through 
mantic arts.56 


55  Inparticular, when the number of diviners reached “ten thousand” or “tens of thousands", 
one can well imagine the intense competition in the fortune-telling market. It was obvi- 
ously unwise to ignore potential customers. 

56 There are examples of literati “angrily criticizing their absurdities” (tongdi qi wang J% 
BIKE AZ), “in great anger, wanting to punish them (the diviners)” (danu, yu zhi zhi K 
T, KIA Z), or “waving their long sleeves and leaving in great anger” (danu, fuyi er qu 

KZZ, HRI). They also asked diviners “What sense does it make for someone to 

finish in the top ranks [of the examinations] and still have to wait for a long time [to be 

appointed]?” (wuyou zai kuijia er xu jiu ci zhi li Est CELA TU Ta A X -Z FR). (This relates 
to the story of Wang Zidao + “Š. A diviner told him that he would pass the exams, 
but had to wait a decade for an official career. He was incredulous and responded in the 
afore-mentioned manner. In the event, he did pass the exams, but failed to embark on an 
official career for a decade, due to a series of family issues.) These examples show that, 
when a diviner's predictions contradicted the process of becoming an official, it could not 
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Secondly, concerning the literati’s interest in the theory and logic of mantic 
arts, the divination practitioners had to have some knowledge or eloquence 
similar to the literati in order to respond to their questions and challenges 
successfully. Given that the literati were curious about the modus operandi 
of the mantic arts and fortune-telling, they would certainly ask various ques- 
tions that interested them, and might even question or debate with the diviner. 
For example, Wen Tianxiang not only observed and tested for many years a 
well-known diviner who engaged in glyphomancy (chaizishu }F Ffi), but 
also directly questioned him. Thus, Wen asked how the diviner could know 
the future of a client from a character that had been randomly drawn or writ- 
ten. His questions ran as follows: in the Confucian classics, it is written that 
“one shall be able to know in advance when a misfortune or fortune is com- 
ing" (huofu jiang zhi, bi xian zhi zhi fA > SF). Accordingly, if one 
writes a character, “what one has grasped in the mind, will be reflected by 
the hand" (de yu xin, ying yu shou Sù > EI). According to these theo- 
ries, it seemed possible to infer a writer’s natural talents, conduct, lifespan, 


and status from his handwriting. However, if the client wrote the character 
without knowing its purpose and hence did not “grasp it in the mind,” how 
could his/her fortune and misfortune be inferred from the randomly written 
character??? This question was not easy to answer, because it not only related 
to the techniques and theories of character deciphering with which the practi- 
tioner should be familiar, but also involved Confucian theories that lay beyond 
the comprehension of the average diviners. Despite this, the practitioner skill- 


fully used the Confucian theories of Shao Yong #)33 (1012-1077) to explain 


only harm the diviner’s credibility immediately, but also invoke a strong rebuke from his 
client. These records often highlight that diviners’ predictions eventually proved correct. 
However, by that point, many diviners had already been questioned and ridiculed by the 
literati before they could verify the accuracy of their predictions. As a result, their reputa- 
tion was severely harmed and they could no longer make a living. “Dao Chang xiang 3i Ei 
TH" [Dao Chang's practice of physiognomy], in Zhou Hui, Qingbo zazhi, juan n, 485-86; 
“Bian’an rizhe yk fe H #” [Diviners from the banks of the Bian river], in Chen Hu, Xitang 
Ji qijiu xuwen, juan 7, 360; "Wang Zidao jidi,” 1297. A few exceptions can be found in Chen 
Liang, “Zeng shuzhe Xuan Dian Ht {#344 Et HE" [A preface presented to the diviner Xuan 
Dian], in Longchuan ji, juan 15, 16b-17b. 

57 Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng Yang Dianfeng chaizi xu HAE JIE” [Preface presented 
to Yang Dianfeng in honor of his character deciphering (skills)], in Wenshan xiansh- 
eng quanji, juan 9, 329-30. Some practitioners of the character deciphering techniques 
indeed adopted the theory that "handwriting is drawn from the heart” (shu, xinhua ye $, 
sty SEE), believing that a righteous heart was manifested in righteous handwriting. For 
them, people’s nature could be observed from their handwriting. Wang Tinggui, “Zeng 
You sheng xiangzi xu Hi4#Jt4E THE FF" [A preface presented (in honor) of Mister You's 
character deciphering (skills) ], in Luxi wenji, juan 37, 6b. 
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the Confucian principles invoked by Wen Tianxiang.5® Wen Tianxiang did not 
fully understand, but no longer questioned his mantic arts thenceforth. Such 
interaction could occur not only because some diviners strove to understand 
Confucianism in order to attract literati clients, but also because many diviners 
themselves had a Confucian background.9? 

The third problem that diviners faced was how to interact with and mutu- 
ally benefit from the literati, who were seeking to promote and defend 
Confucian ideas. Possessing the above-mentioned Confucian knowledge and 
eloquence should have been a favorable condition for diviners facing such 
literati. However, a more common response was to build up a broad network 
within the literati community, in order not only to open up their own market 
of fortune-telling, but also to provide a platform for the literati to interact and 
exchange and transmit various messages. They regarded all kinds of literati as 
potential customers, found opportunities to visit them to display and sell their 
mantic arts, or even requested gift writings. This unremitting self-promotion, 
although not necessarily convincing to the other party, often led to a sympa- 
thetic understanding and even the receipt of gift writings. For example, many 
literati often received “requests for a poem" (qiu shi 5:35) or “requests for a 


ra 


writing" (qing yan #4 =) after the diviners had visited them and displayed their 
mantic arts.9? In addition to expressing their gratitude and appreciation from 


58 According to Wen Tianxiang, the practitioner's response was as follows: “That is not the 
case. Every prognostication of fortune and calamity in the world is derived solely from 
movement. Kangjie [£61 (Shao Yong) could not explore [the principle underlying] the 
flourishing and withering of trees through their stillness. A single leaf falls and gives rise 
to methods of prediction. People have witnessed falling leaves countless times, but few 
knew of the great transformation manifest in this insignificantly small thing. Your obser- 
vation of a character is based on the mind [of the writer]; mine is based on the movement 
of the mind [of the writer" (Rt, A rinm hk, Hd EC. KZA, H 
BAN BER ZA. BEB, GOSS. HARES RR, MEMKE, Wr 
EWR. qdEÉUEq. TAD, AGE th, WRAY ZH). ) Wen Tianxiang, 
“Zeng Yang Dianfeng chaizi xu,” 329-30. 

59 For example, Wang Tinggui once presented prefaces to five diviners separately, at least 
three of whom had originally been Confucian-educated. Wang Tinggui F FEFE, "Song Liu 
Desheng xu i& 2/49 4%” [A preface presented to Liu Desheng], in Luxi wenji, juan 36, 
8a-b; Wang, “Zeng Raozi xu JH f+ FP” [Preface presented to Raozi], in Luxi wenji, juan 
37, 3a-b; Wang, "Song buzhe Wu Tangzuo xu X& b # RHE” [Preface presented to 
the diviner of Wu Tangzuo], in Luxi wenji, juan 37, 6b. For a discussion of the Confucian 
background of diviners and the phenomenon of “abandoning Confucianism to practice 
divination" (qi Ru cong bu 32 fii 3 F), see Liao, “Ti yan ‘xiao dao’” 

60 Zhen Dexiu, “Zeng Yue xiangshi RÀ Iz; JHBiTi^ [(A writing) presented to the divination mas- 
ter Yue], in Xishan xiansheng Zhen Wenzhong gong wenji, juan 1, 55; He Menggui, “Zeng 


Li Jinglei xu HZ 5x Fa FY” [Preface presented to Li Jinglei], in Qianzhai ji, juan 5, 4b—5a; 
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a beneficiary’s position, the literati often presented the diviners with poems or 
prefaces due to other factors, such as a form of payment,®! to express friend- 
ship among fellows from the same native-place,®* or to express sympathy 
about the diviner's struggle to make a living.8? Due to the complex reasons for 
their compositions, the contents of these gift writings were, of course, accord- 
ingly diverse: they include everything from praise of the diviner's techniques,®*+ 
highlighting their special character? polite encouragement,° narratives com- 
pletely unrelated to diviners or mantic arts,” to emphasizing the principles 
of Confucianism and its superior status.®* As for the diviners who received 
these writings, although this positive show of appreciation helped to spread 
their reputation and develop the market, possessing gift essays by literati was 
an important asset per se. These writings were concrete proofs of the diviner’s 
connections with the literati community, and also important “endorsements” 


Zhou Bida, “Shu shi Linchuan Chen Hui # aii )!| PRI” [A letter to instruct Chen Hui 
from Linchuan], in Wenzhong ji, juan 55, 17b-18a. 

61 Wen Tianxiang, "Yu qianren (Xunzhai Ouyang xiansheng) HAYA (Se Fs RK c4: 
[A (writing) presented to the previously mentioned person (Mister Xunzhai Ouyang)], 
in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 5, 143-44. 

62 Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng Huang Lin Cuiwei xu Hs E^ UT" [A preface presented to 
Huang Lin (alias) Cuiwei], in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 9, 329. 

63 Wen Tianxiang, "Yu qianren,” 142-43. 

64 Wei Liaoweng, “Zeng Zizhong Wang Yanzheng fengshui shuo Hj Yt rp Ej IE Jal 7k ait” 
[An exploration of geomancy presented to Wang Yanzheng of Zizhong county], in Heshan 
xiansheng daquan wenji, juan 92, 774; Yao Mian, “Zeng Yang Dianfeng xiansheng erzi shuo 
FS (OA 5E "^E — FRR [An exploration of the two characters presented to Master Yang 
Dianfeng], in Xuepo ji, juan 40, 8b-9b.] 

65 Sun Yingshi, “Zeng rizhe Huang Pu xu HE H # 3& ^J" [Preface presented to the diviner 
Huang Pu], in Zhuhu ji, juan 10, 4b—5b; Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng Cao Zizheng jianke xu H} $ 
“F ELSI 2” [Preface presented to the swordsman Cao Zizheng], in Wenshan xiansheng 
quanji, juan 9, 328. 

66 Wei Liaoweng, “Zeng taisu Chen Chun RÉZK AL” [(A writing) presented to the taisu 
(master) Chen Chun], in Heshan xiansheng daquan wenji, juan 92, 775. (Translators note: 
Taisu is a method for prognosticating nobility, fortune and misfortune through analyzing 
changes in the human pulse). 

67 Xie Fangde, “Zeng xiangshi Guo Shaoshan $4441: ¥8/> LU” [(A writing) presented to 
the physiognomer Guo Shaoshan], in Dieshan ji, juan 1, 4b; Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng Jianhu 
xiangshi HÉZSSHSIH-I-" [(A writing) presented to the physiognomer from Jianhu], in 
Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 1, 9; Xiong He, “Zeng Xiong Yunxiu xia xingshu yuanyou 
xu HARÉ EU pc E TF EROS] Y" [A preface presented to Xiong Yunxiu who is about to 
travel far away with astrology skill], in Wuxuan ji, juan 1, 242—252. 

68 Zhen Dexiu, "Song Zhang Zongchang xu ŠRI S/F” [Preface presented to Zhang 
Zongchang], in Xishan xiansheng Zhen Wenzhong gong wenji, juan 29, 499. 
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that allowed them to continue to expand their pool of customers in other lite- 
rati communities.9? 

In the afore-mentioned modes of interaction between the literati and divin- 
ers, the subsequent mutually beneficial relationship between these two com- 
munities can be clearly observed, which went far beyond tangible rewards, 
such as the honor and fame of an official career or the material interests men- 
tioned in Wang Anshi's essay. First of all, for the literati, mantic arts played a 
role in relieving their concerns and resolving their hardships. They not only 
helped them to predict their prospective honor and fortune in their official 
career, but also provided guidance on many life issues. This kind of problem- 
solving, relieving effect was commonly provided by diviners for both the 
literati and the general population, and was also the function which they 
continued to live on and promote. In addition, over the course of history, the 
diviners and the mantic arts they transmitted continued to possess a special 
significance and intellectually stimulated many literati of the Southern Song 
Dynasty. Confucian doctrine emphasizes the importance of the heavenly 
mandate, without clearly indicating how to explore it. Therefore, for some lite- 
rati, understanding the modus operandi of mantic arts appeared to present a 
potential key to exploring the heavenly mandate. The literati's interaction with 
diviners and exploration of mantic arts, in addition to bringing the benefits 
of problem-solving and fortune-seeking, could thus also satisfy their pursuit 
of knowledge. The interpersonal network formed by the diviners commuting 
among the literati was also an important platform for the literati to exchange 
information and promote Confucianism. Wang Anshi regretted that the literati 
were attracted by diviners and ignored the original meaning of Confucianism. 
Other Southern Song Dynasty literati could, however, via their interaction with 
diviners, transmit the Confucian conception of life to other literati who came 
into contact with diviners, thereby achieving the purpose of promoting and 
defending the position of Confucianism. 

For diviners, interaction with the literati also brought many intangible 
rewards, which could be more precious than material benefits. If one exam- 
ines the records left by the literati, the most frequent intangible reward seem 
to be gift writings."? From the existing collections of writings of many Song 
dynasty literati, one can see that many of their poems and writings were gifts 


69 For the role of endorsements in the literati’s writings for diviners, see Liao, “Ti yan 
‘xiao dao"" 

70 In practical terms, people were clearly expected to pay for divination services. However, 
the literati at that time did not usually discuss fees. Instead, they tended to dedicate 
poems and essays to diviners, and include these writings in their own collected works. 
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to both diviners and their peer literati. For example, in Wen Tianxiang’s col- 
lected works, at least fifty poems and essays were presented to various mantic 
arts practitioners, such as geomancy practitioners and fortune-tellers.”1 Yao 
Mian ki (1216-1262) presented poems to at least twenty-two different prac- 
titioners of mantic arts in addition to a few prefaces."? These gift writings were 
partly the initiative of the literati, while others were written in response to the 
diviners' requests. Some literati composed gift writings because they could not 
afford to pay the diviners, and so offered poems or essays as an alternative. This 
is clearly conveyed by the following example: "The skills [of the diviner] are 
so brilliant that their prize is difficult to repay. The requested poem, [on the 
other hand], is equivalent to a thousand pieces of gold" (shu gaojía nan chou, 
suo shi di qianjin (lj [E EB ^ AATE). Some diviners considered the 


literati’s writings more thoughtful and valuable, so they requested poetry or 


writings. This can be seen in the following passage: “[I] have heard that mate- 


+e 


rial rewards are not comparable to your honor’s poems" (3d EZ/]/ ME > PE 


fp or 


Aas 9 ).” Such gift writings often matched the diviners own requests for 


poetry or writings. No matter who took the initiative, the literati's gift writings 
had a special significance for diviners. They were proof that the diviners had 
entered the network of literati and gained their approval. They were also an 
important key to promoting their reputation further and expanding their pool 
of literati customers. 

Through careful observation of the interaction and mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship between the literati and diviners, one can observe that the diviners 
spread due to the literati's feelings on the spot as well as their strong demand, 
but also because diviners took the opportunity to establish connections within 
the literati community. The interaction between the two parties served to solve 
problems and relieve worries as well as exchange and explore knowledge. 
Furthermore, it provided a platform for interpersonal interaction and knowl- 
edge transmission. Developing and maintaining this interaction. not simply 
was predicated on a straightforward supply-demand relationship, with the lite- 
rati consulting diviners, but required that both parties have a certain degree 
of mutual understanding during the process. For the literati, only by knowing 


71 Liao, “Exploring the Mandates of Heaven.” 

72 Bossler, “Yao Mian and the Occult.” 

73 He Menggui, “Zeng Tang Letian xingweng [M4 F 4% RÆ 9§” [(A writing) presented to the 
astrology master, Tang Letian], in Qianzhai ji, juan 1, 2a-b. (Translators note: The two 
parts of this quotation seem to present the perspective of the literatus and the diviner 
respectively.) 

74 Liu Yan, “Zeng xiang zhangwen Liao sheng yi shou HÉTH2£ X: EAE — fi" [A poem pre- 
sented to the chiromancy master Liao], in Longyun ji, juan 3, ua—b. 
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the reputation, ability and location of a diviner could they find someone who 
could sufficiently solve their problems and soothe their anxiety; whom they 
could question and debate with when they required knowledge; and who 
could provide an appropriate platform for defending their Confucian view- 
points. Similarly, diviners needed to be familiar with the literati’s concerns, 
gathering places and networks, so that they could attract and convince literati 
customers at a favorable time and place regarding topics of interest, and so sus- 
tain their position among the literati community. The mutual benefit for the 
two parties was both tangible and intangible. The predicted honor, fame and 
fortune or material rewards were the tangible rewards, while the exchange of 
knowledge and development of an interpersonal network were the intangible 
ones. These complex, diverse interactions and reciprocal relationships show 
that the contact between the literati and diviners was not accidental, but a 
common phenomenon at that time. 


5 Social Image and Status 


In Wang Anshi’s essay, he criticized the widespread distribution of the 
branches of mantic arts, and expressed deep regret about the omnipresence 
and attraction of diviners. How representative was such a critical attitude at 
that time, and how did it affect the social image and status of diviners? This 
problem may be further explored through the writings of other literati. The 
above section discussed three ways in which the literati interacted with divin- 
ers through their writings and poems. Based on these writings, the following 
section will further show how the literati described and evaluated mantic arts 
and their practitioners. 

First of all, with regard to seeking help from diviners, one can differenti- 
ate two attitudes among the literati. On the one hand, some literati benefited 
from their services and expressed gratitude to a particular diviner by present- 
ing him with a piece of writing. In particular, the literati praised the ingenu- 
ity of the diviner’s skills and/or the integrity of his character, as well as the 
fact that he was able to formulate his predictions in a straightforward man- 
ner and they always proved true. These writings reveal the literati’s support, 
praise and even approval. On the other hand, other literati merely described 
and commented on their peer literati who consulted diviners, from a bystand- 
er's perspective. Some of them recorded or transmitted these accounts purely 
because these topics interested them."5 Others believed that they should not 


75 In Song Dynasty brush notes, such records are quite common. See Liao, “Xiantan, jishi yu 
duihua.’ 
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place their destiny in the hands of mantic art practitioners, and so criticized or 
ridiculed the phenomenon of fortune-telling. The above essay by Wang Anshi 
can be regarded as belonging to this category.” Generally speaking, there were 
indeed critical voices at the time similar to that of Wang, but the literati who 
expressed support or recognition were not a minority. 

Secondly, we can gain a glimpse into the literati's perception by examining 
those writings that explore the mechanism and logic of mantic arts. In these 
writings, we see both criticism and approval, sometimes coexisting in the writ- 
ings of the same author. Taking Wen Tianxiang as an example, he gave gift writ- 
ings to four different practitioners of geomancy at different times, and made 
different comments on them. He criticized one for — in his view — mistakenly 
equating a successful official career with glory, wealth and rank, believing 
instead that people who lived in seclusion and enjoyed the pleasures of nature 
might be those endowed with the blessing of heaven.” The other three divin- 
ers were from his native-place and came from families who had engaged in 
geomancy for generations. They, therefore, received his support and approval. 
However, his writings show different degrees of appreciation. To a relatively 
young practitioner of geomancy, he offered advice and encouragement as a 
senior. He praised a second practitioner's ability to observe the geomorphol- 
ogy of mountains and rivers, and expressed his hope that they would meet 
again in the future. However, the one whom he approved of and acclaimed the 
most was the third, who had an outstanding ability to distinguish the topogra- 
phy of mountains and rivers, with whom Wen interacted for over a decade.” 
By observing the actual topography together with this practitioner, Wen not 
only corrected his previous misunderstanding of certain geomantic concepts, 


such as “the treasure lands" (baodi Œt), and his misjudgment of the ability 
of geomancy practitioners, but was also inspired by their conversations about 
geomantic theories. In addition, he showed similarly different attitudes in 
his writings toward several diviners with whom he was in close contact and 
with whom he inquired into and debated the principles and different views of 
fate. At the same time as he discovered that it was possible to make accurate 


76 A similar example can also be found in Zhou Zizhi, “Xinwei zashu,’ 7b-9a. 

77 Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng Wei shanren HZ i11 A" [(Writing) presented to the hermit Wei], 
in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 1, 14. 

78 These three persons were Huang Lin #43 (dates unknown), Li Duanji 42307 (dates 
unknown) and Huang Huanfu 3&/ft Hi (dates unknown). Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng Huang 
Lin Cuiwei xu,” 329; Wen, "Yu shanren Li Duanji 2211) A 424i ti” [(Writing) presented to 

the hermit Li Duanji], in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 9, 322-23; Wen, “Zeng shanren 

Huang Huanfu Hil) Ase Hi" [(Writing) presented to the hermit Huang Huanfu], in 


Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 9, 328-29. 
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predictions and thus praised a diviner and his fate-calculation book on which 
his predictions were based, he continued to argue ferociously with another 
practitioner who made inferences based on astrology,”? claiming that his pre- 
diction method and arguments were insufficiently credible.®° 

Moreover, even in the writings of the literati who defended the Confucian 
view of fate, diviners were not always depicted in a negative way; rather, there 
was both approval and criticism. Often, gift writings feature detailed descrip- 
tions of diviners and their expertise, affirming the accuracy of their predic- 
tions. On the other hand, these writings often highlight the uniqueness of the 
practitioner in question through criticizing mantic arts and divination more 
generally. For example, in a piece of writing presented to a practitioner of 
“five-element fortune-telling" (wuxing lunming hifi), Zhen Dexiu, on the 
one hand, praised him for deducing the five elements according to the "prin- 
ciples” (li ££), and displayed an affirmative attitude.*! On the other hand, Zhen 
emphasized his difference from other, ordinary diviners by pointing out that 
one may “not view him as a regular Yin and Yang practitioner" (wu yi yinyang- 
zhe liuliri (mu) zhi te Lee earl C A) 2).8? m another example, Zhen's 
tone shifted between praise, disappointment, and appreciation, thereby illus- 
trating his multi-faceted image of diviners. Because the diviner in question 
had thoroughly studied multiple methods of medicine and divination, Zhen 
Dexiu praised “the richness of his skills” (shen zai qi fuyu ji ye ERE ER ct). 
However, because of the Confucian understanding of divination as a "small 
way,” he regretted that “for those who follow [the small ways] too far, there is 
the danger of getting stuck" (gu bumian zhi yuan kong ni zhi ji HA BBE 
Zi). Nevertheless, he did not completely reject the value of divination. After 
personally experiencing the accuracy of the diviner's skills, he emphasized 
that one should not scorn the diviner's techniques and questioned whether 
“t can be discarded [only] because it is a small way?" (qi keyi xiaodao fei zhi hu 


79 Wen Tianxiang, “Zeng tanming Zhu Dounan xu HM (m ^K 2-8 H^" [Preface presented to 
diviner Zhu Dounan], in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 9, 326. 

80 Wen Tianxiang, “Song Peng Shuying xu XWW)” [Preface presented to Peng 
Shuying], in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 9, 321-22; Wen, “Ba Peng Shuying tanming 
lu BREAK fip EX’ [Postscript to the collection of Peng Shuying's discussions of fate], 
in Wenshan xiansheng quanji, juan 10, 349—50. For details of the interaction between Wen 
Tianxiang and the two diviners, see Liao, "Exploring the Mandates of Heaven." 

81 Given that Zhen Dexiu was an ardent proponent of Cheng Yi and Zhu Xi's learning, the 
word li 3 that he employs here probably referred to "the moral pattern of heaven, earth 
and humanity,” first explicated by Cheng Yi, followed by Zhu Xi. For the transformation of 
li FẸ, see Smith, Bol, Adler, and Wyatt, Sung Dynasty Uses of the I Ching, 257. 

82 Zhen Dexiu, “Zeng wuxing Ren jun Bing HZ T1171 (1:1 4" [Preface to the Five Element 
(master) Ren Bing], in Xishan xiansheng Zhen Wenzhong gong wenji, juan 35, 554. 
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HTJ bp NSEEZ ^F? ) In the end, he praised the diviner for diligently teaching 
his son and inducing him to seek a Confucian teacher. He happily interpreted 
this move as “a joyful change from [divination] techniques to Confucianism” 
(shi jiang bian fangji wei Ruzhe zhi men, you kexi ye ESE IT Fk Pale Ez o 
SCY Se tit).88 


Lastly, we can detect both the critical and the affirmative attitude of many 


literati in their engagement with the mantic literature of the time. First of all, 


the content of certain fate-calculation books (mingshu 13%) attracted criti- 
cism by the literati. Through editing and revising them, they hoped to remove 
the inadequate parts in order to dispel people’s doubts and contribute to the 
spread of morality. For example, some literati criticized these books for con- 
taining “base and shallow theories that have been recklessly added by medio- 
cre and preposterous people” (bei yongmiu zhi liu, wang zeng weilou zhi shuo 
(Ue Zn TIMIR ah),8* or argued “that they were deficient due to 
their disorder" (bing qi wuza jpjH-4#¢##).85 Hence, they wanted to “remove the 
heterodox and absurd passages” (qu qi xiedan zhi yan ZEE F), so that 
people “would not be deluded by strange theories and indulge in heretical 
ways" (bu huo yu yishuo, bu ni yu taqi #7 Beis Ba > 299i fthloz).86 Thereby, 


they aimed to transform them into “Confucian writings" (Ruzhe zhi yan R 


ZH" or “books that illuminate principles" (mingli zhi shu IHI > Ẹ).88 


This is why they revised those books. Secondly, however, many literati wrote 
prefaces and postscripts to the relevant works, or even edited them out of 
appreciation and approval. This indicates that they not only maintained a 
considerable degree of communication and interaction with the practitioners, 
but also that they recommended and endorsed their fate-calculation books. 
For example, Wen Tianxiang once enthusiastically revised a diviner’s book, 
believing that it could greatly increase the accuracy of previous fortune-telling 
books from eighty percent to ninety-seven-ninety-eight percent. He believed 


83 Zhen Dexiu, “Song Zhang Zongchang xu,” 449. 

84 Wu Cheng, "Zangshu zhu xu 2f 1XJY" [Preface to the commentary on The Book of 
Burial], in Wu Wenzheng ji, juan 23, 12a—b. 

85  CaiYuanding 2X 7G3E (1135-1198) was reported to have deleted more than half of The Book 
of Burial due to its heterogeneity. Yong Rong, Ji Yun et al., Zangshu, 1a—2b. 

86 — KeShanggian, "Zhouli tongjin xulun Jal 1588 4 5808" [Continued discussion on the past 
and present of the Rites of the Zhou], in Zhouli quanjing shiyuan, 17a-b. 

87 Zhu Yizun, “Dili jing xu SHELF” [Preface to the Path to Geomancy], in Pushu ting ji, 
juan 35, 14a—-15a. 

88 Ouyang Shoudao, “Zeng Song Yifu xu HÄ R3 Hj?" [Preface presented to Song Yifu], in 
Xunzhai wenji, juan u, 6b-8b. For the meaning of li 8, see footnote 81. 
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that by unifying the editing style of the old and new books, they could become 
more convenient and complementary in their applications.9? 

The above discussion shows that Wang Anshi's criticism and concern 
regarding the proliferation of the different factions of mantic arts and the 
omnipresence of their practitioners only conveys part of the literati's percep- 
tion at the time. Although many believed that various aspects relating to man- 
tic arts and their practitioners were indeed worthy of criticism, there were also 
many aspects worthy of appreciation. These different attitudes of criticism 
and approval did not reflect the viewpoints of two opposing groups of lite- 
rati, who each held exclusive, distinct opinions, because they often coexisted 
in writings by the same scholar. It is more likely that the literati adopted dif- 
ferent standpoints flexibly, depending on the occasion or their specific aim. 
Most of them would not hesitate to express appreciation and recognize the 
positive value of diviners and their mantic arts in terms of relieving anxiety, 
stimulating knowledge, and transmitting information. However, if the lite- 
rati discovered that certain diviners were simply flattering them for profit 
and appreciation, that the theories on which their predictions operated were 
unaligned with common sense and logic, or even when their knowledge was 
insufficiently profound, they would criticize them relentlessly. The literati's 
approval deserves special attention, however, as their criticism and deprecia- 
tion of mantic arts were continuous since the Han dynasty. The literati's close 
interaction with and open support and approval of diviners, on the other hand, 
became a widespread phenomenon only in the Song dynasty. This positive 
evaluation allowed diviners, who had become gradually marginalized in the 
political and academic sphere, to reverse and elevate their social status and 
image to a certain degree. 

At last, we can return to the example of Wang Anshi and reconsider the 
criticism and concern visible in his essay. Do these represent his overall atti- 
tude toward diviners and mantic arts? First, this kind of criticism not only 
appeared in this essay, but can also be seen in his other writings. A relatively 
obvious example is an essay named "Retort on fortune-telling" ("Tuiming dui 


Hm), which recounts how other people twice suggested to him that he 


89  WenTianxiang, “Zeng tanming Zhu Dounan xu,” 326. 

go Itis difficult to determine the date of this essay. Neither Li Deshen's Wang Anshi shiwen 
xinian nor Liu Chengguo's Wang Anshi nianpu changbian date it, while Li Zhiliang's EŻ 
^t, dated it to the eighth year of the Qingli JEJE (1075). However, because Li Zhiliang also 
dated “Bian shuo YF ait” to the eighth year of the Qingli JE reign, which differs from 
the date of the third year of Qingli given by Li Deshen and Liu Chengguo, the date when 


"Retort on Fortune-telling" was written may require further examination and verification. 
See Li Zhiliang, Wang Jinggong wenji jianzhu, vol. 2, juan 33, 128-1129, 1132. 
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should consult a reclusive scholar (chushi ii 


+) who was good at fate analysis 


(tuiming 1&3) about his status and fortune, but Wang declined. The second 
time he declined, he explained his reasons for doing so to his interlocutor: 


Whether one's noble or lowly is heaven's doing. Whether one's worthy or 
unworthy, [on the other hand], depends on one's own actions. I can know 
my own actions, [but] am I the only one who's ignorant about heaven's 
doings? If I’m worthy, may I be placed in a high position and then inevita- 
bly receive a high salary? If I’m unfortunate, poor and lowly due to the cir- 
cumstances, [does this imply] that I’m unworthy and may not be placed 
in a high position? If that was the case, then I'd rather eat simple, coarse 
food without feeling regret. If I'm wealthy and noble due to luck, then 
this's wrong. I know these things without a doubt, so what need is there 
to follow one of those [fortune-tellers]? Moreover, a superior man does 
not take fortune and misfortune into consideration. The superior man 
is always benevolent in his position and righteous in his conduct. Never 
would he go against benevolence and righteousness to become wealthy. 
If, [on the contrary], he would become miserable by being benevolent 
and righteous, he wouldn't care the least. It is for this reason that King 
Wen was detained at Youli and Confucius was trapped in Kuang. How 
was it possible that they, possessing the wisdom of the sages, could not 
escape misery and suffering? It is because there is the Dao in it.?! 


HER RAMAT 2 BRA > EFA * EBD C pins VK 
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He based his reasoning mainly on the Confucian view of fortune, and the sta- 


tus and role attributed to the mandate of heaven. One's fortune and status 


were the workings of the mandate of heaven and not of any concern to the 


virtuous person. Therefore, there was no need to consult fortune-tellers. The 


only thing individuals could control was their own virtue. Hence, only by striv- 


ing to take benevolence and righteousness as the standards for one's behavior 


91 


Wang Anshi, "Tuiming dui HEMM H” [Retort on divination], in Linchuan wenji, juan 70, 


3a-4b. 
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and cultivating oneself to await the heavenly mandate was one conforming to 
the correct path. 

In response, Wang’s interlocutor asked why many sages throughout history 
had been in humble positions while the unworthy enjoyed high rank and sta- 
tus. In response to this, Wang not only re-emphasized his dedication to the 
Confucian viewpoint, but also criticized the absurd, illusory nature of fortune- 
telling practices: 


The heavenly mandate is consistent, but people's situation may not 
always conform to it. Therefore, the superior man who cultivates himself 
to await [his] mandate and who preserves the Dao to serve [in office] 
during his time, will not be dispirited by the fleetingness of status and 
fortune. If you do not dedicate yourself to benevolence and righteous- 
ness and have faith in them, but urgently seek pleasure in such absurd, 
deceitful, illusory, strange theories, then are you not already lost??? 


ZR ÓB— ^ WLACZERABENÉGES ATR aR > TEAME 
I^ RREZ” TRREZHUES ^ FRAC Ern o MRA 
A ESSE PEZ ^ RUSSIE | 
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Apparently, in his essay “Retort on Fortune-telling,” Wang Anshi also firmly 
upheld the Confucian view of fate. However, if one carefully analyzes his life, we 
find that, while he adhered to the Confucian notion of fate, he was in fact also 
similar to the literati whom he criticized. He consulted diviners multiple times 
to predict the future, and maintained close interaction and mutually benefi- 
cial relationships with many diviners. For example, from the existing historical 
data, we know that he consulted several people, including Li Shining 4-- 
(dates unknown),?? Xu Shouxin,9?^ the monk Zhiyuan #72% (dates unknown),9° 
and the monk Huacheng, about his physiognomy and fate. Moreover, his ques- 
tions not only concerned his own fortune and status, but also the fate of his 
family members. Among them, Li Shining and Monk Huacheng, in particular, 


had closer interactions with him. The former lived in his house for six months 
and also received a poem from him in which he expressed his appreciation 


92 Ibid. Wang Anshi's arguments for upholding a Confucian view of fate, that he presented 
in the two essays “Bian shuo” and "Tuiming dui,” were highly praised by the Southern Song 
scholar, Huang Zhen 3 jeg (1212-1280). See Huang Zhen, Huang shi richao, juan 64, 16b. 

93 Sima Guang, Sushui jiwen, juan 16, 320-21; Wei Tai, Dongxuan bilu, juan 5, 54. 

94  ZhuYietal, Xujing chonghe xiansheng Xu Shenweng yulu, 617. 

95 Zhuang Chuo, Jile bian, juan 1, 6; Wang Anshi, “Yu Miaoying dashi shuo Bir» RK Bii" 
[An exploration addressed to Master Miaoying], in Linchuan wenji, juan 71, 19b—20a. 
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and gratitude.?6 Their close relationship is further substantiated by the fact 
that the anti-Wang Anshi group almost framed Li Shining for a crime.9” Several 
brush notes also indicate that Wang’s relationship with the monk Huacheng 


was rather unusual. According to the records of Hou Yanqing (X ERE (jinshi 


ya 


Æ of 1115), during the Yuanfeng 7t reign (1078-1085), Wang Anshi sum- 


moned Huacheng to inquire about his fate and whether he should resign from 
an important position: “Huacheng’s residence is close; please summon him 
here" (Huacheng zhuchu zai jin, ke ling hulai (EE FEBRAEAMT. > n] EEZ). This 
sentence reveals that Wang Anshi clearly knew where well-known diviners 


lived at the time. Huacheng replied: "[T]hirty years ago I foretold your honor's 


fate, and now you are in the position of prime minister (zaixiang 3444), what 
is there left to ask for?” (—--*EjijEHZveris ^ tbzeseTHo Ego j?) 
This answer reveals that Wang Anshi and Huacheng were old acquaintances. 


Not only had Wang consulted Huacheng thirty years previously, but the latter’s 
prediction also proved true. One scholar believes that this account is “purely 


wa ed 


fictional" (chun wei xiaoshuo jiayan &i 5/|N Z) However, Wang Anshi 


indeed had extensive contact with fortune-tellers. Moreover, the way in which 
his summoning of fortune-tellers is described is also consistent with the cir- 
cumstances at that time. In addition, the author, Hou Yanqing, pointed out 
the source of this event at the end of the essay, which was Liu Wen &I[[5] (dates 
unknown), son of Liu Guan STE (dates unknown), who was one of the pro- 


tagonists in the anecdote. Hence, it is very difficult to conclude that this is a 
fictitious event. 


96 Wang Anshi, “Ji Li Shining xiansheng Æt” [(A poem) sent to Mister Li 
Shining], in Li Bi, Wang Jinggong shi zhu, juan 19, 10a-b; Wang Anshi, “Zeng Li Shining 
daoren HF 3218 A" [(A poem) presented to the Daoist Li Shining], in Li Bi, Wang 

Jinggong shi zhu, juan 38, 6a—7b. In addition, Wang Anshi, like many literati, presented a 

poem to the diviner Cheng Weixiang FEIE% who was active during the Yingzong 9t 7x 

period (1063-1067). See Wang Anshi, "Ciyun pingfu zeng Sanling Cheng Weixiang ËR F 

FAHY = SE FE HER” [(A poem) presented to Cheng Weixiang from Sanling using (Wang) 
Pingfu's rhyming words], in Li Bi, Wang Jinggong shi zhu, juan 31, 2a—3a. 

97 Wei Tai, Dongxuan bili, juan 5, 54; Jiang Shaoyu, Huangchao leiyuan, juan 71, 3a—3b. For a 
discussion of this event, see Masaaki Chikusa, "So dai no jutsushi to shidaifu,” 479-93. 

98 Hou Yanging, Tuizhai bilu, 106-7. This note is also included in the following works from 
the Yuan, Ming and Qing dynasties: Tao Zongyi, Shuo fu, juan 37, 61b—62a; Peng Dayi, “Qu 
yi ji zao Æ Æ K- [If one is going, it is better to set off as soon as possible], in Shantang 
si kao, juan 165, 58b-59a; He Liangjun, Siyou zhai congshuo, juan 31, 3a; Pan Yongyin, 
Songbai leichao, juan 23, r/b-18a. However, the versions included in the latter three are 
simpler and do not contain this sentence. 

99  HouYanging, Tuizhai bilu, 106-7. 

100 Liu Chengguo, Wang Anshi nianpu changbian, vol. 5, juan 6, 1933-34. 
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Obviously, when Wang Anshi was facing diviners on all sides, he did not 
merely uphold Confucianism and indignantly criticize mantic arts. Like many 
literati at the time, he also interacted with diviners and expressed his approval. 
When he criticized diviners and mantic arts, Confucianism usually provided 
his theoretical basis and the principles for his actions. In his interactions with 
diviners, he often sought their help to resolve his doubts and relieve his stress. 
They could even become friends, with whom he interacted reqularly. Whether 
his attitude was critical or affirmative seems to have been dictated by the situ- 
ation. For example, in his essay “On Bian,” his critical attitude might indicate 
his regret that Confucianism was even less attractive than mantic arts. Hence, 
it might have been due to his over confidence and ambition to put the state 
in order when he first embarked on an official career. Moreover, at the court 
of Emperor Renzong (r. 1022-1063), Confucianism and mantic arts tended to 
become separated, which was perhaps another influencing factor. At that time, 
many literati advocated pragmatic political actions when faced with disasters, 
instead of resorting to mantic arts or prayer?! and later even the summoning 
of diviners or fortune-tellers was used as the grounds to impeach officials.!92 
The reasons why Wang contacted diviners and even interacted with them 
closely were similar to those of many other literati at the time, including peep- 
ing into his own and his family's future, and seeking guidance from time to 
time, when perplexed. In other words, Wang Anshi's treatment of diviners and 
mantic arts should not be considered a special case, but was relatively stan- 
dard at that time. 


6 Concluding Remarks 


The above shows that the literati still upheld the Confucian position and criti- 
cized mantic arts from time to time. However, their close interaction with 
diviners not only changed the latter's image and social status, but also indi- 
rectly reveals the subtle changes that occurred within the knowledge classi- 
fication and recognition of the literati. In the literati's writings, diviners were 
often described as sages who possessed insights into the future. These diviners, 
who were skilled at mantic arts and omnipresent in the Song dynasty, could 
provide guidance on crucial issues and, in terms of knowledge, could relate 


101 Chen Kanli, Ruxue, shushu yu zhengzhi, 271. 

102 For example, the various issues that the Palace Censor, Zhao Bian jt 1T (1008-1084), used 
to impeach Chen Zhizhong Diis P (990-1059) included his close contact with diviners 
who were skilled at predicting disasters, fortune and misfortune. Li Tao, Xu zizhi tongjian 
changbian, juan 178, 7b-8a. 
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to the concept of the prognostication of the heavenly will. Therefore, they 
became frequent visitors to the literati. The literati contacted and even con- 
sulted diviners about their fate mostly because they were attracted by their 
reputation for accuracy, besides occasional encounters and the fact that divin- 
ers often took the initiative to visit the literati at their home. They cared about 
the diviners’ ability to peep into the future, rather than their background or 
knowledge. Therefore, one often sees, in the historical materials, the literati 
praising general diviners more than Confucian-born fortune-tellers. Many 
literati were willing to provide not only generous material rewards, but also 
gift essays and other types of spiritual recognition to reward diviners for their 
fortune-telling services and sharing their fortune-telling theories. Moreover, 
the literati often maintained close contact with diviners in real life and even 
included them in their own social network. These actions allowed diviners not 
only to win various forms of rewards, but also to merge into the social network 
of the literati, become members of their community and access channels for 
information exchange. Thus, diviners gained an opportunity to expand their 
market and elevate their social status. 

The literati’s interaction with diviners, appreciation, exploration and criti- 
cism of mantic arts, and anxiety about Confucianism’s loss of status also show 
that they were gradually reconsidering how mantic arts were classified within 
the overall knowledge system. Several of the arguments were still based on the 
traditional concepts that classified the diviners or mantic arts that they trans- 
mitted as “small ways" or deprecated them as “absurd, deceitful, fake, strange” 
theories. However, with their spread and development in the Northern and 
Southern Song dynasties, many literati started to realize that Confucianism 
also faced challenges and threats from the “small ways” of mantic arts, in addi- 
tion to Buddhism and Daoism. Some literati vigorously criticized and rejected 
mantic arts in order to uphold the basic Confucian ideology and view of fate. 
Others recognized them, but also tried to uphold and promote the Confucian 
view of fate in their gift writings. Other literati further disclosed that mantic 
arts were not simply skills, but also significant for an in-depth exploration and 
understanding, and so worthy of the engagement of literati. When the “small 
ways” gradually broke free from the traditional framework, as indicated by the 
phrase “a superior man does not do it" ( junzi bu wei HT 75), the interaction 
between the literati and mantic arts gradually became more reasonable, and 
the long-accepted custom of using "the small ways" and "the orthodox way" 


(zhengdao 1E3&) to classify and evaluate knowledge and practices was revised. 


This gradual revision was key in transforming and elevating the social status 
and social image of mantic arts and their practitioners. 


(Translated by Frank Huifu Guo) 
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CHAPTER 8 
Popular Religion and Prognostication 


Philip Clart 


1 Introduction 


It is commonplace to say that all human beings seek assurance about their 
future; such supposed anthropological universals, if they can be proven, are 
interesting facts in themselves, of course; however, they are not the end, but 
only the beginning of the study of human cultures. Starting out from the 
assumption that the incest taboo was universal, Claude Lévi-Strauss launched 
into a wide-ranging cross-cultural investigation of kinship systems to investi- 
gate the different ways the incest taboo is integrated in them, thus arriving at 
crucial insights concerning group exogamy as the very foundation of society.! 
Similarly, the presence of techniques of prognostication in all (most?) human 
cultures as such does not yet tell us much about any of these cultures. If culture 
is indeed the human endeavour to create a meaningful world to live in,” it is 
only to be expected that this effort extends not only to the present and past, 
but also the future. For the student of human cultures, however, from such 
an a priori, but arguably well-founded anthropological assumption arise much 
more interesting questions concerning the forms and functions of prognosti- 
cation techniques in cultures past and present. Such an investigation will not 
just allow us to contemplate the vast variety of cultural arrangements — a joy 
in itself, to be sure — but promises to point us towards key variables in cultural 
notions and social structures, which will eventually enrich our fundamental 
understanding of human culture and society. This chapter will seek to illustrate 
this potential by not just listing and describing prognostication techniques 
prevalent in Chinese popular religion, but also by paying close attention to the 
ways in which such techniques contribute to the “world-making” of Chinese 
culture(s), here in particular in that cultural sphere conventionally designated 
as “popular religion.” 


1 Lévi-Strauss, Les structures élémentaires. 
2 Bergerand Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality. 
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2 Chinese Popular Religion 


Having written quite a bit about both empirical and conceptual aspects of 
“Chinese popular religion,” I shall draw on my previous work in delineating this 
chapter’s field of enquiry? This delineation will focus on the two adjectives, 
"Chinese" and “popular,” as this is not the place to enter the long-standing (and 
likely never-ending) debate about definitions of “religion.” 

The first adjective is the easier one: “Chinese” does not imply the existence 
of a homogenous and unitary culture, but serves as an umbrella term for a 
wide variety of cultural formations in- and outside of China proper. What justi- 
fies their subsumption under the moniker “Chinese” is their use of Chinese as 
the spoken and/or written language of their transmission, “Chinese” meaning 
here the large family of diverse dialects (topolects) gathered together with the 


official language of "Mandarin" (Putonghua #328, Huayu #238). 

The second adjective, “popular, is a little trickier, especially in conjunction 
with the noun, “religion.” While the problematic labels “Confucian,” “Daoist,” 
and “Buddhist” at least have more or less clearly identifiable counterparts in 
traditional Chinese usage, the term “popular religion” smacks of Orientalist 
imposition as it does not correspond to any immediately apparent pre-modern 
Chinese conceptual construct. Modern Chinese usage does have a variety of 
corresponding terms, most of which were imported as translations of Western 
terminology via Japan since the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Yet none of these terms provides a perfect match for the notion of “popular 
religion" as it is employed by Western students of Chinese religious life. This 
disconnect is one of the reasons why the very notion of "popular religion" 
has been and still is hotly debated among specialists, with various alterna- 
tives being proposed, such as folk religion, common religion, or local religion. 
They need to be mentioned merely to alert the reader to the fact that “popular 
religion" is primarily a heuristic concept and not an unambiguous empirical 
phenomenon. Heuristically, it allows the researcher to group together data 
that indicate systemic cohesion without being clearly identifiable with an 
(emically or etically named) cultural subsystem. Its purpose is not to serve as 
a residual category for the religious odds and ends that do not fit under the 
heading of one of the "great traditions," but to direct attention to the "lived 
religion" of Chinese people in different time periods and different regions of 
the Chinese cultural sphere. It is the religion of people of all classes beyond the 
institutional contexts immediately controlled and run by professional clergy 


3 See, for example, Clart, “Chinese Popular Religion,” and "The Concept of Popular Religion’? 
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or the central state authorities, yet these contexts may still play various roles in 
the sphere of popular religion. The heuristic key of “popular religion" opens up 
vistas of a vast religious landscape that includes diverse phenomena such as 
the ancestral cult at house altars and lineage halls, the worship of tutelary dei- 
ties at roadside shrines and village temples, the life-cycle rituals of families, the 
seasonal festivals of communities, and the beliefs and practices of numerous 
so-called “popular sects,” i.e., lay-based religious movements with their own 
scriptures, traditions, and leadership, separate from the major religious tradi- 
tions. Buddhism and Daoism as well as the state always featured in this “lived 
religion" in some fashion or other: For example, in many areas of China, the 
state tried to prohibit cults to certain deities while promoting those of oth- 
ers; religious specialists affiliated with one of the "Three Teachings" played 
important roles in familial death rituals; Buddhist monks or Daoist priests 
often served as hired care-takers in local temples. Yet in such instances, reli- 
gious specialists usually served specific roles within popular religion without 
controlling it or significantly changing its underlying logic; state influence, too, 
usually did not succeed in completely transforming local cults according to 
some government-decreed standard of ritual practice and ethical value. 

The present chapter will, therefore, consider the forms and functions of 
prognosticative techniques within the cultural sphere of "Chinese popular reli- 
gion" as defined above. Popular religion being an open heuristic category rather 
than a clearly delineated and enclosed cultural subsystem, there will inevitably 
exist numerous areas of overlap, mutual influence, and interaction with the 
subject matter of other chapters in this Handbook. So as to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, this chapter will focus on common prognostication techniques 
employed in present-day popular religion, with only limited historical depth. 


3 Types of Prognosticative Techniques 


In the narrow sense, prognostication is that subtype of divination directed 
towards future events and outcomes, but it is not easy — and in the context of 
popular religion arguably not meaningful — to distinguish it too strictly from 
other forms of divination, since the same techniques can be used to diagnose 
present situations and predict future outcomes. Indeed, both aspects are fre- 
quently closely intertwined. Divination blocks (see below) can be used to ask 
about causes of existing distress, methods to resolve it, and the future outcome 
of the application of such methods. Divination slips can predict future success 
or obstacles, or provide diagnoses and therapies for already existing diseases. 
A spirit-medium can provide insights into events past, present, and future. 
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Thus, prognostication is one mode of divination possible for the various tech- 
niques and their practitioners to be introduced in this chapter. In Chinese his- 
tory, the prognosticative mode was the politically most sensitive, especially 
when it involved predictions of dynastic change; for this reason, the legal codes 
of the Ming (1368-1644) and Qing dynasties (1644-1911) formally prohibited 
many of the practices to be described here.* 

Divination can be loosely defined as a practice of producing knowledge 
either based on divine or spiritual agency, or on a more or less esoteric sys- 
tem of reference available only to trained specialists.> The latter aspect could, 
of course, be understood to also include, for example, modern bio-medicine 
which is a closed, “esoteric” system of knowledge to the lay patient. And indeed, 
in popular religious settings practitioners of academic medicine are often seen 
as just one possible source of knowledge concerning health and healing, com- 
peting with other sources such as spirit-mediums or medical divination slips.® 
As divination techniques involving expert knowledge, such as geomancy and 
astrology, are addressed in more detail elsewhere in this volume,’ I will provide 
a brief overview of such options within popular religion, but give more atten- 
tion to forms of divination involving spiritual agency. 


4 Cosmos and Spirits in Popular Religion 


In the classical period a correlative cosmology took shape that remains influ- 
ential to the present day. Yin and yang, the Five Phases, the Eight Trigrams 
and 64 Hexagrams of the Book of Changes, the Ten Celestial Stems and Twelve 
Earthly Branches are key elements of a worldview based on the notion of an 
ordered cosmos whose laws and structures are intelligible and to some extent 
amenable to being employed for human purposes. Traditional sciences such as 
medicine, astronomy/astrology, agriculture, calendrics, alchemy, and various 
mantic arts are based on this correlative cosmology that continues to shape 
the basic worldview of Chinese popular religion. It is ubiquitously present in 
this cultural sphere in the shape of the almanac, a handbook that includes a 
calendar of the current lunar year, indicates the constellations of cosmic forces 


4 See, for example, Jiang, The Mandate of Heaven, 91-99. 

5 Cf Raymond Bloch's distinction of “divination inspirée" and “divination par les signes" in 
Greco-Roman antiquity, and Philip M. Peek's differentiation between "inspirational (posses- 
sion) and non-inspirational divination" in African contexts. Bloch, La divination, 13; Peek, 
“Introduction,” 12. 

6 Kleinman, Patients and Healers. 

7 See the contributions by Marc Kalinowski and Richard Smith in this volume. 
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for each day of that year, and provides practical advice on the consequences 
of these constellations in terms of auspicious and inauspicious activities. Few 
temples and traditionally-minded homes go without this crucial cosmological 
reference source.? 

Of the mantic arts mentioned, geomancy shall here exemplify the role 
and importance of correlative cosmology within popular religion. Also called 
fengshui JzK (wind-and-water), geomancy analyzes the streams of cosmic 
forces criss-crossing space so as to locate human dwellings (both for the living 


and for the dead) in such a way that they profit from these force constella- 
tions rather than be harmed by them. This traditional science has diversified 
into several different schools with different methods and theories, but basic 
notions are shared and a consensus exists on the fundamental features of 
desirable locations. Thus, a geomantically favourable location for a tomb 
should face south (ideally towards a water current) and be protected towards 
the north by an elevation, with ridges flanking the tomb site on its eastern and 
western sides. Such a location concentrates positive energies in the tomb, ben- 
efiting both the deceased and his or her descendants. Innumerable stories tell 
of riches, progeny, and success in the civil examinations owed to the superior 
qualities of the ancestors' tombs; conversely, setbacks and streaks of misfor- 
tune may be corrected by resituating the dwellings of both living and dead 
family members, though this might also become a source of conflict among 
family members as specific sites may have differential effects on individuals 
and branches within the family. Similarly, geomancy furnishes a language of 
resistance and competition in conflicts between local communities about 
resource allocation or between local communities and state agencies, for 
example, when infrastructure projects such as railway lines, roads, bridges, or 
canals are deemed to disturb the geomantic properties of the community's ter- 
ritory.? Sometimes criticized by Confucians for its underlying profit motive, the 
basic effectiveness of geomancy was rarely questioned in traditional China.!° 
In Imperial China, professional practitioners of geomancy were often failed 
examination candidates; to the present day, the geomancer is often endowed 
with an aura of traditional erudition and is hired as a technical expert rather 
than a religious specialist. 


8 Morgan, Le Tableau du Boeuf du Printemps’, Smith, Fortune-Tellers and Philosophers, 
74-91; Palmer, T'ung Shu. 


9 On social and political uses of geomancy, see Freedman, “Geomancy”; Smith, Fortune- 
Tellers and Philosophers, chapter 4; Li, "Chinese Geomancy and Ancestor Worship," 
329-38. 


10  Ebrey “Sung Neo-Confucian Views on Geomancy’; Liao, “Exploring Weal and Woe.” 
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However, this cosmos operating by the interplay of abstract forces is also 
populated by personal beings who interact with humans and influence their 
existence. In popular religion, there are three major types of such beings: 
gods, ghosts, and ancestors. Most of these are not only imagined and depicted 
anthropomorphically, but are in fact human in origin. This is most easily 
understood in the case of ancestors, who in life were human beings and now 
exist as spirits honoured and cared for by their living descendants. Ghosts are 
spirits of the dead as well, except that they have no descendants who would 
look after them; hence they roam around unattached to a kin group and may 
create all kinds of troubles and misfortunes. Gods are powerful spirits repre- 
senting public order and values and are imagined to be organized into a celes- 
tial bureaucracy headed by the Jade Emperor. Many gods were once human, 
but ascended to divine status after their deaths because of their extraordinary 
merits or powerful reputation. One of the most common deities of popular 
religion, the red-faced Guangong []Z< (Lord Guan), whose shrines are found 
in many Chinese restaurants across the world, was in his life-time the famous 
general Guan Yu JJ (?-219 CE), whose martial exploits were immortalized 
in the famous novel Sanguozhi yanyi = Edi 43s (The romance of the Three 
Kingdoms).!! Just as humans can after death join the ranks of the gods, ghosts, 
or ancestors, so is it possible for spirits to move from one category into another. 
Ancestors become ghosts when their line of descendants dies out or ceases to 
worship its ancestors. Ghosts may become ancestors by posthumously adopt- 
ing descendants who will perform sacrifices to them. Ghosts may rise into the 
ranks of the gods when they prove themselves to be powerful and willing to use 
their powers for the benefit of humans.’ The most widely worshipped deity in 
Taiwan (and in many, mostly coastal areas of mainland China) is Mazu #544, 
also known by her title Tianhou KJA (Empress of Heaven). She was the daugh- 
ter of a fisherman in the southeastern province of Fujian, who died unmarried 
(and therefore without descendants), but whose spirit soon acquired the repu- 
tation of protecting fishermen and other seafarers against the dangers of the 
oceans. She thus attracted worshippers who spread her stories and increased 
her reputation for efficacy (ling #8), i.e., her willingness and ability to fulfil 
requests put to her in prayers. If a deity loses its ling, the number of worship- 
pers will dwindle and its cult will eventually vanish. Thus there exists a close 
reciprocal relationship between spirits and humans, each side depending in 
some way on the other.? 


11 On Guan Yu's deification, see ter Haar, Guan Yu. 
12 Harrell, "When a Ghost Becomes a God." 
13 Sangren, History and Magical Power. 
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Gods, ghosts, and ancestors are distinguished ritually by the different kinds 
of sacrifices offered them and the different locations at which these sacrifices 
are performed. Thus, in many areas of Taiwan gods receive odd (= yang Ez) 
numbers of incense sticks, while ancestors receive even (= yin jÈ) numbers; 
gods are offered gold “spirit money,’ while ghosts and ancestors are given sil- 
ver money. Food offerings for gods are uncooked and uncut, while those for 
ghosts are cooked, but uncut, and those for ancestors are cooked and cut.* 
Thus, ritual serves as a code by means of which categorical distinctions are 
expressed. The code may be used creatively to shift the recipients from one 
category to another. This happens, for example, when a ghostly entity acquires 
more and more divine characteristics and begins to receive offerings proper to 
gods from some worshippers, while others may still be continuing to treat it 
ritually as a ghost. 

Their tripartite categorization parallels three social worlds relevant to ordi- 
nary Chinese past and present: family and kinship (ancestors), state and public 
order (gods), and the forces of disorder and anti-structure (ghosts). The spirit 
world as Durkheimian mirror of social realities, however, is not static, but 
changes with the shifting social experiences of humans. An important study 
has shown, for example, that the significance of ghosts has shifted in north- 
ern Taiwan from threatening entities akin to bandits and marauders within 
the unsettled socio-political conditions of the nineteenth century to pitiful 
beggars and outsiders in the largely stable and prosperous Taiwanese society 
of the late twentieth century. This shift is traceable in the changing style and 
intensity of rituals performed annually for the propitiation of hungry ghosts.!6 
Furthermore, the bureaucratic metaphor does not completely explain the 
complexity and flexibility of the popular pantheon. While many gods are 
viewed and addressed as celestial functionaries and are organized in a bureau- 
cratic hierarchy from the lowly local earth god over the city god all the way 
up to the Jade Emperor, other deities stand outside these official structures of 
power. The just-mentioned goddess Mazu is a case in question, as are all female 
deities who are by their gender excluded from participation in the patriarchal 
imperial bureaucracy and wield their powers through unofficial, but by no 
means less efficacious channels." Other deities are unconventional mavericks 
whose assistance is often sought by marginal (and sometimes shady) 


14 Feuchtwang, "Domestic and Communal Worship." 

15 Weller, Resistance, Chaos and Control. 

16 Weller, Unities and Diversities. 

17 Sangren, "Female Gender in Chinese Religious Symbols.” 
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individuals and groups.!® Thus the interrelationship of religious and social 
realities is complex and varies over time. 

In an orderly and intelligible cosmos there can be no omnipotent deity. 
Instead, the role and function of both humans and spirits is that of actors on a 
cosmic stage. The stage and the play set limits on their actions, but they have 
different degrees of freedom to improvise and develop their parts. The resul- 
tant interactions of the players create much of the drama that is Chinese popu- 
lar religion. 


5 Divination as Communication 


Divination is a key form of interaction between humans and the spirit world 
as it was outlined above. It seeks to obtain specific information from spiritual 
interlocutors by means of various methods such as the throwing of divination 
blocks, drawing of lots, and spirit possession. These can be separated function- 
ally from other forms of communication (such as prayer and sacrifice), but 
practically the latter are indispensable as they serve to establish the relation- 
ship between spirit and supplicant within which divination becomes possible. 
Thus, for example, the throwing of divination blocks is framed by prayers of 
supplication and thanks, vows, as well by as sacrificial acts (typically the burn- 
ing of incense). The divination itself is thus just a stage in a more complex 
communicative process that establishes social relations. As we will see below, 
it is very important to keep the social dimensions of divinatory practices 
in mind and not to commit to an overly narrow perspective on technical 
aspects alone. 

Nevertheless, it is with the techniques more narrowly circumscribed that we 
shall begin. The earliest attempt at a classification of divination techniques in 
Chinese (or rather Taiwanese) popular religion was provided by anthropolo- 
gist Emily Martin Ahern in her book Chinese Ritual and Politics.!? Similar to the 
approach taken above of distinguishing two basic types of divination, Ahern 
separates 


divinatory acts that involve interpersonal transactions from those that 
involve causal or other connections. One set of divinatory methods 
should be described as interpersonal in the sense that they are explic- 
itly understood as efforts to communicate with the gods. Another set 


18 Shahar and Weller, Unruly Gods. 
19 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics. 
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of methods do not involve forms of communication between sentient 
beings as a central feature: instead they are concerned with understand- 
ing forces and processes that operate in the world.?° 


While in my view the interpersonal aspects of, say, geomantic consultations 
in practice should not be underestimated, it is certainly correct to empha- 
size the intrinsically interpersonal nature of techniques such as divination 
blocks, lots, and spirit-mediumship. These latter types are arranged by Ahern 
on a continuum of more or less “restricted codes,” depending on the quality 
of the conversation possible. The most restricted code is provided by divina- 
tion blocks, two crescent-shaped wood blocks, flat below and curved above, 
whose combinations as they are dropped on the ground provide only three 
possible answers by spirits to the questions posed by human interlocutors: 
affirmative (flat/curved), negative (curved/curved), and indeterminate (flat/ 
flat). With this limited range of answers, any elaboration of the “conversation” 
depends on the human interlocutor’s continuous reframing of his or her ques- 
tions, a process which has been shown to involve an acute awareness of statis- 
tical probabilities in the results to be expected from the fall of the divination 
blocks.?! Nevertheless, this is the most common method for divinatory com- 
munication with spirits of all kinds and is used for many purposes, ranging 
from the resolution of individual life problems (e.g., prediction of examination 
success) over family matters (e.g., obtaining the ancestors' permission in major 
decisions such as weddings and funerals) to community matters (such as the 
appointment of an “incense-burner master,” luzhu Ji& ^, as the person respon- 
sible for organizing a religious festival, or determining a deity's will in appoint- 
ing a new spirit-medium). As we can see from these examples, prognostication 
in the narrow sense is only a part of the divinatory communication carried on 
by means of the divination blocks. In fact, this points to a way that one might 
elaborate Ahern's model further. While she is certainly correct in pointing out 
the highly restricted nature of the code used for the spirits' answers, the divi- 
nation blocks in no way restrict the questions that can be asked by the suppli- 
cant. Any and all questions can be asked and answers obtained, even while the 
latter are limited to three options. 


20 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 45. Compare this to Stéphanie Homola’s similar differ- 
entiation of "inductive/intuitive" and “deductive” forms of divination, the former involv- 
ing “communication with a non-human entity,” the latter not; Homola, “Judging Destiny,” 
40; Homola, “Pursue Good Fortune,” 124-25. 

21 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 45-47; Jordan, Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors, 61-64. 
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The next major type of divination, the drawing of lots (chougian FH), rep- 


resents a code that is simultaneously more open and more restricted. It is more 
open in that more complex answers can be generated; at the same time, the 
applicability of the divinatory texts is frequently limited by means of a framing 
text to a fixed set of thematic fields, such as health, career, examinations, etc. 
The technique requires the drawing of a numbered lot, generally from a cylin- 
drical container placed on a temple’s altar; the number corresponds to a poem 
printed on a slip of paper. The poem needs to be interpreted by the supplicant 
or by a temple caretaker charged with this task. Often such divination slips 
contain aids to interpretation by providing a general indication of the degree 
of auspiciousness or inauspiciousness and/or providing brief exegeses in rela- 
tion to particular subject matters (such as the health, career, etc. mentioned 
above). Lots and their corresponding divination slips come most frequently 
in sets of sixty or a hundred, and are provided for use mostly in popular reli- 
gious and Daoist temples devoted to the gods who are seen as the providers 
(and sometimes authors) of these metrical prognostications; by contrast, the 
divination blocks previously treated can be encountered and employed in a 
greater variety of settings, including family altars, ancestral temples, and ghost 
shrines.22 Chougian is usually employed in the resolution of individual or 
household concerns; different from the divination blocks, this method is rarely 
(if ever) employed in larger community contexts. This is likely due to that fact 
that public divination is generally intended to reach a quick and clear-cut deci- 
sion in potentially contentious issues of public debate (such as the appoint- 


ment of a luzhu, the rebuilding of a temple, the holding of a jiao if ritual, etc.). 


While divination by the throwing of blocks yields simple up or down votes, 
the poems resulting from qian divination have several possible readings, which 
may serve to increase rather than end public debate about the issue at hand. 
The third type of divination discussed by Ahern is communication with/ 
through a possessed medium. This type provides the least restricted code for 
both questions and answers, though the specific degree of openness again 
depends on the specific type of mediumship employed. As this is a rather wide 
and complex field of inquiry, I shall treat it in the following separate section. 


22 On this system of divination see Banck, Das chinesische Tempelorakel; Banck, Das chi- 
nesische Tempelorakel, Vol. 2, Ubersetzungen und Analysen; Lin, Qianzhan yu Zhongguo 
shehui wenhua. A specialized form of this divination method are sets of divination slips 
devoted to the provision of medical prescriptions, so-called yaoqian S£ $& (medical oracle 
slips). See Yoshimoto, Taiwan simiao yaoqian yanjiu. 
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How does a person become a spirit-medium? For the Chinese cultural sphere,?3 
the answer most commonly reported is: a medium is chosen by the gods, 
mostly against his or her own will. Field researchers again and again stress the 
supposedly involuntary character of the process: prospective mediums suffer 
seizures, hallucinations, or strange ailments that are interpreted as a deity’s 
call to surrender to it. Often they struggle against the god, refusing to lend their 
body to the divine spirit. Many, but by no means all, candidates ultimately suc- 
cumb and restructure their lives to accommodate the possession experiences. 
Thereby they become important communication channels with the realm 
of the gods for their local community. A brief look at some ethnographical 
accounts of spirit-mediums (táng-ki X£E() in Hokkien dialect areas will suf- 
fice to sketch this standard view of Chinese mediumism. Writing about late 
nineteenth-century Amoy (Xiamen J£), Jan Jakob Maria de Groot states: 


It is generally asserted, that the capacity to be an animated medium for 
gods and spirits is no acquisition, but a gift which manifests itself spon- 
taneously. It happens indeed, especially at religious festivals, celebrated 
in temples with great concourse of people, that a young man suddenly 
begins to hop, dance and waddle with wild or drowzy looks, and nervous 
gestures of arms and hands. Bystanders grasp his arms and sustain him, 
knowing that, while in this condition, his fall to the ground may cause 
sudden death. All onlookers at once realize the fact that one of the gods 
whose images stand in the temple, or some other spirit, has "seized the 
youth,” liáh tang, and the parish will henceforth rejoice in the possession 
of one more medium for its intercourse with the divine world.?* 


David Jordan, writing about the village of “Bao-an” in 1960s southern 
Taiwan, confirms the involuntary character of the medium's selection and rein- 
forces this image by referring to the prospective medium’s active resistance to 
the call: 


23 By Chinese cultural sphere I mean all those populations that, in spite of all their regional 
variations, are culturally part of Chinese civilization. This includes the Han populations 
of the People's Republic of China, Taiwan, Southeast Asia, and overseas Chinese commu- 
nities throughout the world. 

24 de Groot, The Soul and Ancestral Worship, 1270. 
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The job is not one that people enjoy, or so it is claimed. Nearly all tang-ki 
maintain that they tried every possible inducement to persuade the pos- 
sessing god to select someone else before they finally surrendered before 
the inevitable.25 


Jordan goes on to relate the story of the village medium Guo Tian-huah who 
resisted the advances of the deity for several years before finally becoming its 
medium.?6 This pattern of resistance is indeed a common element in the life 
stories of many mediums. The first case described in Timothy Lane's fascinat- 
ing psychological study of Taiwanese mediums replicates this pattern. The 
"reluctant medium" Chen Ling-mei resisted for about two years before becom- 


ing a speaking medium (qiaoshou #%-) in a sectarian group (Yiguan Dao — 


£138).7" In fact, the theme of resistance is so widespread that it is sometimes 


seen as a routinized stock feature of a medium's career, serving to establish the 
sincerity of the medium in the eyes of the community.?® 

In folk theory, involuntary possession is usually explained as being due to 
certain defects in the medium’s “eight characters" (bazi /\), which predes- 
tine him or her to a short life span. The defectiveness of his or her destiny 
simultaneously explains the medium’s susceptibility to trance behaviour and 
indicates that the gods’ sometimes violent advances are actually motivated by 
compassion, as mediums can lengthen their life-span by lending their body to 
a deity.?9 

The prospective medium’s resistance is commonly explained by reference 
to the low prestige enjoyed by the spirit-medium. As with so many elements in 
our understanding of Chinese religions, this too goes back to de Groot’s monu- 
mental Religious System of China: 


Most of these dancing dervishes come from the lower classes. People of 
good standing seldom debase themselves to things which [...] were spo- 
ken of in terms of contempt by the holy I-yin thirty-five centuries ago, 
however frequently they may have recourse to them for revelation of 
unknown things.?? 


25 Jordan, Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors, 71. 

26 Ibid., 71-72. 

27 Lane, “The Left Hand of God,” 52-53. 

28 See, for example, Jordan, Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors, 73; Xiaolingyi, Tongji zhuotou zhi 
yanjiu, 31. 

29 This folk theory is widely reported in the secondary literature, starting with de Groot, The 
Soul and Ancestral Worship, 1269. It has been analyzed in the greatest detail by Brigitte 
Baptandier; see Berthier, "Enfant de divination"; Baptandier, *Faconner la divinité en soi." 

30 de Groot, The Soul and Ancestral Worship, 1270. 
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Echoing in de Groot's words are the attitudes of the traditional Chinese 
elite, who have looked down upon the practitioners of what de Groot calls 
^Wu-ism" ever since the firm establishment of a Confucian orthodoxy in the 
Han dynasty?! Were these attitudes shared by the "lower classes" from which 
the mediums were recruited? Here the consensus of the more recent eth- 
nographic literature seems to be that the medium may play an enormously 
important and prestigious role in community affairs, but can wield his or her 
power only while in trance. In other words, respect is accorded to the possess- 
ing deity, not to the possessed individual, who out of trance typically occupies 
no particularly exalted position.?? 

This pattern of involuntary mediumship dominates the image of Chinese 
spirit-mediumship among the Western academic community. However, along- 
side the highly visible and dramatic possession performance of the táng-ki 
there exists a different form of spirit-mediumship, more subdued in style and 
more highly regarded by the traditional elite: spirit-writing. Here a medium 
communicates a deity's statements not by spoken words but in writing, often 
by means of a “planchette,” a term borrowed from Western spiritualism for 
the Y-shaped wooden implement used to trace characters on a sand-covered 
surface. A scribe copies the characters onto paper and the resulting texts are 
regarded as sacred writ and are often printed for either group-internal or gen- 
eral distribution. Such "literate" mediumship carried considerable prestige and 
was employed by many groups and classes.?? A significant portion of scrip- 
tures in the Daoist Canon were revealed in spirit-writing séances, while many 
literati of the late Imperial period patronized spirit-writing groups where they 
could communicate and exchange poetry with the spirits of great thinkers and 
poets of the past. Spirit-writing serves to the present day as an important mode 
of communication between humans and gods, and as a source of scriptural 
revelation in popular religion.?^ Elsewhere I have argued that the higher pres- 
tige accruing to spirit-writing is linked to its voluntary, "cultivational" nature, 
i.e., to an understanding of mediumship as a personal spiritual achievement 
rather than an affliction.?5 Against this background, it becomes understand- 
able that spirit-writing was widely used in late Imperial and modern China 
to produce lengthy texts on moral admonishment and spiritual cultivation. 


31 See de Groot, The Soul and Ancestral Worship, 187-1242, for a history of Confucian- 
*Wu-ist" relations. For a more recent assessment, see Sutton, “From Credulity to Scorn.” 

32 See, for example, Jordan, Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors, 73, 84-86; Sutton, “Ritual Trance 
and Social Order.” 

33 Clart, “Moral Mediums.” 

34 Jordan and Overmyer, The Flying Phoenix. 

35 Clart, "Moral Mediums.” 
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Large parts of the Qing dynasty collection Daozang jiyao 3535889 (Essentials 
of the Daoist Canon) were produced by means of spirit-writing, especially by 
literati-patronized cult groups focusing on the deity Lüzu 1H (Lü Dongbin 
= ie], Fuyou Dijun ?£ £558 ).36 This text production continues to the pres- 
ent day outside of the Chinese mainland, such as in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 
among overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. These texts could be regarded as 


divinations in that they convey divine knowledge to humans, and some are 


prognosticative, offering prophecies concerning future calamities. However, 
they typically lack the dialogic nature of the other methods described above, 
being cast as either sacred scriptures (jing 2%) or various kinds of treatises and 
essays to instruct the cult's followers (and often society at large) in moral and 
spiritual practice. This is often couched in eschatological language concern- 
ing the moral degeneration of society; the prophesied divine punishment for 
humanity's depravity can only be avoided by sedulously following the revealed 
text's teachings. Thus, these spirit-written texts are better understood as revela- 
tions that prescribe remedies for the ills of the world, and in the process help to 
meld their believers into moral communities of practitioners. 

I propose to limit the use of "divination" in this context to usages of the 
planchette in the kind of dialogic settings pointed at earlier, i.e., for the resolu- 
tion of specific issues brought to the gods' attention by individuals or groups. 
Here spirit-writing can fulfil functions in a fairly open code similar to that of 
the speaking medium, though in practice communication tends to be more 
restricted owing to limitations on both the divine and the human side. In many 
modern cult groups, the questioner typically submits his or her queries in writ- 
ing and receives an answer in the same format. Follow-up questioning is rare, 
and often the supplicant may not even be present in person. Even where the 
supplicant is present and poses his or her questions orally, the deity's replies 
tend to be succinct owing to the somewhat laborious process of tracing and 
copying the characters.?” This brevity is often further enhanced by the use of 
literary Chinese as the preferred idiom of divine communication. However, 
keeping these practical limiting factors in mind, spirit-writing can in principle 
be used for any kind of communication. And in fact, while the historical record 
has preserved mostly longer revelatory texts and allows us only occasional 


36 See the ongoing collaborative Daozang jiyao i 38,48 Z project at Kyoto University and 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong, http://www.daozangjiyao.org/DZJY_E/Project.html 
(last accessed on June 16, 2017). Lai, Daozang jiyao, tiyao. 

37 Though this is circumvented in many modern spirit-writing cults by forgoing use of the 
planchette for more informal purposes such as individual divination. Nowadays, the 
medium in such cases often writes out the deity’s replies directly with pen on paper, thus 
greatly speeding up the process. 
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glimpses of more informal divinatory uses of the technique, modern ethno- 
graphic evidence shows that such use of the planchette is very common. Most 
spirit-writing cults that conduct formal text-writing séances also provide space 
for divinatory sessions devoted to individual queries submitted. Such sessions 


are often called jishi ##t+ (relieving the world) as opposed to the text produc- 


tion (zhushu 424) of the formal séances. As a technique, spirit-writing is also 
widely used outside of spirit-writing cults proper; in Taiwan, one will often find 
mediums at local temples employing spirit-writing in their own consulting ses- 
sions. Both inside and outside of spirit-writing cults, the planchette may also 
be used to write out charms (fu f$) and prescriptions for the supplicant's use.38 
One variant, but in the popular context very widespread, form of spirit-writing 
is the use of a “divining chair" (jiaozi $&[f, Hokkien Kio-á), a small wooden 
chair handled by two persons; once the chair (or one or both of its handlers — 
interpretations differ)?? becomes possessed, it starts tracing out characters on 
a tabletop (not in sand). This kind of writing is hard to decipher and its con- 


struction often owes more to the ingenuity of the interpreter (zhuotou 5.58) 
than to the actions of the chair itself. 


7 Social Functions of Divination 


Above I followed the main drift of existing scholarship on divination in 
Chinese popular religion in focusing on the communicative functions and 
properties of divinatory techniques. This approach helps to profile the nature 
of communication, but it only catches a partial picture in that it neglects the 
social context in which divination takes place. This is immediately apparent 
in the “divining chair" séances, which may be devoted to either communal, 
household, or individual concerns, but even household and individual mat- 
ters are negotiated in public divination sessions involving other members of 
the community, who may freely join in the discussion of the issue at hand. 


A recent study of religious specialists in northern Shaanxi Pky province, in 
the fabled revolutionary base area of Yanan %E%, shows that divination ses- 
sions performed by spirit-mediums are public events that create 


38  Insuch cases, the medium either uses a writing brush directly or by having it attached to 
the tip of the planchette. 
39 Jordan, Gods, Ghosts, and Ancestors, 64—67; Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 49—50. 
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a new kind of social space where people mingle together and share their 
experiences of inauspiciousness and health problems regardless of social 
status or whether they are rural or urban, haves or have-nots.^? 


The dramatic qualities of spirit possession thus provide a stage on which pri- 
vate and public concerns are merged and a sense of community is created. 
This public quality adheres even to fortune-telling by specialists who do not 
undergo spirit possession. Especially in rural settings individual fortune-telling 
is often a public event that involves neighbours, friends, and onlookers who 
all feel free to pitch into the discussion.*! Such (semi-)public divination ses- 
sions thus serve psychological functions by allowing individuals to verbalize 
their problems and obtain understanding and support; at the same time, they 
serve important social functions by bringing conflicts out into the open and, 
ideally, resolving them in a quasi-public debate. The medium as a spokesper- 
son of the gods in particular is often able to “mediate” in more than one sense 
of the word, serving as arbiter of social conflict, instrument of social control, 
and focal point of community formation. In Taiwan, spirit-mediums perform 
the last-named function also for rural migrants in the city where they recon- 
stitute the close bonds of village life in voluntary associations formed around 
a spirit-medium.?? Thus, the cultural meanings of divination do not reside 
merely in the techniques themselves, but in their social context and in the 
uses to which they are put. This social dimension is crucial in the study of any 
practice in Chinese popular religion, including the seemingly most technical 
forms of divination. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Daoism and Divination 
Fabrizio Pregadio 
The “Procedures Concerning the Administration of Daoist Monasteries and 


Temples,” first formulated by the China Taoist Association (Zhongguo Daojiao 
xiehui FRE 210055 $7) in 1988 and officially issued in 1992, states in one of its 


e 


sections: 


Within monasteries and temples it is forbidden to practice feudal super- 
stitious activities, including performing trance dances, exorcism, physi- 
ognomy, “fate calculation” (suanming), glyphomancy (cezi, divination 
through the analysis of written characters), divination by means of tri- 
grams and hexagrams, topomancy ( fengshui), and spirit-writing (fuji), 
which upset public security, defraud people, and harm the population’s 
physical and mental health.! 


ELA ADs. ERU. AA. Sta. Se. bE. AAK, il 
SEHE BL TEST YR ZAG AEA S f AR Oe BE A SE TY 


In the current statute, issued in 2010 and modified in 2015, this rule is phrased 
differently, but the wording is still broad enough to include the mantic arts.” 
Both versions would suggest that Daoism — under the control of the Chinese 
government and in agreement with it — not only prohibits the use of divination 
within its main institutions, but also dissociates itself from the mantic arts as 
a whole. Yet, while this is in several cases true, we also know that Daoism and 


1 “Zhongguo Daojiao xiehui guanyu Daojiao gongguan banfa F EEDÉE 4 2: KP IAL 

E BE JM" This document was published in the journal of the China Taoist Association, 
Zhongguo Daojiao "P E38 FX 1992.4. 

2 The current statute does not mention specific divination techniques and does not use the 
word “superstition” (mixin Xi). Emphasis instead is placed on “illegal and illicit activities” 
(weifa luanji huodong XXE RLEO 158], effectively delegating the whole matter to the PRC 
laws and regulations (both national and local) on this subject. As of this writing, the cur- 
rent statute is published under the title "Daojiao gongguan banfa XÉ ZI x BLUES FREE" in 
the website of the Chinese Taoist Association (www.taois.org.cn), in the section “Rules and 
Regulations for the Chinese Daoist World" (“Zhongguo Daojiaojie guizhang zhidu "Ei 
AUF ALE fll] E"). I am grateful to several colleagues who have helped me to identify these 
sources. 
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various forms of divination have been in a close, though often controversial, 
relationship for almost two millennia. 

This relationship has been noticed and discussed by several scholars. As 
Mark Csikszentmihalyi remarks, “the Daoist religion in both its worldview 
and practices derives to a large extent from the cosmology and mantic prac- 
tices of the Han dynasty.” The historical and intellectual relation between the 


techniques of the Han-dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE) fangshi 7j E, or “masters 
of the methods, and some later Daoist practices has also been repeat- 
edly pointed out. With regard to the works cited in relevant sections of the 
bibliographic chapters of the Hanshu 17% (History of the Han Dynasty), 
Csikszentmihalyi continues: 


Many of the practices outlined in the texts also appear in later Daoist 
collections. This is true of two areas in particular: the complex of medi- 
cal and immortality techniques and the techniques for determining 
auspiciousness that involve spirits and demons.... The Han interest in 
evaluating the best time or day for a given activity is at the center of the 
“Numerical Algorithms and Techniques" [shushu ŽK] category, and 
some of these techniques also overlap with those found in later Daoist 
texts. The twelve spirits of the cosmic board [shi 3X] are connected with 
the calendar in several texts in the Daoist Canon.* 


With the class of practitioners designed as fangshi — a general definition of 
experts in various techniques, from divination and astronomy to medicine 
and “immortality practices" — we are indeed close to what Daoism would 
become in later times: rather than the “shaman” (with his or her ecstasies and 
trances), the diviner (who often fashions a “rational” world relying on images 
and emblems with precise meanings and functions) may be seen as the pre- 
decessor of the Daoist master and the Daoist priest — although, as we shall 
see, this is precisely one of the reasons of the Daoist conflict with divination.5 
Similarly, Isabelle Robinet noticed with regard to the Daoist ritual space that 
"the schematic structure of this world is exactly the same as that found in the 
divination tablets [shi XX] of the Han ... [Daoist] ritual can thus be seen as 
drawing directly from the calendrical computations and speculations of the 


3 Csikszentmihalyi, “Han Cosmology and Mantic Practices,” 53. 

4 Ibid. 65. On the divination works cited in the Hanshu, see the article by Marc Kalinowski in 
the present volume. See also Kalinowski, "Technical Traditions in Ancient China and Shushu 
Culture in Chinese Religion,” and Raphals, “Divination in the Han Shu Bibliographic Treatise.” 

5 For remarks on the figures of shaman, the diviner, and the Daoist priest, see Lagerwey, 
"Écriture et corps divin," 282-83. 
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Han”? As Anna Seidel demonstrated in a masterful work, the roots of Daoism 


in the Han-dynasty “weft texts” (weishu ## $, or “apocrypha”) are another com- 


ponent showing that Daoism was ready to integrate several forms of divination 
and prognostication into its practices.” 

This integration did indeed occur, and not only in domains proximate to 
religious cults and ritual practices. To give a few examples, Yan Zun [iit (first 
century BCE), one of the earliest known commentators of the Laozi ET, 
was a professional diviner;? and more than one millennium later, the same is 
true of Hao Datong 7i KÑ (1140-1213), an early master of the Quanzhen 4* 
(Complete Reality) branch of Daoism.? The gift of predicting the future is one 
of the powers of Daoist immortals,!° and even Laojun 4 # (Lord Lao, Laozi in 
his divine aspect) is said, in the earliest source that concerns him, to "observe 
the heavens and make prophecies” (guantian zuochen ITE). Yet, as 
we shall see, Daoism and divination have often been in a conflictual relation- 
ship, culminating in the outright rejection and even the prohibition of the 
mantic arts. 


The present chapter of the Handbook of Divination and Prognostication in 
China attempts to survey some of the main sources, subjects, and issues rel- 
evant to the relation of Daoism to divination. The first section is concerned 
with divination techniques represented in texts of the Daozang it ji, or Daoist 
Canon. The subsequent sections examine different attitudes towards divina- 


tion in the history of Daoism, ranging from integration to compromise to inter- 
diction. In the conclusion, I return to some of the main points discussed in the 
article. The appendix contains short notes on works on divination included in 
the Canon and in other collections of Daoist texts. 

Despite their importance, I will not deal with other themes relevant to this 
subject, also in consideration of the fact that some of them will be the subjects 
of studies forthcoming in the second volume of the Handbook of Divination 
and Prognostication in China or in related publications. Most important among 
them is the uses of the Yijing 3% (Book of Changes) in Daoism, a vast subject 


Robinet, Taoism, 170. 

See Seidel, “Imperial Treasures and Taoist Sacraments.” 

Chan, “The Daode jing and Its Tradition,” 12. 

Boltz, A Survey of Taoist Literature, 165. Both Yan Zun and Hao Datong were versed in 
divination through the Yijing 54% (Book of Changes). 

10 Penny, “Immortality and Transcendence,” 125-26. 

11 See the translations of the Laozi ming %¥ #4 (Inscription for Laozi) in Seidel, La divini- 
sation de Lao Tseu dans le taoisme des Han, 123, and Csikszentmihalyi, Readings in Han 
Chinese Thought, 107. 
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that requires more than one separate study.?? I also do not deal with proph- 
ecy, apocalypse, and millenarianism, three major interrelated subjects in the 
history of Daoism form the beginning of our era until at least the seventh 
century; with “spirit-writing” (fuji RAL), which is at the origins of several 
Daoist texts from the Qing period onwards and possibly earlier;* with dream 
divination; and with other minor prognostication practices in some ways 
related to Daoism, such as the use of the “divination blocks" (gao 4&).16 
Despite these and other limitations, this contribution will fulfill its main 
purpose if it helps to shed light on a simple but significant point: not only 
Daoist textual materials, but especially the Daoist views on divination — includ- 
ing those that are critical or thoroughly adverse — should be taken into account 
for an understanding of divination, its history, and its techniques in China.!” 


12 In addition to Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire dans le Daozang,’ 86-89, for brief 
notes on Daozang sources on the Book of Changes see Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist 
Canon, esp. 1:79-82 and 2:746—-51. The main work on this subject is Zhan Shichuang, Yixue 
yu Daojiao sixiang guanxi yanjiu. Surveys of the Daoist literature on the Changes and 
of the uses of the Changes in the Daoist ritual traditions are also found in Liu Shaojun, 
"Daozang, Xu Daozang, Zangwai daoshu zhong Yixue zhuzuo tiyao,' and Chen Yaoting, 
"Daojiao keyi he Yili,” respectively. Studies on these and related subjects are planned 
for publication in a forthcoming volume provisionally entitled Divination in Chinese 
Religions. 

13 On prophecy, see the article by Stephen Bokenkamp in the present volume. See also 
Seidel, “Taoist Messianism"; Mollier, Une apocalypse taoiste du Ve siécle; and the detailed 
treatment of portents in Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,” 9-17. 

14 For introductory but dependable remarks on this subject in relation to Daoism, see 
Esposito, “Daoism in the Qing,’ 648-50. Studies concerned with spirit-writing in Daoism 
will be found in the above-mentioned volume on divination in Chinese religions and in a 
separate volume, edited by Elena Valussi and Matthias Schumann, containing papers read 
and discussed at the conference on "Spirit-Writing in Chinese History,” held in June 2019 
at the Internationales Kolleg für Geisteswissenschaftliche Forschung (IKGF) in Erlangen, 
Germany. 

15 On this subject, see Lin Fushi, "Religious Taoism and Dreams,” and the remarkable book 
edited by Zhan Shichuang, Meng yu Dao (1 am grateful to Dimitri Drettas for bringing this 
work to my attention). It is worthwhile to add that the Daoist views of dreams include 
aspects that go beyond divination; see Radpour, “Daoist Views of the Dream State.’ 

16 While the faithful ordinarily use this simple divination tool by themselves when they visit 
temples and shrines, Adeline Herrou reports an interesting case in which a Daoist monk 
uses it in order to draw a Yijing hexagram on behalf of another person. See Herrou, La vie 
entre soi, 351. 

17 Lam grateful to Michael Lackner, who in the past several years has taught me much about 
the intellectual foundations of divination in China, and to Marc Kalinowski, who has read 
and patiently discussed with me an earlier draft of this article and has encouraged me to 
complete it. Needless to say, any error of perspective or detail is entirely my responsibility. 
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1 Mantic Arts in the Daoist Canon 


As shown in the appendix to the present article, at least three dozen texts 
in the Daozang are entirely or substantially devoted to different divination 
techniques, including three varieties of calendrical divination, astrology, 
topomancy, physiognomy, meteoromancy, and divination by oracle slips. The 
present section contains brief notes on these techniques and provides, for 
some of them, examples of their uses in Daoism. 

(1) Hemerology. Hemerology (zeri 1$ H, “selecting days”) appears to be the 
only instance of a divination technique incorporated into Daoist practices 


without major adjustments, providing in this way “the knowledge, needed for 
all religious activities, of auspicious and unlucky days"? Examples of its appli- 
cation are numerous. In early times, the identification of propitious times was 
deemed to be indispensable for Daoist practitioners in order to begin their 
periods of retirement and practice, the literal or metaphoric "entrance into the 
mountain" (rushan A111). The intent was not the identification of lucky days 
in a generic sense, but of days that ensure support by benevolent deities and 
protection from evil entities: a practitioner who "enters the mountain" without 
selecting an auspicious time would be punished by the spirits.!? In the “Inner 
Chapters" (“Neipian Ifi") of his Baopu zi fe (The Master Who Embraces 
Spontaneous Nature), Ge Hong &* (283-343) mentions several calendrical 
interdictions.?? A related major source of early medieval Daoism contains 
more examples, including the following one: 


To enter a mountain or [cross] a watercourse, the protective (bao), righ- 
teous (yi) and responsible (zhuan) days are very auspicious; you will 
easily attain the Dao. If you enter a mountain on a controlled (zhi) or a 
subdued ( fa) day, you will certainly die. 


AupgkzH. WUMKHASEH. SH. Au. AB. DUE. XH 
All, d. 2 


18 Robinet, Taoism, 93. On Daoism and hemerology, see Kalinowski, “La littérature divi- 
natoire,” 95-103; Sakade, “Divination as Daoist Practice,” 547-49 and 557-58; Andersen, 
"Talking to the Gods,’ 6-8; Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,” 43-44. 

19 Baopuzi neipian (hereafter Baopu zi), 17.299 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion in 
the China of A.D. 320, 280). 

20  Baopu zi, 17.301 (Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 283). 

21 . Lingbao wufu xu, 3.8b—9a. See also the similar passage in Baopu zi, 17.303 (Ware, Alchemy, 
Medicine and Religion, 286-87). The earliest description of this hemerological method 
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Another hemerological method used in association with early Daoist prac- 


tices was based on the so-called wangxiang 4H (ruler and minister) relation 
between celestial stems and earthly branches (tiangan KF and dizhi Y xc). 
Examples of its application include the transmission of practices, the collec- 


tion of the zhi = plants of immortality, and the ingestion of elixirs.?? 

The Daoist Canon contains several works entirely devoted to hemerology, 
or in which the identification of auspicious days plays a central function. 
Especially important among them is the collections of “petitions” (zhang =) 
addressed to the highest deities found in the Chisong zi zhangli ARPS T EJS 
(Petition calendar of Master Redpine), a work to which we shall return later in 
the present article. Other sources are concerned with the ordination of Daoist 
priests, the transmission of scriptural corpora, and the compounding of elix- 
irs. Beyond these and other particular examples, however, the divination of a 
favorable day — often performed in conjunction with the selection of an auspi- 
cious place — is widespread in Daoist texts. In the present day, an example of 
the application of hemerology is the choice of days for performing rituals. Two 
passages of the “statement” (shu ii) read by a Daoist priest in Tainan, Taiwan, 
to open an Offering ( jiao Hf) ceremony state, in John Lagerwey's translation: 


We have selected by divination this month, the uth, 12th, and 13th days, to 
go, leaning on the Way, to the palace in order to set up an altar.... For three 
days and nights we will execute rituals: at an auspicious hour, we will beat 
the drum for the first time and then flame the oil to drive away evil.?3 


Other uses of hemerology in present-day Daoism are documented by Adeline 
Herrou in her work on the Wengong ci 3: Zi] (Shrine of the Lord of Litera- 


ture), a Quanzhen temple in Hanzhong 3€! (Shaanxi).?4 

(2) Dunjia. Another instance of the indebtedness of Daoist ritual practices 
to the mantic arts is the dunjia il HF! (Hidden Period, or Hidden Stem) method 
of calendrical divination. Originally used to identify the auspicious or inauspi- 


cious nature of certain days, the method became increasingly complex during 


is found in the Huainan zi, 3.277—78; see Major, Heaven and Earth in Early Han Thought, 
131-32. 

22  Baopu zi, 4.82 and 4.87 (Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 89 and 96), 11198 (Ware, 
198), and 18.324—25 (Ware, 304), respectively; see also Pregadio, Great Clarity, 83-84. On 
other hemerological taboos for compounding the elixirs, see ibid., 84. 

23 Lagerwey, Taoist Ritual in Chinese Society and History, 62. 

24 Herrou, La vie entre soi, 337—43. 
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its history and comprises several variants?» Early examples of its use are given 
by Ge Hong, who writes that "if one wants to enter a mountain, one must know 
the secret arts of dunjia.” For this reason, he adds, he compiled a collection of 
materials that amounted to no less than “sixty or more scrolls.”26 

The purpose of the dunjia method consists in identifying the “irregular gate" 
(qimen 777), a position in the compass of space that is closely related to time 
asitchanges in accordance with each ten-day cycle. The "irregular gate" is ruled 
by the Yin (female) spirits of the six days marked by the ding ] stem (the so- 
called liuding 7x J or Six ding) and should be approached through the ritual 
steps known as Paces of Yu (Yubu #477).27 In the form described by Kristofer 
Schipper and Wang Hsiu-huei, the spatial position corresponding to the ding 


stem is reached by walking six onward steps followed by three backward 
steps.?? This practice is said to enable Daoist adepts to “hide themselves" (yin- 
shen ia £f, or yinxing KaJ), an expression that means both exiting the cosmic 
domain and becoming invulnerable to demons and other malevolent entities. 
Poul Andersen writes about the “irregular gate" and its spirits that they “repre- 
sent the opening in the cycle of time, which leads to the world of nothingness 
beyond,” and “a ‘crack in the universe, so to speak, ... through which the adept 
may enter the emptiness of the otherworld and thereby achieve invisibility to 
evil spirits and dangerous influences.’2° 

The six Daozang works devoted to the dunjia method testify to its relevance 
in Daoism. What is important to note here is that these sources provide an 


25 On the general features of the dunjia method see Ho, Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 
83-112; Ngo, Divination, magie et politique dans la Chine ancienne, 190-95; and Kalinowski, 
Cosmologie et divination dans la Chine ancienne, 384-86. On its adoption in Daoism, see 
Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,” 91-95, and Sakade, “Divination,” 547-49. 

26 Baopu zi, 17.301-2 (Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 284). Ge Hong continues by 
giving examples of those methods. James Ware's translation of these passages should be 
emended in light of the remarks in Schipper and Wang, “Time Cycles in Taoist Ritual," 
200-1, and Andersen, “The Practice of Bugang, 33-34 and 35. 

27 The Six ding spirits are also known as Six Yin (liuyin 7\ B2). They are matched by the Six 
Yang (liuyang 7< ka), the male spirits of the six jia H1 days. On the male spirits, see Mollier, 
Buddhism and Taoism Face to Face, 114-20. 

28 See figure 7 in Schipper and Wang, “Progressive and Regressive Time Cycles in Taoist 
Ritual,” 202. On the technical aspects of dunjia as a Daoist practice, see ibid., 198—204, and 
Andersen, “The Practice of Bugang,’ 33-37. 

29 Andersen, "The Practice of Bugang,” 34, and his “Bugang 771,” 239, respectively. An 
example of the use of this method is found in Li Zhongfu's 7&ff' Hj biography in the 
Shenxian zhuan ?HMlif& (Biographies of divine immortals), translated by Campany in 
To Live as Long as Heaven and Earth, 230-32. As practiced within Daoism, the dunjia 
method is closely related to the rite of Pacing the Celestial Net (bugang #7 TE), studied by 
Andersen in his “The Practice of Bugang.” See also Schipper, La religion de la Chine, 214. 
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initial example of the significance of calendrical and other spirits in divina- 
tion practices, and of the ritual features that characterize divination not only 
within Daoism, but in the Chinese mantic arts as a whole. With regard to the 
ritual features of the dunjia method documented by Daoist sources, Marc 
Kalinowski notes that, far from being independently created by Daoists, they 
were part of this method since its origins: “the entirety of the divinatory rites 
displayed in this literature is also found in the earliest treatises devoted to the 
dunjia method, testifying to the fact that the dependence of divination on rit- 
ual practices was a reality admitted by the diviners themselves.”2° 

(3) Liuren. The third system of calendrical astrology represented in Daozang 


texts, the liuren 7\-E or Six ren Celestial Stems, is based on the shi 3X, which, 
as noted by Kalinowski, “progressively loses its concrete sense of ‘divination 
board’ to take on that of ‘model, ‘device’ (dispositif ).”3! The Daoist Canon con- 
tains three works specifically devoted to this method. Although they show 
traces of later editing and additions, they all originally date from the Six 
Dynasties. One of them, the Huangdi jinguiyuheng jing S 5i RE Kf (Book 
of the jade scales and the golden casket, transmitted by the Yellow Emperor), 


oh 


appears to be the earliest extant work on this practice. 

(4) Astrology. Several Daozang works are concerned, in different ways and 
to different extents, with astrology. In addition to including the original source 
(now incomplete) at the basis of the later “star books,’ these sources docu- 
ment the incorporation into Chinese astrology of concepts and techniques of 
Indian origin, and the existence of rites for the expulsion of inauspicious star 
influences.3? Other texts are concerned with the benming AStiz, the “funda- 
mental” or “natal destiny” ruler by a star — in particular, one of the seven stars 
of the Northern Dipper (beidou 46 %).33 


30 Translated from Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,” 94. 

31 Ibid. translated from p. 91, note 17. On the /iuren method in Daoist texts, see ibid., 91, 
and Sakade, “Divination as Daoist Practice,” 546. On its general features see Kalinowski, 
Cosmologie et divination, 382-84, and his “Les instruments astro-calendériques des Han et 
la méthode liu ren,’; and Ho, Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 13-38. 

32 See Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,” 103-6. 

33 See Hou, Monnaies doffrande et la notion de trésorerie dans la religion chinoises, esp. 
106-26 on the Daoist notion of “fundamental destiny" and the related ritual practices in 
present-day Taiwan; and his "The Chinese Belief in Baleful Stars,’ 193—228. Works describ- 
ing rites for the deities ruling on one's destiny include the Wudou jinzhang shousheng 
jing LES EZE (Book of the Golden Emblems of the Five Dippers Conferring 
Life; Dz 653, Song dynasty) and the Beidou benming yanshou dengyi AU 2L A& tit $E BIER 
(Lamp Ritual for Extending Longevity in Accordance with the Individual Destiny of the 
Northern Dipper; Dz 201, ca. fourteenth century). The former text is translated in Hou, 
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(5) Topomancy. The widespread adoption of topomancy (fengshui AJK, 
or kanyu 482) in Daoism is documented in a book-length study by Zhan 
Shichuang ff 4 51.5 Here I will briefly mention only a few of the best-known 
instances. Two sections of the Taiping jing XF% (Book of Great Peace), a 
source made of multiple textual layers but generally datable to the Later Han 
period (first and second centuries CE), shed some light on early views and 
practices related to this practice.35 One of them warns that digging up soil 
and obstructing springs damages the Earth, which as a consequence would 
bring on calamities.2 Concerning the construction of tombs, the text main- 
tains that if a grave is built on a “benevolent ground" (shandi ##1th), the ances- 
tor's spirit will protect its descendants; if, instead, the ground is a “malevolent” 
one (edi 3&Hh), it will cause harm. The efficacy of the site is divined by plant- 
ing a seed into the earth and observing the features of the plant that grows 
from it.3” 

Ge Hong describes two methods characterized by a significant feature: in 
both of them, the topomancy master is replaced in his function of identifying 
a propitious site by a text, namely the Sanhuang wen — & X., or Writ of the 
Three Sovereigns, the main “talismanic scripture" of early Daoism.? In the first 
method, the Writ enables its holder to determine auspicious places for both 
dwellings and graves, effectively making the role of the diviner and the selec- 
tion of an auspicious day unnecessary: 


If you obtain the method [of the Writ of the Three Sovereigns], you will be 
able to make alterations or begin construction work without inquiring 
about the correct site or choosing the right day, and your household will 
be free from calamities. If you wish to build a new house or a tomb, write 
several dozen copies of the [portion entitled] Writ of the Earth Sovereign 
and spread them all over the site. Inspect them on the following day. If 


Monnaies d'offrandes, 40—49. See also the entries on Dz 1288 and Dz 1289 in the Appendix, 
sec. 4. 

34 Zhan Shichuang, Daojiao fengshui xue. This book contains an extended survey of Daoist 
views of topomancy and of Daoist works on this subject. On the Daozang sources on 
topomancy, see also Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,” 107-8; Sakade, “Divination as 
Daoist Practice," 549-50; and Song, "Topomancy (Fengshui) in China,” 103-15. 

35  Ontopomancy in the Taiping jing, see Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,” 41, 
and Song, "Topomancy (Fengshui) in China,” 30-35. 

36 Taiping jing, 45116 and 120 (sec. 61); see Hendrischke, The Scripture on Great Peace, 260 
and 263. 

37 ‘Taiping jing, 182 (sec. 76); see Hendrischke, Daoist Perspectives on Knowking the Future, 
100-2. 

38 On these methods, see Song, "Topomancy (Fengshui) in China,” 106-9. 
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a yellow color is seen adhering to them, you may begin the construction 
work there and the household will assuredly be rich and prosperous. 


tHE, WAS, AERA, KERA APRIL ERR 
iE, Beg Dust] Br, MAE, HAZ, BRENER, 
(EAA ET, ARE. S 


In the second method, the portion of the Writ concerned with the Earth 
Sovereign (Dihuang 3i =) ensures that the grave's occupant grants protection 
to the person who performs a simple rite on its site. The rite consists in plac- 
ing a copy of the text and a sheet of paper with his or her name written on it 
into the tomb. Ge Hong’s summary concludes: “You will be free from calamities 
coming from the outside and from thieves. Anyone plotting against you will be 
sure to have their harm turned against themselves.”*° Protection from harm 
and malignant spirits is clearly the main purpose of both of these methods.*! 
The same is true of two passages in Tao Hongjing's KJ 343 (456—536) Zhengao 


uM 


ari (Declarations of the perfected). Here the selection of auspicious places 


has the purpose of offsetting harmful influences sent forth by the spirit of the 
deceased or by minor demonic entities.*? 

Two works in the Daoist Canon are entirely concerned with topomancy. 
The first is the main Chinese classic on this subject, the Huangdi zhaijing 
38 Tit €% (Yellow Emperor’s book of dwellings).^? The second one is the Rumen 
chongli zhezhong kanyu wanxiao lu m IREI AKEk (Records of the 
achievement of filial piety through the rectification of topomancy, in accor- 


dance with the principles esteemed by the Confucian School). This work is a 


39 Baopuzi, 19.336-37 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 31415). Yellow is the color 
of the earth in the system of the five agents (wuxing 1117), and its appearance on the 
Sanhuang wen scrolls signals the earth's positive response. 

40 Baopuzi, 19.337 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 315). 

41  Infact even alchemical elixirs can perform this function with regard to dwellings for the 
living: "There is also the method of Xianmen zi 3| ] T .... This elixir can quell the hun- 
dred demons, the dead people from everywhere who bring calamities and harm living's 
dwellings, and those who harm people because they had dug into the earth. No harm will 
come to us if this elixir is hung pointing towards the sources of disaster" Baopu zi, 4.79 
(see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 84). 

42  Zhengao, 10.11b-12a and 10.16b-17a. Both passages are translated and discussed in 
Song, “Topomancy (Fengshui) in China," 10-13. See also Sakade, “Divination as Daoist 
Practice," 550. 

43 A recent translation of this work is found in Paton, Five Classics of Fengshui, 135-59. 
The Dunhuang manuscript P. 3865 is to a large extent identical to the version in the 
Daoist Canon. 
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large compendium on topomantic theories and practices, as well as a major 
source on the integration of topomancy into Neo-Confucianism, based on the 
principle that providing proper burial to one’s parents and ancestors is an act 
of filial piety.^^ 

(6) Physiognomy. Although only one Daozang text is entirely concerned 


=e 


with physiognomy (xiangshu TH &), the role of this divinatory art in Daoism 


can be appreciated by looking at other sources, both within and outside the 
Canon.** One of them, the Yuebo dong zhongji H ill H 7E (Central records of 
the Moon-Wave Cavern), probably dating from the late Tang period, is ascribed 
to Laojun himself and partly reflects the Daoist views of the human body.*6 


Several other Daoist works mention the possession of the “bones of an immor- 
tal" (xiangu (il) and other bodily features — in particular, thick eyebrows, 
high ears, square pupils, and a radiant complexion — as distinctive marks of 
transcendent beings. These accounts, which evoke not only the enumerations 
of the supernatural signs of the Buddha's body, but also the early descriptions 
of mythical rulers in the “weft texts,” culminate in the list of the eighty-one 
bodily marks of Laozi found in the Sandong zhunang =IR= (The pearl 
satchel of the three caverns).*? 

Another remarkable instance of incorporation and adaptation of traditional 


physiognomic views into Daoism is found in the Shangqing jf (Highest 
Clarity) practice of “untying the knots" (jiejie fff si), in which an adept gener- 
ates an immortal embryo in meditation in the course of one year. In the first 
nine months, he receives the “breaths of the Nine Heavens” (jiutian zhi qi JU 
ZA), and each time one of his inner organs is turned into gold or jade. In the 
last three months, he visualizes the Original Father (yuanfu 76) in his upper 
Cinnabar Field, and the Original Mother (yuanmu 7G FP) in his lower Cinnabar 
Field; as their Breaths (qi) conjoin in the middle Cinnabar Field, they gener- 
ate an inner immortal body. As Stephen Bokenkamp has noted in his study of 


this method, in Chinese physiognomy the bones are the main bodily feature 


44 On the contents of this encyclopedic work see Zhan Shichuang, Daojíao fengshui xue, 
87-91; Schipper and Verellen, Taoist Canon, 754-55; and the detailed summary in Song, 
"Topomancy (Fengshui) in China,” 307-28. On the possible reasons for its inclusion in the 
Daoist Canon, see Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 37—38. 

45 On Daoism and physiognomy, see Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,” 108; Sakade, 
“Divination,” 550-52; and Livia Kohn’s studies cited in the next two footnotes. 

46 See Kohn, “A Textbook of Physiognomy,’ 251-54. 

47 Sandong zhunang, 814a-15a. See the detailed analysis in Kohn, "The Looks of Laozi,” 207— 
25. For the “marks of immortality” (or “of transcendence,” xianxiang fli 4H) listed in the 
late-fourth century Housheng Daojun lieji 1% 32 184 WAC (Chronicle of the Lord of the 
Dao, Saint of the Latter Age; DZ 442), see Bokenkamp, Early Daoist Scriptures, 355-59. 
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related to one’s destiny. In the method of “untying the knots,” the bones of the 
newly generated embryo begin to be formed in the second month of gestation; 
it is also in that month that the deities take note of the destiny of the newly 
conceived embryo - that is, of the adept's new destiny as an immortal.^9 

(7) Meteoromancy. Two Daozang works are concerned with meteoromancy.*? 
At least one of them, the Yuyang qihou qinji FER RRL (The atmospheric 
agents of rain and sunshine; DZ 1275), may have been included in the Canon 


because of its relation to the Daoist Shenxiao 1! £j (Divine Empyrean) school 
and its Thunder Rites (leifa E). 
(8) Oracle Slips. The remarkable Daozang corpus on the linggian #8 % (lit., 


“numinous slips") consists of nine works, dating from the Song to the Ming 
periods.5° As a whole, these works reflect the integration of deities of popu- 
lar origin into the Daoist pantheon. Most of them contain between forty to 
one hundred oracles. Deities that bestow the oracles include the Four Saints 
(sisheng VU, i.e., Tianpeng Ai, Tianyou Aik, Yisheng WHE, and Zhenwu 
FUR); Wenchang 3: Ei; and the Xu f& brothers, whose oracles are found in 
three different texts. This form of divination is still practiced in Daoist temples 


in the present day; a study by Carole Morgan documents the origins and use of 


oracular slips in a contemporary Hong Kong temple, the Wanshou guan & at 
(Abbey of Ten-Thousand-Year Longevity).5! Mention should also be made here 


of the Lingqi benzhang zhengjing ŒA EIE% (Correct book of the original 
stanzas of the numinous tokens; DZ 1041), a work dating from the Six Dynasties 
that contains oracles obtained by casting a set of twelve two-sided tokens.?? 
(9) "Fate Calculation." Rather than a divination technique in the strict sense, 
suanming FA is a simple system for "calculating destiny,” a literal transla- 
tion of its Chinese name.5? However, as one might also call it a system for 
divining the length of one's life span, it deserves a place in this survey. Once 
again, an early accessible discussion of this system is given by Ge Hong. At 
birth, each person receives a “personal cipher” (benshu 4%), which differs 


48 . Bokenkamp, “Simple Twists of Fate,” 159-60. 

49 Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,’ 106-7; Sakade, “Divination,” 545. On early meteo- 
romancy, see Ngo, Divination, magie et politique, 186-90. 

50 Kalinowski, "La littérature divinatoire,” 89—91; Sakade, “Divination,” 554—56. 

51 See Morgan, “Old Wine in a New Bottle: A New Set of Oracle Slips from China,” 1-20. 

52 On this early work, containing commentaries by Yan Youming ZR2/JH] (Jin £t dynasty) 
and He Chengtian {ZKK (370-447), see Morgan, “An Introduction to the Lingqi jing,’ 
and Kalinowski, "La littérature divinatoire," 90-91. 

53 An exhaustive description of this system and its multiple variants is found in Kohn, 
"Counting Good Deeds and Days of Life" Kohn translates suanming as “quantifying 
destiny.” 
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for each individual and determines his or her length of life. The best way to 
preserve and augment this endowment is to acquire merit. If, instead, one 
commits faults or sins, an amount of time — whose length varies according to 
the seriousness of the fault — is detracted from one's life span. The detraction 
occurs when the God of the Hearth (Caoshen #2##!) and the Three Corpses 
(sanshi =") ascend to Heaven, the former every thirty days and the latter 


every sixty days, and report one’s misdeeds to the Administrator of Destinies 
(Siming +] fy ).54 

One of the developments of this system is found in the Chisong zi zhongjie 
Tu 


jing ZRTA-T FR (Book of the central precepts by Master Redpine; Dz 185), 
dating in its received version form the Song period but already known to Ge 


Hong in the early fourth century. According to this work, one's destiny is deter- 
mined by the star under which one is born. At that time, the Administrator 
of Destiny and the Administrator of Emoluments (Silu =] #%) place a shining 
talisman on each person's forehead. Immoral acts and evil deeds cause one's 
life span — initially set to 120 years — to become shorter and the light of the 
talisman to grow faint, in parallel to the body's physical decline. When the 
light is extinguished, one dies.5> Further variants of the suanming system 
are incorporated into several other Daoist texts.5° The most important ones 


include the fourth-century Nüqing guilü xF Y4t# (Demon statutes of Niiqing; 
DZ 790), the mid-sixth century Fengdao kejie 4#i4#}7K (Rules and precepts 
for worshipping the Dao; pz 1125), and the sixth-century Xuandu lüwen % #8 
IEX (Statutes of the mysterious metropolis; Dz 188).57 The main heirs of these 
works and of the suanming system as a whole are the “ledgers of merits and 
demerits” (gongguo ge JJJ3&f&), which began to be widespread from the Song 
period onwards.58 


54  Baopu zi, 3.53 and 6.125 (Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 66-67 and n5). See 
Mollier, Buddhism and Taoism Face to Face, 101-5, and the discussion in Pregadio, "Seeking 
Immortality in Ge Hong's Baopu zi neipian,' 444-45. The Three Corpses are demonic 
parasites that live in different parts of one's body; see Kohn, “Koshin,” part 2: “Historical 
Development,” 34-55. 

55 See Kohn, “Counting Good Deeds,’ 835-41, and the translation of the Zhongjie jing in her 
Cosmos and Community, 154—67. 

56 Kohn, “Counting Good Deeds,” 847-52. 

57 On the suanming system described in these three works see Kleeman, Celestial Masters, 
146-58; Kohn, The Daoist Monastic Manual, passim (cf. table 4 in “Counting Good Deeds,” 
856-58); and Kohn, Monastic Life in Medieval Daoism, 207-8, respectively. 

58 See Brokaw, The Ledgers of Merit and Demerit, the first chapter of which (pp. 28-60) con- 
tains a survey of the earlier tradition. 
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2 Divination and the Diviner in the Taiping jing 


This and the next sections of the present article are concerned with different 
subjects that exemplify the multiple attitudes of Daoism towards divination. 
The first source to be mentioned is the Taiping jing, or Book of Great Peace. 
Two brief remarks are necessary before we look at its views of prognostica- 
tion. First, the textual history of this work is too complex to provide even a 
short summary of it in the framework of this essay; let it suffice to say that 
the Taiping jing is made of several textual layers, dating from the Later Han 
period (first and second centuries CE) onwards or possibly earlier, and that the 
received text was edited in the sixth century. Caution, in addition, is needed 
before defining as “Daoist” all views documented in this work: the Taiping jing 
is best read as “a link between what has been termed early China’s ‘common 
religion’ and the later Daoist tradition.”>° 

That said, the Taiping jing presents a compelling and in several respects 
unique view of divination and the figure of the diviner among works found in 
the Daoist Canon. As Barbara Hendrischke notes, the authors of the Taiping 
jing “attest to the omnipresence of divination in late-Han dynasty China, 
where divinatory activity amounted to an ongoing dialogue between men and 
superhuman beings”; in this perspective, they “encapsulated and reformulated 
prevailing late-Han dynasty sentiments and ideas rather than attempting to 
oppose them"? In the Taiping jing, divination is seen not simply as a means 
of knowing the future or seeking good fortune: predictions are undertaken in 
the first place to determine the intention (yi XX) of Heaven and to integrate it 
into one's own religious and moral consciousness.®! Good fortune is the result 
of this integration: 


Through undertaking a prediction (zhan) right and wrong become 
known.... Someone who peruses heaven's meaning will share heaven's 
intention and will be like a true spirit. This being the case, how should he 
not enjoy good luck? 


E IE BU AY RS... RRE, ARAR, WRAAK, 


(CES AL 


59  Hendrischke, The Scripture on Great Peace, 3. My notes on this work are substantially 
based on Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,’ and on the selections translated 
in her Daoist Perspectives. 

60 . Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,’ 2 and 46. 

61 Ibid., 5-6 and 32. 

62 Taiping jing, 18 (from the Taiping jing chao K*¥- KE #); trans. Hendrischke, “Divination in 
the Taiping jing,’ 5-6. 
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Divination thus becomes a way of knowledge, and as such it suits multi- 
ple purposes: for the authors of the Taiping jing, it is “primarily a method of 
understanding, of ruling a state or community and of conducting one’s life, in 
a moral sense.... The great-peace doctrine of salvation was tightly interwoven 
with methods of divination, one shaping and supporting the other in that men 
needed prior knowledge of the arrival of a chance for great peace in order to be 
able to make the most of this chance."6? 

In this endeavor, the figure of the diviner is ascribed a major role. Rather 
than mere expertise in techniques, the Taiping jing expects that “the diviner’s 
moral and spiritual excellence would provide him with the power to succeed.... 
[S]uch power was the result of a process of self-cultivation.”®+ This point 
requires attention. In other cases, as we shall see later in the present essay, 
emphasis on self-cultivation results in a rejection of the function of diviner 
and his techniques: the Daoist sage is supposed to know the future without 
making recourse to prognostication practices. In the Taiping jing, instead, the 
priority given to “moral and spiritual excellence” leads the authors to ascribe 
a valuable role to the diviner and his expertise: far from being a prophet, the 
diviner's ability in disclosing Heaven's intention relies on his techniques, and 
these are made effective by his self-cultivation. Indeed, the diviner of the 
Taiping jing is similar to the "spirit-like men" (shenren tf A) of the past, who 
were able to prognosticate without the assistance of a specialist: 


The spiritlike men of the past sought in person through divination 
answers to what was right and wrong and what would bring success and 
what not. Instantly then affairs became transparent; not a single item 
remained in the dark; all was clear and bright. 


ETAWAH TEW, BNA, HOB. ERR, 
HRSA. 65 
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Hendrischke remarks that the process of attaining knowledge through divi- 
nation “resembled the practice of meditation, in regard to both personal 
involvement and the outcome.” The assumed closeness of divination to 


63 Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,’ 4-5. 

64 Ibid. 38. 

65 Taiping jing, 718 (from the Taiping jing chao); trans. Hendrischke, “Divination in the 
Taiping jing, 33. 
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meditation — seen in the Taiping jing as the main practice leading to salvation — 
"helped to attach to divination the label of a great-peace orientated practice."66 

With regard to techniques, the Taiping jing focuses on topomancy, iatro- 
mancy, and especially divination by celestial stems and earthly branches.9" We 
have seen above the text’s views on digging soil and on selecting auspicious 
sites for tombs. The correct observation of vessels (mai HR) was deemed to 
be vital for healing illnesses, and while the treatment was based on acupunc- 
ture and moxa, a successful cure relied in the first place on what the Taiping 


EN 


jing cryptically calls “prognostic writings (chenshu isst) that match Heaven's 
conduits and vessels."6? In a statement of interest for the study of Chinese 
iatromancy, the Taiping jing also describes the observation of the ruler's own 
vessels as a mantic act that invests the whole cosmos: "The wise sovereign [of 
the past] ... observed the degrees in the flow of his vessels in order to predict 
(zhanzhi i5 4l) good and bad luck for all six directions.”®9 

The third technique - divination by celestial stems and earthly branches — is 


closely related to a view of destiny reflected in the Taiping jing, less prominent 
than its well-known theory of the “inherited burden" (chengfu 7 &).? This 
view is summarized in the following passage: 


The fate destined for everything under heaven follows categories [lei]. 
So we know the fate destined for someone... [T]he life of an ordinary per- 
son relies on which [stage of] qi of a phase he or she resembles. Someone’s 
fate depends on the date of birth according to stems and branches. Since 
a prediction based on category never fails, wise men of the past followed 
everything back to its source. Thereby they knew someone's situation. 


NAP LAAT, ORG, ARAS. o MAER, E 
RRIT ae RON A, DZ, BANA th, iM 
et AGL, WAA, Utt. 7 
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66 — Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,’ 33-34. 

67 On these three techniques and their use in the Taiping jing, see ibid., 40-46. 

68 Taiping jing, 179 (sec. 74). 

69 Ibid. 180 (sec. 74). This passage and the previous one are translated in accordance with 
Hendrischke, Daoist Perspectives, 96 and 98, respectively. 

70  Onthe"inherited burden,” see Hendrischke, "The Concept of Inherited Evil in the Taiping 
jing,’ and Maeda, "Between Karmic Retribution and Entwining Infusion." 

71 Taiping jing, 424 (sec. 153); trans. Hendrischke, Daoist Perspectives, 152-53. Interestingly, 
an analogous passage is found in the sixth-century Wuxing dayi 111] KŚ (Great mean- 
ing of the five agents), translated in Kalinowski, Cosmologie et divination, 419. 
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According to the Taiping jing, a deity named Administrator of Time (Sihou 
#] {%) “makes a complete record" of each person's time of birth and assigned 
life span. Individual destinies are dispensed according to the auspicious or 
inauspicious relation between the earthly branches associated with the year 
and the month of one’s birth. Only proper moral conduct, however, ensures 
that one can live for the whole extent of one's destined span.?? 


3 Ge Hong's View of the Mantic Arts 


The hemerological taboos reported in the Baopu zi, mentioned earlier in this 
essay, were only one of several protective measures to be observed before 
"entering the mountain" Ge Hong voices some skepticism about these and 
other methods when he says: "The conditions of Heaven and Earth, the good 
and bad luck depending on Yin and Yang, are so limitless that one can hardly 
examine them in detail. I do not say with certainty that these things exist, but 
I dare not maintain that they do not exist" He adds, however, that the Yellow 
Emperor, the Duke of Zhou, Yan Zun (the above-mentioned diviner and early 
commentator of the Laozi), and Sima Qian =] 53€ (the author of the Shiji 
SH p, or Records of the Historian) relied on those methods, and that calendrical 
interdictions are also mentioned in the Classics. He concludes that there is, 


therefore, an established tradition for this system.73 

Here again, we should refrain from looking at Ge Hong as a representative of 
the whole Daoist tradition — a viewpoint only shared in China by Confucians, 
for whom Ge Hong was one of the few authors who deserved to be read in 
order to learn something about Daoism in contemporary or former times. 
Nonetheless, his complex view of divination deserves attention. To appreciate 
its context, we should first note that he subdivides the religious traditions of 
Jiangnan {Fa (the region south of the lower course of the Yangzi River) into 
three main classes. The two higher ones are alchemy - in the form of Waidan 
FTT, or External Alchemy - and meditation on the inner gods. At the lower 
end, instead, Ge Hong places a broad group of practitioners whom he calls 
"coarse and rustic" (zawei daoshi XJR“ ).74 Ge Hong associates them with 


72 For details on this rather complex prognostication method, see Penny, “A System of Fate 
Calculation in Taiping jing,” and Hendrischke, “How the Celestial Master Proves Heaven 
Reliable.’ 

73  Baopu zi, 17.301 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 283-84). 

74  InGeHong' usage, the term daoshi if + does not mean “Daoist master" and even less so 
“Daoist priest.” It is, rather, close in meaning to, or even synonymous with, the earlier term 
fangshi Jj Œ, “masters of the methods.” 
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the “minor arts” (xiaoshu "]|Vfi), which in his view include healing methods, 
longevity techniques, and certain mantic practices: 


It is clear that if the present-day coarse and rustic practitioners do not 
obtain the methods of the Golden Elixir, they will not obtain a long life. 
They may be able to heal illnesses and bring a dead person to life, to 
abstain from cereals and be free from hunger for several years, to com- 
mand gods and demons, to be sitting at one moment and then suddenly 
disappear, to see one thousand miles away, to know the rise and fall of 
any person, to reveal the disasters concealed in what is obscure and hid- 
den, and to know the fortunes and calamities awaiting what has not yet 
sprouted. All this, however, will be of no advantage to increase the length 
of their life. 


SHARE ZH, MERIT AIL, DAÉHRÓERDAMU. ERI A RU 
X]. RARE AOL, ERAI, MBELE, ERTE, ADAGE 
XE. POLIS, RIA AH, PR aE at. 7 


In another discussion, Ge Hong again expresses distrust towards several types 
of divination, including the observation of the patterns of Heaven and Earth 
(tianwen KX and dili 3&8, here probably meaning astrology and topo- 
mancy), prognostication by the winds (zhan fengqi t JR), various methods 
for computing destiny (chousuan 3&5), and the “examination of the eight tri- 
grams" (jian bagua ti JN £V). Ge Hong's assessment of these methods leaves few 
doubts: “All of these are inferior arts (xiashu Fi) and ordinary techniques 
(changji *& f), troublesome and undependable."76 


Yet, Ge Hong's view of other aspects of divination is by no means negative. 
Elsewhere in his work, he rejects the idea that the principles of “prolonging 
life" (changsheng RŒ) were only known in the antiquity. This, he says, is an 
opinion held by worldly people, which persons of attainment should not share. 
To make his point, he continues with a remarkable passage where he mentions 
several ordinary and uncommon mantic arts: 


We predict the mysterious ways of the celestial signs and measure the 
[cycles of] plenitude and recession of the Seven Governors (i.e., the 
Sun, the Moon, and the five planets); we discuss the infringements and 


75 Baopuzi, 14.259 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 240). 
76 | Baopu zi, 15.272 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 254-55, whose translation 
contains inaccuracies). On these methods, see Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,” n. 
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enchroachings [in the heavens] that occurred in the past and examine 
the prosperity and decline that will occur in the future; we look above for 
subtle signs in the clouds and look below for [intimations of] prosperity 
and calamity in the hexagrams and the [oracular] bones; we manipulate 
the three [sets of] tokens (sanqi) to determine the success or defeat of 
armies in march and study the nine tallies (jiufu) to find out areas of good 
or bad fortune; we calculate by multiplication and division in order to 
examine the dispositions of demons and spirits; and we combine the six 
lines [of the hexagrams] to one another in order to settle the good or 
evil of fortuitous events. The origins of all this can be analyzed, and their 
principles can be investigated. 


AGEAKOXILOEAdÉ, SC AH. RIRE FSR TR, f 
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Divinatory arts such as those mentioned above, concludes Ge Hong, afford a 
knowledge of the “recondite order" (aozhi 918) of the world and therefore 
provide ways of “prolonging life" in any time, including the present day. It 
seems clear, thus, that Ge Hong disapproves of divination when it is performed 
merely as a means of predicting the future. He accepts it, instead, when it is 
used as a means of knowing the Dao and its operation in the cosmos and the 
human world. 


4 Precepts and Codes: The Daoist Prohibition of Divination 


Different mantic arts have been integrated into Daoism, and others have pro- 
vided Daoism with conceptual frameworks for its practices. We also know, 
however, that Daoism and divination have often been in conflict with one 
another. This section presents the two main sources that document the Daoist 
prohibitions of divination.7? 


77  Baopu zi, 3.49-50 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 59-60, and Che, La Voie 
des Divins Immortels, 86-87). On this passage, see also Hendrischke, "Divination in the 
Taiping jing,’ 35-36. For the emendation of liuging 7\l# to liuyao 7x36, | follow Wang 
Ming's XE HI textual note to this passage (Baopu zi, 3.62, note 96). 

78 On the subject of this section, see also Nickerson, “Shamans, Demons, Diviners, and 
Taoists,” 45-47, and Andersen, "Talking to the Gods,” 7-8. 
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The first source is the Laojun shuo yibai bashi jie "E Eit — A JN TI, or 
180 Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao. Originally dating from the mid-fourth century, 
this work is extant in several complete or partial versions, the most impor- 
tant of which probably dates from the sixth century.’? The work is addressed 
to Daoist priests rather than commoners. The context of the interdiction of 
divination also deserves attention. Kristofer Schipper has assigned most of the 
precepts to the following main categories: eating and dietary precepts; respect 
for women, seniors and juniors, family and worthy people, servants and slaves, 
and animals; proper sexual conduct; precepts concerning one's own posses- 
sions (e.g., avarice) and other people's possessions (e.g., theft); and precepts 
against killing living beings.9? Several rules clearly derive from Buddhist pre- 
cepts, including those against stealing, killing, and not eating meat; others con- 
cern the prohibition of cults that require sacrifice of animals. 

Four precepts are directly related to prognostication: 


You should not seek to know of state or military events or to prognosti- 
cate whether they will come to a lucky or unlucky conclusion. 


i 


FERAE BUR ds p 


You should not read the stars or prognosticate the Heaven's seasons 
(or: the Heaven's times). 


KETHEK MERR. 


You should not design graves, erect tombs, or raise buildings for other 
people. 


PERAE, SSR AGE 


79  Taishang Laojun jinglii, 2a-20b. Quotations below are from this version, translated in 
Hendrischke and Penny, “The 180 Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao.’ Another translation is 
found in Kohn, Cosmos and Community, 136-44. Other versions of the 180 Precepts are 
found in Yunji qiqian, 39.1a-14b; Yaoxiu keyi jielü chao, 5.14a-19b; and Sanyuan pinjie gongde 
qingzhong jing, 21b—31a. On the 180 Precepts, see Penny, “Buddhism and Daoism in The 
180 Precepts Spoken by Lord Lao"; Schipper, "Daoist Ecology: The Inner Transformation"; 
Schmidt, “Die Hundertachtzig Vorschriften von Lao-chün"; and Nickerson, "The Southern 
Celestial Masters,” 262-63. On the variant versions see Andersen, "Talking to the Gods,” 9. 

80 Schipper, “Daoist Ecology,” 84-85. 
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You should not possess the prognosticatory writings of the lay people or 
the Chart of the Eight Spirits (Bashen tu). Also, you should not practice 
any of them. 


Ri 


Af HIER SRE, DKA. e 


The first precept is generic and does not seem to refer to particular techniques. 
The second one also is broad in scope, although it might refer to astrology 
and hemerology. The two other proscriptions are more explicit: one is con- 
cerned with topomancy for the living and the dead, and the other alludes to 
the method of the Eight Archivists, discussed later in the present article. 

After the 180 Precepts, the main source that documents an hostile relation 
of Daoism to divination is the Daomen kelüe 3É '] ELI, or Abridged Codes for 
the Daoist Community, one of several works written in the mid-fifth century by 
Lu Xiujing (2% (406-77), the first major codifier of Daoist ritual.82 Facing 
what he saw as a degeneration of Daoist priesthood and a decadence of ritual 
practices, his ideal was the restoration of the social and religious structures 
of the early Way of the Celestial Masters (Tianshi dao iiit), including the 
regulation of ancestral cults. Addressing his work, once again, to Daoist priests, 


Lu Xiujing insists on the prohibition of so-called "licentious cults” (or “illicit,” 


"excessive" cults, yinsi 4E), which include rites performed by spirit mediums 
and blood sacrifices to popular deities.®3 In his discussion of these points, Lu 
Xiujing mentions healing and divination, two subjects closely related to one 
another in the Daoist views of the mantic arts. 

Lu Xiujing’s advice on these subjects is presented in three passages of his 
Codes. The first set of rules consists in a reminder of the Pure Bond (qingyue 


iti &J) between the Daoist priest and the deities: do not accept money for per- 
forming rites, and do not sacrifice animals. There follow rules against the belief 


81 Taishang Laojun jinglü, 4b—5a, 7a, and 8b; trans. Hendrischke and Penny, "The 180 
Precepts,” 22-25 passim (precepts nos. 16, 78, 77, and n4). On the “Chart of the Eight 
Spirits,” see Kalinowski, Cosmologie et divination, 387-88. 

82 On the Daomen keliie (Dz 1127) and its author, see Nickerson, “Abridged Codes of Master 
Lu for the Daoist Community.” 

83 On the proscription of these cults in Daoism, see Kleeman, “Licentious Cults and Bloody 
Victuals.” Lu Xiujing presents a quite bleak image of the Daoist priesthood of his time, 
for instance by saying: “The things that in the Way are most tabooed, they eat! Then, hav- 
ing violated the prohibitions themselves, they go on to butcher chickens, pigs, geese, and 
ducks. They drink wine until they are awash in it, then in that condition go to send up 
petitions.” Daomen keliie, 7b—8a; trans. Nickerson, “Abridged Codes,” 357-58. 
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in spirits and demons and the performance of ceremonies in their homage, 
and against sacrifices and prayers for blessings. A further important proscrip- 
tion concerns healing: 


In curing illness one does not use acupuncture, moxa, or hot liquid medi- 
cines. One only ingests talismans, drinks [talismanic] water, confesses 
one’s sins, corrects one’s behavior, and sends a petition — and that is all. 


PRADERA, MERFYN BEKT. AmE. 84 


It is in this context that Lu Xiujing mentions two rules related to divination. 
The first is concerned with hemerology: 


When choosing a site for a dwelling-place, installing a sepulcher, or mov- 
ing house — when moving, coming to rest, or in all the hundred affairs — 
not divining for a lucky day or making inquiries concerning auspicious 
times, simply following one's heart, avoiding or inclining toward nothing 
is called the Bond (or: “is called restraint,” yue). 


AM, BEML, A 
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Second, one should not rely on spirits and deities to forecast the auspicious 
and the inauspicious: 


Weighing the words of demons and gods in order to divine auspicious- 
ness and inauspiciousness is called “calamitous.” 


Mata, RAK, Be ZK. 86 


An additional proscription concerns the dwellings for both the living and 
the dead: 


84 . Daomen keliie, 8a; trans. Nickerson, “Abridged Codes,” 358. On this and the three passages 
quoted below, see also Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,’ 8. 

85 . Daomen keliie, 8a; trans. Nickerson, “Abridged Codes,’ 358. 

86 Daomen keliie, 8a; trans. Nickerson, “Abridged Codes,’ 358. 
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As for writing charts, and thus divining the baneful geomantic influences 
of the sites of sepulchers and dwellings, one ought instead to send up a 
petition to exorcise those influences. To persist in using calendars to pick 
days and choose times is even more stupidly obstreperous. 


EERS FË ME, HE, HAZE LL MR. EEE, 
BEIRIS, BA 


In the passages quoted above, Lu Xiujing also shows what, in his view, the cor- 
rect attitude of the Daoist priest should be. Concerning hemerology, the priest 
should “follow his heart (renxin fF), avoiding or inclining toward nothing.” 
As we shall see later in this essay, these words echo — in the substance, if not 
in the letter — those found in earlier and later Daoist works that reject divi- 
nation in favor of an intuitive and immediate knowledge of the auspicious 
and the inauspicious. The rules on healing and topomancy are more detailed 
and remarkably similar: both require sending a “petition” (zhang) to Heaven 
in order to cure illnesses or to exorcise baneful influences. As we shall see in 
the next section, this point is of crucial importance to understand the attitude 
towards divination reflected in Lu Xiujing’s work, as well as the role played by 
petitions in one of the few known attempts to consolidate the functions of the 
Daoist priest and the diviner. 


5 From Antagonism to Complementarity: Mantic Diagnosis 
and Ritual Healing 


A Daoist tomb ordinance (muquan £7) written on behalf of a deceased 
Tianshi dao priest in 433 — during Lu Xiujing’s lifetime — suggests that Lu's 
rejection of divination was not only his personal concern, but was shared by 
larger segments of the Daoist community. The ordinance underlines the fact 
that the burial had taken place without recourse to prognostication practices — 
hemerology and, apparently, topomancy — when it states: “In accordance with 
the Law of the Way of the Most High and all the Lords and Elders, [the family 
of the deceased] did not dare to select a time or choose a day, and they did not 
avoid the subterrestrial prohibitions and taboos. Their actions in the Way have 
been upright and perfect, and they have not inquired of the turtle or milfoil.’88 


87 . Daomen kelüe, 8a—b; trans. Nickerson, “Abridged Codes,” 358. 
88 Nickerson, “Taoism, Death, and Bureaucracy in Early Medieval China,’ 176; also in 
Andersen, "Talking to the Gods,” 7-8. 
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But more than any single mantic art per se, what is rejected in the 180 Precepts 
and the Abridged Codes is the figure and the role of the diviner. The reason is 
apparent: not unlike the main competitor of the Daoist priest in the religious 
sphere — namely, the spirit-medium - the diviner operates in a domain closely 
related to the one in which the priest also operates, but on the basis of differ- 
ent principles and by means of different techniques, and therefore is seen by 
the priest as an antagonist. The prohibition of divination for healing purposes 
is the clearest example of this conflict. The early Way of the Celestial Masters, 
to which Lu Xiujing ideally refers in his Codes, provided a fundamental model 
for dealing with misfortune in its healing rite. Since illnesses were seen as the 
result of sins or moral faults, and not of "destiny" per se, the priest, following a 
confession of the sin committed, addressed a written petition to the main dei- 
ties asking for pardon on behalf of the ill person.8? As Peter Nickerson points 
out, here lies the reason for the rejection of divination: "The notion that mis- 
fortune might be due to fate (and thus subject to divinatory discovery) directly 
undercut Taoists' own notion that illness and other forms of misfortune were 
the results of sin.”9° 

Despite this, the solution found by the Celestial Masters in the sixth and 
seventh centuries made possible a shift from antagonism to complementarity: 
"The medium [here, the diviner] provided the diagnosis; the Taoist effected the 
cure.”*! The main source on this development is the above-mentioned Chisong 
zi zhangli, a work dating from the Tang period but containing earlier materials. 
Nickerson's analysis of this source highlights three main points. The role of the 
diviner is preliminary to the role of the Daoist priest; in this way, the mantic 
arts are subordinated to the Daoist rites; and by subordinating divination to 
the Daoist rites, the priest was able to incorporate the deities and spirits asso- 
ciated with the mantic practices into the Daoist pantheon, and therefore to 
obtain control on them. 

Nickerson provides several examples of divinations followed by the Daoist 
rite of petitioning.?? I will refer here only to one typical instance, concerning 
a man who was experiencing health issues. In the first part of the process, the 
diviner, using his “arts of calculation" (suanshu $115), identifies the cause of 
the illness in one of the man's ancestors, who was not receiving the proper 


89 On the healing ritual in the early Way of the Celestial Masters, see Kleeman, Celestial 
Masters, 353-69. For parallels in the Taiping jing, see Tsuchiya, "Confession of Sins and 
Awareness of Self in the Taiping jing.” 

go Nickerson, “Taoism, Death, and Bureaucracy,” 489. 

91 Ibid., 487. On this subject, see also Nickerson, “Shamans, Demons, Diviners, and Taoists," 
which, however, omits most of the materials referred to below. 

92 Nickerson, “Taoism, Death, and Bureaucracy,” 485-520 passim. 
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ancestral offerings. In the second part, the priest, through a petition, asks the 
deities to heal the supplicant's illness, and — for a final solution to the prob- 
lem - that they grant the ancestor's soul permission to leave the netherworld 
and rise to Heaven.9 

This two-stage process replicates instances visible in several forms of 
Chinese iatromancy, where the diviner's prognosis is followed by a ritual cer- 
emony, an exorcist performance, or the cure by a physician.?* With regard to 
our present subject, however, the relation between the mantic expert and the 
ritual master takes on a further important aspect. The subordination of the 
mantic arts to the Daoist rites did not merely occur by attributing a prelimi- 
nary role to the diviner: as Nickerson notes, "divination and the principles on 
which it was based were hierarchically subordinated within a larger frame- 
work, whose overall import was determined by Taoist cosmology and ethi- 
cal principles."95 This larger framework consists of the Daoist pantheon and 
its bureaucracy. The priest's intention in cooperating with the diviner was to 
upgrade the spirits associated with the mantic practices to the rank of minor 
"celestial officials," and thus incorporate them into that system. This point clar- 
ifies the Daoist priest's perspective on this remarkable attempt of compromise 
between his functions and those of the diviner: it was only by incorporating 
the spirits related to divination into the Daoist celestial bureaucracy that the 
priest could obtain control on them and accept the related mantic practices. 


6 “Visionary Divination” and the Eight Archivists 


As we have seen, Ge Hong rejects several divination techniques as “inferior 
arts” (xiashu). In the same passage of his work, however, he gives details on five 
methods through which, he says, one can “enter the divine” (rushen A ##!).96 
Remarkably, Ge Hong draws this expression from the “Xici iH?” (Appended 
Sayings) appendix of the Book of Changes, suggesting in this way that those 
methods were as effective as the consultation of the Changes. The five meth- 
ods pertain to what Poul Andersen has called "visionary divination."?" They 


93 Chisong zi zhangli (DZ 615), 4.16b-17a; Nickerson, “Taoism, Death, and Bureaucracy,” 502. 

94  Oniatromancy, see Harper, “Physicians and Diviners,” and his "Iatromancy" Hendrischke, 
“Divination in the Taiping jing,” 41, also notes that “for authors of the Taiping jing healing 
was supposed to be guided by a chen ii prognostic." 

95 Nickerson, “Taoism, Death, and Bureaucracy,” 513. 

96 . Baopu zi, 15.272 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 255). 

97 Andersen, “Talking to the Gods,’ 11-12. See also Raz, “Time Manipulation in Early Daoist 


Ritual," 31-32, and Campany, To Live as Long as Heaven and Earth, 96. 
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are not based on cosmological frameworks and do not rely on calculations or 
technical tools. Strictly speaking, in fact, they are not techniques of prediction, 
but different methods characterized by the same purpose: summoning deities 
and questioning them on various subjects, including the future. 

Once again, the first of these methods relies on the Sanhuang wen, or Writ 
of the Three Sovereigns. Through its talismans, one is able to summon several 
divine beings who, requested by the practitioner, enable him to “know all 
things in advance’: 


Some employ the Celestial Writ of the Three Sovereigns to summon the 
Administrator of Destiny (Siming), the Administrator of Dangers (Siwei), 
the Lords of the Five Sacred Mountains, the Borough Clerks of the Paths, 
and the Numina of the Six ding [celestial stems]. [The Writ] enables one 
to see them all and question them about any matter. Then the auspicious 
and the inauspicious will be as clear as if they were retained in the palm 
of one’s hand, and it will be possible to know all things in advance, no 
matter how far or near, obscure or profound. 


MUA=—SAM, AMAaGHEZA, FISRATZH, BHA 
Siz, MAID, RRR, Bee, MRI, MA 
FEAE. 98 


Remarkably, in this method one of the sets of divine beings that respond to the 
adept's questions consists of the same female deities also active in the dunjia 
system, here called Numina of the Six ding (liuding zhi ling 7x T Z.3&). They 
are mentioned again under the name Six Yin (liuyin 7\{@) in one of the three 
other methods, which consist in summoning by different means - including 
minor rites and the ingestion of drugs — divine beings that provide knowledge 
of the future: 


Some summon the Jade Women of the Six Yin. This method is completed 
in sixty days; after its completion, one will able to keep them under his 
command for a long time. Others perform a ceremony to make the Eight 
Archivists (bashi) arrive. The Eight Archivists are the essences (jing) of 
the eight trigrams. This too will suffice to obtain advance knowledge of 
what has not yet taken shape. Others ingest the tip of a spatula or an 
inch-square spoonful of flowers of kudzu (ge) and awns and seeds of 
hemp (ma). Experiencing a sudden urge to lie down, they hear someone 


98 . Baopuzi,15.272—73 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 255). 
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who tells them about unsettled things: then good and bad fortune will be 
firmly determined. 


MAAR, IAA HG. BUA. BARBUS, JOE 
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We shall presently return to the Eight Archivists. The fifth and most complex 
method involves visualizing Lord Lao, i.e., Laozi in his divine aspect. Like the 
“winged men" (yuren JJA) of antiquity, he has the beak of a bird, an arched 
nose, bushy eyebrows, and long ears. He is attended by one hundred and 
twenty yellow lads and is surrounded by twelve green dragons on his left, 
thirty-six white tigers on his right, twenty-four vermilion sparrows before him, 
and seventy-two dark warriors behind him. With a clear allusion to his prog- 
nostic powers, “his feet bear the marks of the eight trigrams, and he lies on a 
divine tortoise.” Ge Hong concludes: “If you see Lord Lao, your years will be 
extended, your heart will be like the Sun and the Moon, and there will be noth- 
ing that you don't know.”!0° 

Before we continue, it is worthy of note that, in other cases, the power of 
summoning deities in order to “know all matters in the world” is granted not 
by meditation techniques, but by Ge Hong’s other favorite practice, namely the 
compounding and ingestion of alchemical elixirs. Ge Hong quotes the follow- 
ing method from an anonymous and now-lost source, which again mentions 
the female dunjia spirits: 


Then there is the method of the Elixir of the Jade Pillar. Mix cinnabar 
with a Flowery Pond (huachi). Place it between powered malachite and 
sulphur. Insert it into a bamboo cylinder and place it in sand. Steam it 
for fifty days. If you ingest it for one hundred days, jade women, [the dei- 
ties of] the six jia and six ding [stems], and divine women will come to 
attend on you, and you can command them. You will know all matters in 
the world. 


MAREE, DETAIL, DS RARE ZI, Ae, 
ACH. WAH, BRANNAN THORS, WE, MRE 


99  Baopuzi,15.273 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 255). 

ioo  Baopu zi, 15.273—74 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 255-57). 

101 Baopu zi, 4.81-82 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 88). The Flowery Pond is a 
liquid compound based on vinegar. 
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In one of the methods seen above, Ge Hong refers to the Eight Archivists, 
whom we have already met under the name of Eight Spirits in the 180 Precepts 
Spoken by Lord Lao. Elsewhere, he also cites a Bashi tu JV £E] (Chart of the 
Eight Archivists), probably related to the Chart of the Eight Spirits mentioned 
in the 780 Precepts.!°? The Eight Archivists are the spirits of the eight trigrams, 
which together with the twelve earthly branches form the cosmological frame- 


work of an elaborate ritual and meditative practice. Two main versions of the 
practice are described in Daozang texts. Andersen summarizes as follows the 
ritual described in one of them: 


The spirits are said to be divided in couples.... Each couple descends into 
people's homes for a period of three days, followed immediately by the 
descent of the next couple, and so on through a cycle of twelve days. If 
one wishes to consult them, one must first fast for a period of one hun- 
dred days, then place a set of eight talismans written on wooden tablets 
in the eight directions, and on the day of the descent of a couple arrange 
offerings for the two spirits.... One must call out their names and may 
then ask them questions about all matters, including the future.103 


The second version of the ritual is based on the same cosmological framework. 
After the establishment of the ritual area and a period of purifications, the 
Eight Archivists enter the house of the practitioner. "The spirits will then talk 
to you. You must ask the Eight Archivists about seeking the methods of spiri- 
tual transcendence and long life."104 


7 Divination and Self-cultivation 


The traditions based on self-cultivation practices bring to light other factors 
underlying the controversial relation of Daoism to divination. One of the most 
important among them has been pointed out by Michael Puett with regard to 
one of the Guanzi £f. chapters devoted to self-cultivation, namely the “Neiye 
je” (Inner Training), dating from the late fourth century BCE. Whether this 


102 Baopuzi, 333 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 382). In addition to the studies by 
Andersen and Raz cited in the two following footnotes, on the Eight Archivists see Steavu, 
The Writ of the Three Sovereigns 157-64. 

103 Andersen, "Talking to the Gods,” 20. This version of the ritual is found in the Bashi shen- 
gwen zhenxing tu, 1a—5a. 

104 Wucheng fu shangjing, 2.2b; trans. Raz, “Time Manipulation,” 40. Raz summarizes this 
version of the ritual on pp. 37-40. 
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is an actual “Daoist” source is not a question to address in the present arti- 
cle; what is certain is that this work prefigures themes at the basis of later 
Daoist works on meditation. As Puett remarks: “Far from internalizing a sha- 
manistic practice, the ‘Neiye’ is rather an attempt to bypass the work of ritual 
specialists... By claiming to be in possession of techniques that allow the prac- 
titioner to obtain the power of spirits without resorting to the art of divination 
patronized at the courts, the authors were making an argument for their own 
authority: instead of trying to divine the intentions of the spirits and to control 
them through sacrifices, they claim the ability to divinize themselves."105 

The most explicit passage of the "Neiye" on this subject is the following one: 


Can you concentrate? Can you be one? Can you, without tortoise shell or 
divining stalks, foretell fortune and misfortune? 


BERIP? EET BEAR Pt nA e? 106 


Essentially the same passage is found in the Zhuangzi Wf, which — in one of 
the "Miscellaneous Chapters" (“Zapian 45583") attributed to the *anthologists" 
or the "later followers of Zhuangzi” — ascribes Laozi with these words: “Can you 
embrace Unity (baoyi)? ... Can you, without tortoise shell or divining stalks, 
foretell fortune and misfortune?” (feja —3P.? = EAR PARTI AT ET AIF) 107 


Harold Roth notes in his translation of the “Neiye”: "The text speaks not of 


some internal numen or spirit but, rather, of a spiritlike or numinous power 
that can foreknow.... This foreknowledge also occurs without relying on ghostly 
or numinous powers either outside or within oneself but, rather, because of 
‘the utmost refinement of your essential vital energy.”!08 Romain Graziani 
similarly observes in his French translation of the same text: “Lénergie spiritu- 
elle n'a rien de surnaturel.... On assiste dans se passage à un remarquable acte 
de rupture avec la vision religieuse et mantique qui imprégne le rapport aux 


105  Puett, To Become a God, 116. 

106 “Neiye,” sec. XIX in the text edited and translated in Roth, Original Tao, 82-83. See also the 
translation in Graziani, Ecrits de Maitre Guan, 18. A slightly different version of the same 
passage is found in another chapter on self-cultivation of the Guanzi, the "Xinshu 4M" 
(Art of the Mind), part 2; trans. Graziani, Ecrits de Maitre Guan, 46-47. 

107 Zhuangzi, 23.785; trans. Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, 257. If one of the two 
texts is the direct source of the other, the Zhuangzi draws this passage from the “Neiye” 
and not vice versa. 

108 Roth, Original Tao, 107. Roth refers here to these sentences in sec. X1x: "It is not due to the 
power of the ghostly and the numinous, but to the utmost refinement of your essential 


vital breath" (AE VAt#Z Ith, FRR). 
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Esprits, aux shen [##'].”!09 In another study, Graziani returns to the same acte 


de rupture, remarking that the "Neiye" and other early works on self-cultivation 
are “like a declaration of independence of the human mind from divinatory 
procedures.” 


In opposition to divination, self-cultivation is not a means to fathom the 
will of ghosts and spirits or to probe what they may know; it is rather a 
way of elevating oneself to the same level of apprehension, to the same 
degree of influential action on the world.... This idea first presented in 
the “Art of the Mind" [i.e, the “Xinshu 4M" chapters of the Guanzi] will 
gain popularity in texts imbued with Daoist thought and will challenge 
the traditional monopoly of court diviners and shamans over the spiri- 
tual world.™ 


In this perspective, divination is not the only branch of knowledge to be 
rejected: “External practices and knowledge (ritual, divination, study of texts) 
are discarded in favor of a personal intuition of the workings of the Way within 
the self"! 

Despite the different context and the six-century interval, this attitude is not 
far removed from the one at the basis of the “visionary divination” described by 
Ge Hong, where practitioners intend to achieve a state in which they directly 
“talk” to the gods in order to know what is impending. In a poetical description 
of a Daoist sage, Ge Hong himself alludes to the fact that such a person pos- 
sesses an inner “turtle carapace” but carefully hides it, so that it is not used for 
divining the future through the ordinary mantic arts: 


He stores his Shine-in-the-Night pearl in a cave on high, 
so that no stone from other mountains could grind it 
he hides his scaly carapace in a mysterious abyss 


109 Graziani, Écrits de Maítre Guan, 18, note 24. 

110 Graziani, "The Subject and the Sovereign," 469. 

111 Ibid., 499. 

112 bid. 512. In a different context, one can find a simple, unsophisticated example of the 
same claim in one of the stories found in the Shenxian zhuan, concerning the otherwise 
unknown immortal Li A Æj, who merely divined by means of his facial expressions. 
"Some went to consult him on affairs, but Li A would say nothing.... If he appeared happy, 
then their affairs were all auspicious; if he wore a sorrowful look, then they were all inaus- 
picious; if he smiled, it meant there would be a great felicity; and if he sighed, it meant 
deep trouble was near" We may read in this story an implied rejection of divination tech- 
niques in the strict sense. See Campany, To Live as Long as Heaven and Earth, 212-15. 
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Elsewhere — and in spite of his ultimately favorable view of the mantic arts — 
Ge Hong writes that the meditation practice of “guarding the One” (shouyi 
^F —) makes divination unnecessary: 


Anyone who can guard the One will travel ten thousand miles, enter 
among armed hosts, and cross large rivers with no need to divine the 
right day or select the right time. When beginning construction work, 
changing dwelling place, or entering a new home, one will never again 
depend upon topomancy (kanyu) and the star calendar, nor will one 
need to observe the taboos of the Great Year (taisui), the Moon (taiyin), 
the General ( jiangjun) [star], the [day of] monthly establishment (yue- 
jian), and the noxious spirits. 


BERE —34. TTE, AER, WRI, AAP AGERE, GEILE, 
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In the late-sixth century Wushang biyao $& |- 445 (Supreme secret essentials), 


an encyclopedic work that John Lagerwey does not hesitate to call “perhaps 
the most ambitious book ever produced by the Daoists,” the final chapter states, 
in Lagerwey's summary, that "the ultimate perfection consists in changing 
one's own divine light — changing oneself at the same rhythm as the universe — 
and in forgetting any distinction between good and ill fortune, in becoming one 
with the absolute, and in recovering the lost celestial perfection."!'5 

Not surprisingly, we find a similar attitude towards divination in the tradi- 
tions of Neidan INF} (Internal Alchemy). In what became the main text of 
these traditions, the Zhouyi cantong qi 332 (Seal of the unity of the three, 
in accordance with the Book of Changes), we read that if a practitioner makes 
errors in the choice of the elixir's ingredients, he would immediately die. At 
that time, “King Wen of the Zhou can sort out the [divination] stalks, Confucius 


113 Baopu zi, 1.2 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 31). These verses in turn may 
allude to a passage in the Zhuangzi, 17.603—4; see Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang 
Tzu, 188. 

114 Baopu zi, 18.325 (see Ware, Alchemy, Medicine and Religion, 305). 

115 Lagerwey, "Littérature taoiste et formation du Canon,” translated from pp. 482 and 484 
(italics mine). 
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can divine with the images (xiang &, i.e., trigrams and hexagrams),” but they 
would never be able to revive him.!$ In the second most important Neidan 
text, the Wuzhen pian |$ Efm (Awakening to reality), we read: “Longevity and 
untimely death, exhaustion and accomplishment, no one can know before- 


hand.” The proper way of dealing with one’s destiny, according to this work, is 
by learning “celestial immortality” (tianxian K (ill).27 


8 Conclusion 


This survey has shown that the complex attitude of Daoism towards divina- 
tion results from the existence of favorable, limiting, and adverse factors for 
its adoption. As a whole, and in general terms, divination is in some cases 
accepted as a “way of knowledge”: in the Taiping jing, it provides awareness of 
the incoming era of Great Peace; and according to Ge Hong (who, let me say 
it once more, rejects the more ordinary goals of the mantic arts), it is valuable 
when it affords an understanding of the “recondite order” of the cosmos and of 
the operation of the Dao within it. 

In several other instances, instead, the picture is more complex. Daoists 
have incorporated a few mantic methods into their practices in a straightfor- 
ward way — the main example is hemerology, as long as it was not proscribed. 
More frequently, however, they have adapted those methods to their own aims: 
their main interest is not in divination per se, but in the patterns of cosmo- 
logical emblems underlying some of its techniques, which they use as abstract 
templates for purposes different from prognostication. Examples include the 
reproduction of the “diviner’s board" (shi) in the layout of the Daoist altar and 
the adoption of the spatio-temporal pattern at the basis of the dunjia system 
for ritual purposes."® Another example, different in its exterior forms but not 
with regard to attitude, is the use of physiognomy to determine not just the 
destiny of an ordinary individual, but the bodily “marks of immortality.’ 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, we have seen examples of a categori- 
cal rejection of divination. In early medieval times, the 180 Precepts Spoken by 
Lord Lao and Lu Xiujing’s Abridged Codes for the Daoist Community prohibit 
such practices as hemerology, astrology, topomancy, and even the method of 


116 Zhouyi cantong qi, sec. 67 of the text edited and translated in Pregadio, The Seal of the 
Unity of the Three, 107. 

117 Wuzhen pian, “Lüshi f£ 55?" (Poems in Regulated Verses), poem no. 2. 

118 Needless to say, the most important and widespread examples of the adoption of cosmo- 
logical models at the basis of divination practices concerns the Yijing. See note 12 above. 
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the Eight Archivists, in spite of its earlier and later adoption in Daoism. Further 
down the scale, we find branches of Daoism - Internal Alchemy and, in gen- 
eral, the traditions based on self-cultivation — in which divination per se is not 
an issue worthy of consideration. 

Beyond this broad picture, several other points deserve attention. One of 
the major features that invests the different Daoist views of divination is the 
role played, in virtually all techniques, by benevolent deities that one tries to 
approach and by malignant entities from which one intends to gain protec- 
tion. As we have seen, Lu Xiujing states in his Codes that *one should not rely 
on spirits and deities to forecast the auspicious and the inauspicious.” The pur- 
pose of hemerology is the identification of days that ensure support by divine 
beings and protection from evil spirits. Female deities are active in the dunjia 
system, and Ge Hong writes — with regard to the techniques that he accepts — 
that “we calculate by multiplication and division in order to examine the dis- 
positions of demons and spirits.’ In topomancy, auspicious places for the living 
and the deceased are selected — with the help of a major Daoist scripture — in 
order to offset harmful influences sent forth by the ancestor's spirit or by minor 
demonic beings. In the methods of the Eight Archivists one consults the gods 
of the eight trigrams, and in “visionary divination” one visualizes Laojun and 
several other divine beings and questions them on a variety of subjects, includ- 
ing the future. Finally, oracular slips available for use in Daoist temples and 
recorded in Daoist texts reflect as a whole the integration of deities of popular 
origin into the Daoist pantheon. 

While Confucians may have tried to limit or disregard the function of dei- 
ties and spirits in divination, their active roles in the mantic arts have been 
observed several times.!? With regards to the early “books of days” (rishu 


=), Marc Kalinowski has noted that “the aim of the divination is not so 
much to predict the future as to define and control the ritual protocols of prayer 
and exorcism which accompany the consultants’ requests."?? Similarly, “pre- 
dictions concerning sickness always consist in determining the name of the 
spirit or demon causing the consultant’s illness. Once the source of the curse 


119 Hendrischke, “Divination in the Taiping jing,’ 8, remarks that Wang Chong E 7& (27-97 
CE) contrasts “the foreknowledge of sages with that of divination experts who use 'num- 
bers and arts’ (shushu [S 45]) and both of these with demonic prophesies involving spirit 
possession. Making these distinctions Wang Chong attempted to shrink the presence of 
spirits." These words might apply to other thinkers as well within Confucianism and espe- 
cially Neo-Confucianism. 

120 Kalinowski, "Diviners and Astrologers under the Eastern Zhou,” 381. 
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(sui 52) had been identified, it had to be exorcized by the appropriate rites and 
sacrifices in the hope of a possible cure"?! As we have seen, with regard to dei- 
ties mentioned in Daoist sources on the dunjia method, Kalinowski remarks 
that “the dependence of divination on ritual practices was a reality admitted 
by the diviners themselves.”!22 

In light of the above, it seems clear that one of the reasons for the partial 
or complete rejection of divination in Daoism is precisely the reliance of the 
mantic arts on deities and spirits, usually of a low rank (when divination is per- 
formed by Daoists, instead, higher gods such as the Three Sovereigns or Laojun 
himself are involved). The religious dimension of divination is an ascertained 
fact, and this creates issues to the Daoists, for whom religious practices should 
be addressed to different divine beings and should take quite different forms. 
Yet, the problem may not be primarily with divination per se — otherwise 
Daoists would not practice it at all — but with the figure of the diviner. The 
case of the Taiping jing, which values the role of the diviner as long as he also 
performs self-cultivation practices, is remarkable but appears to be unique. 
In other instances, when Daoists endorse or tolerate different forms of divi- 
nation, they are conducted without the intermediation of a specialist: this is 
clearly visible in the use of the Writ of the Three Sovereigns in topomancy, in the 
use of oracular slips that the faithful draw by themselves in Daoist shrines and 
temples, and — perhaps the most extreme, but also the clearest example — in 
"visionary divination." 

This adds a further level of complexity to the subject that we have been 
discussing, already sufficiently intricate in itself. As Nickerson suggests with 
regard to the incorporation of prognostic arts by the medieval Celestial 
Masters, the view that they did so merely "in order to gain mass appeal" (in 
other words, in other to exploit the popularity of divination) is contradicted 
by a more elaborate but probably more precise view: “By allowing the use of 
divination to discover the ostensible causes of difficulties, Taoists perhaps 
made their own curative rites more effective by introducing into the healing 
process a sense of immediate, mantic contact with the supernatural. On the 
other hand, by relegating divination to a subordinate role, medieval Taoism 
managed to maintain its stance of superiority with respect to popular religion 


121 Ibid., 353-54. 

122 Translated from Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire,’ 94. On the deities and spirits 
mentioned in the Wuxing dayi, see Kalinowski, Cosmologie et divination, 104—5 and 377— 
88. On their widespread presence in the “day books,’ see Yan, “Daybooks and the Spirit 
World,’ 207-47. 
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as a literate (and bureaucratized) tradition.”!23 To what extent, then, is the 
relation of Daoism to divination comparable to its relation to popular religion? 
And with regard to the figure of the mantic specialist — which, as I suggest, is 
the main problem for the Daoist priest — does the attitude of Daoism towards 


the diviner bear analogies with its relation towards the fashi iX: fifi (the “master 
of rites") and the spirit-medium, his main competitors in the religious field? 
Both questions are worthy of further consideration; here I will only refer to 
one example, already discussed earlier in this essay, that may throw some light 
on this issue. 

We know quite well that Daoists, since the time of the earliest religious 
movements in the Later Han period, have constantly tried to distinguish 
themselves from popular cults, most often with the rationale that the gods of 
popular religion are actually demons. In addition to labeling them as malig- 
nant and dangerous, however, there has also been another way to deal with the 
spirits of the popular cults: quite simply, it has consisted in upgrading them 
to the status of minor deities and incorporating them into the lower ranks of 
the Daoist pantheon. The Chisong zi zhangli offers clear examples of this strat- 
egy, and does so in direct relation to divination. The Daoist priest intends to 
subordinate the mantic arts to the Daoist rites. This does not simply occur by 
attributing a preliminary role to the diviner (who identifies the cause of the 
misfortune or the illness) and the primary role to the priest (who sends a writ- 
ten petition to the heavenly administration, a “literate” and “bureaucratic” act 
in itself): the priest is also able to obtain control over the deities and spirits 
associated with the mantic practices by assuring them a position in the pan- 
theon. This is essentially the same strategy that Daoism used to deal with the 
gods of popular religion. 

Quite interestingly, Daoism and Confucianism posit themselves in rela- 
tion to divination in substantially similar ways: as literate traditions that 
reject, or attempt to limit, or at least try to qualify the scope and value of the 
mantic arts. As Michael Lackner writes in the introduction to the present vol- 
ume, Confucians deemed - at least “officially” — the divination techniques to 
be examples of the deprecated “minor ways" (xiaodao /]|X3Á). The same can 
be said — here too, with due exceptions — of Daoism. The main difference in 
the respective attitudes may lie in the fact that while, on the one hand, the 
features of divination more overtly related to religious cults have been silently 
disregarded by Confucians, on the other hand they have constituted an issue 


123 Nickerson, “Taoism, Death, and Bureaucracy,’ 491. On this subject, see also Raz, "Time 
Manipulation,” 57-58. 
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for the Daoists, who have tried to deal with them in accordance with the teach- 
ings of their religion. 


Appendix: Daoist Sources on Divination Techniques 


With the exception of works concerned with “fate calculation" (suanming A.f) and 
with rites related to one's “fundamental destiny” (benming A fiz), this appendix lists 
Daoist sources entirely or substantially concerned with the divination techniques dis- 
cussed in the first section of the present article. Several titles are cited in abbreviated 
forms. Where applicable, entries on works found in the Daozang provide references 
to more detailed descriptions found in Marc Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire 
dans le Daozang" (abbreviated as “K”) and Sakade Yoshinobu, “Divination as Daoist 
Practice” (“S”). Other descriptive notes on the Daozang texts cited below are found in 
Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon: A Historical Companion to the Daozang, and 
in the Chinese annotated catalogues of the Daoist Canon.24 


(1) Hemerology 

— DZ 615 Chisong zi zhangli 7&4 f 3&]& (Petition calendar of Master Redpine). 
Tang dynasty (contains earlier materials). A collection of "petitions" (zhang 3&) 
addressed to the celestial administration for a wide variety of purposes, also speci- 
fying the most propitious times for their delivery. Defined by Marc Kalinowski as *a 
valuable and unique document for the study of medieval hemerology.”!?5 [K 96-99; 
S 557-58] 

— DZ1240 Zeri li € H JZ (Calendar to select the [auspicious] days). Zhang Wanfu 3R t 


4 (fl. 710-13). Concerned with the selection of auspicious days for the ordination of 
Daoist priests and the transmission of scriptural corpora. Originally part of a much 
larger work on ritual rules, now lost.?6 [K 95-96; S 557] 

— DZ 1267 Jiutian shangsheng bichuan jinfu jing ILR LW TIAE (Book of the 
golden talisman secretly transmitted by the supreme saint of the nine heavens). 


124 See especially Ren Jiyu and Zhong Zhaopeng, Daozang tiyao; Xiao Dengfu, Zhengtong 
Daozang zongmu tiyao; Ding Peiren, Zengzhu xinxiu Daozang mulu, also valuable for its 
entries on non-extant works; and Zhu Yueli, Daozang fenlei jieti. 

125 Kalinowski, "La littérature divinatoire," translated from p. 97. On this work, see also 
Verellen, "The Heavenly Master Liturgical Agenda According to Chisong zi's Petition 
Almanac" In the context of this work, divination is especially important in order to 
diagnose the origins of illnesses and cases of demonic possession. See above the section 
"From Antagonism to Complementarity.” 

126 On Zhang Wanfu, the author of the main Tang-dynasty codification of Daoist ritual, see 
Benn, The Cavern Mystery Transmission. On the Zeri li, see ibid., 146—48. 
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Late Song dynasty. Tables for the calculation of auspicious and inauspicious days 
according to their association with nine stars, followed by a calendar of propitious 
days for various activities.!2” [K 102] 

DZ 1268 Tianhuang Taiyi shenlü bihui jing REK- IMEI (Book of malefi- 
cences to be avoided, according to the divine prescriptions of the Celestial Sovereign 
of Great Unity). Song dynasty (?). Calendrical interdictions for compounding elixirs. 


DZ 1480 Xu zhenjun yuxia ji eA [A ac (Records from the jade coffer of the True 


Lord Xu) and pz 1481 Fashi xuanzhai ji YEHTIIZAc (Hemerological notes of the 
ritual master). Fifteenth century. Although they are separately printed in the Daoist 
Canon, these two texts form a single work. After a list of anniversaries of Daoist, 
Buddhist, and popular deities, the first text lists auspicious and inauspicious days 
for asking favors to the gods. The second text contains a similar list concerned with 
Buddhist deities, followed by an extended collection of other hemerological materi- 
als. [K 102-3] 


In addition to these works, see also DZ 1288 and Dz 1289 in section 4 below. The 


Zangwai daoshu #4} i Æ (Daoist texts outside the Canon, vol. 9) reproduces Huang 
Zongxi's R BE (1610-95) Shou shili yaofa TX; JE 227% (Essential methods for imple- 
menting the calendar) from a collection entitled Zhenxian shangsheng Alli E-F (The 


superior vehicle of true immortality). 


(2) Dunjia J& H! (Hidden Stem, or Hidden Period) 


Dz 581 Liuding bifa 7x T 1ài& (Secret method [of the jade women] of the six ding 
days). Tenth century or later. With Dz 586, 587, 588, and 857 (see below), this is 
one of five works devoted to the “secret method" of the deities of the six ding days. 
[K 93-94] 

DZ 586 Huangdi Taiyi bamen rushi jue 3&5 K L NP A RER (Instructions of the 
Yellow Emperor for entering the framework of the eight gates of the Great One). 


Tenth century or later. [K 93-94; S 557] 
DZ 587 Huangdi Taiyi bamen rushi bijue 3i Jk — )\ PA RIVER (Secret instructions 
of the Yellow Emperor for entering the framework of the eight gates of the Great 


One). Tenth century or later. [K 93-94] 
Dz 588 Huangdi Taiyi bamen nishun shengsi jue TW K—/\ PUB SES 
(Instructions of the Yellow Emperor on the progression and regression of birth and 


death through the eight gates of the Great One). Tenth century or later. [K 93-94; 
S 557] 


127 A large part of this work corresponds to Fashi xuanzhai ji, 14a—24a. On this text, see below 


in the present section. 
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DZ 857 Liuyin dongwei dunjia zhenjing 7\ 20 {WOK LX (True book of the hidden 
stem of the six Yin [spirits] of the cavern of tenuity). Late tenth century. [K 92-94; 


S 557] 
DZ 984 Xuanjing bixia Lingbao juxuan jing X 7A 25 [fi T PK 2: A (Book of the accu- 


mulated mystery of the numinous treasure, from the jade casket of mysterious 
essence). Song dynasty. A unique work in style and content, containing a synthesis 
of dunjia and liuren methods. [K 92.] 


In addition to these works, the Dengtian jun xuanling bamen baoying neizhi BRE XK 


8 / P38 8 N EE (Inner meaning of retribution through the eight gates of the mysteri- 


ous numen, by the Heavenly Lord Deng; Dz 1266), related to the Shenxiao # 


5 


(Divine 


Empyrean) school and dating from the Song period, contains portions based on the 


dunjia method. 


(3) Liuren 7\ F (Six ren Celestial Stems) 


DZ 283 Huangdi longshou jing #8 iii ÑE 11 &€ (Book of the dragon's head, transmitted 


by the Yellow Emperor). Originally dating from the Six Dynasties.!28 [K 91] 


DZ 284 Huangdi jingui yuheng jing *& ti | K1 (Book of the jade scales and the 


golden casket, transmitted by the Yellow Emperor). Originally dating from the Six 
Dynasties. Possibly the earliest extant work on the liuren method. [K 91] 
Dz 285 Huangdi shou sanzi Xuannü jing 1 71% =F % KK (Book of the mysterious 


woman, transmitted by the Yellow Emperor to his three disciples). Originally dating 
from the Six Dynasties. [K 91] 


Materials on the liuren method are also found in the Taishang liuren mingjian fuyin jing 


KEX EHETE (Book of the most high luminous mirror of the six ren celestial 


stems tallying with the Yin principle; Dz 861), 3.9b-15b, a work apparently dating from 


the Song period. 


(4) Astrology 


DZ 287 Tongzhan daxiang li xingjing 38 ii KAJE Æ% (Book of the stars, with a cal- 


endar of their basic divinatory images). Tang dynasty. A catalogue of 162 stars and 
constellations, with illustrations and oracular statements concerning politics and 
individual life. Despite its lacunose state, the Daozang edition of this work is at the 
basis of the later “star books."!?9 

DZ 288 Lingtai jing ## = (Book of the numinous terrace). Tang dynasty. This 
text and the next one (Dz 289) attest to the incorporation into Chinese astrology 


128 Detailed notes on this and the two works listed below are found in Kalinowski, “Les 


instruments astro-calendériques des Han,’ 396-401. 


129 For related works in the Daoist Canon, see Kalinowski, “La littérature divinatoire," 103, 


note 60. 
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of concepts and methods of Indian origin, imported during the Tang period by 
Buddhist monks. The present work lacks about two thirds of its original content but 
is valuable for its quotations of lost texts. [K 104; S 554] 


DZ 289 Chengxing lingtai biyao jing FFÆ TZW ZR (Book of the secret essentials 


of the numinous terrace for appraising the [influence of] celestial bodies). Tang 
dynasty. See above, DZ 288. Includes the description of a rite for the expulsion of 
inauspicious star influences (1a—4b). [K 104; S 554] 

DZ 1288 Yuanchen zhangjiao licheng li 75i 3& WE IZ AUS (Practical calendar for the 
offering of the memorial of the original star). Tang dynasty. “[A] complete ritual 


of the Zhengyi [1E— ] tradition for the cult of a person's life-star, which presides 
over one's destiny. The second juan contains different tables for the calculation of 
a person's destiny, and prayers for averting the evil elements that form part of one's 
fate."3? See also the next entry. [K 99-101] 


DZ 1289 Liushi jiazi benming yuanchen li X+ FAS ds 7G he (Calendar of the fun- 
damental destiny and the original star according to the sexagesimal cycle). Tang 
dynasty. An appendix to the previous work (Dz 1288). [K 101-2] 

DZ 1485 Ziwei doushu 5&9 :- (Numbers of the [Northern] Dipper in the [palace 
of] purple sublimity). Song dynasty or later. Describes an early form of the homony- 


mous method, traditionally attributed to Chen Tuan Biif$ (ca. 920-89). [K 105] 


Other Daozang texts containing materials on astrology include the Beidou zhifa wuwei 


jing JEHA ERR (Book of martial power on the method of government of the 


Northern Dipper; Dz 870), probably dating from the Song period, and the Taishang 


Ed 


Dongshen wuxing zan Jk Ett TÆR (Hymns to the five stars, from the most high 


cavern of spirit; DZ 976), apparently dating from the Tang period. 


(5) Topomancy ( fengshui FK, or kanyu HEEB) 


Dz 282 Huangdi zhaijing 35 €% (Yellow Emperor's book of dwellings). Late Tang 


dynasty or Five Dynasties. The earliest work on topomancy to be entirely extant. 
The first juan contains a general introduction to the subject, with quotations from 
several lost works. The second juan consists of explanations on two charts related 
to the Yang and the Yin dwellings (for the living and the deceased, respectively). 
[K 107; S 558] 

DZ 1471 Rumen chongli zhezhong kanyu wanxiao lu m REIR RBS 
23% (Records of the achievement of filial piety through the rectification of topo- 
mancy, in accordance with the principles esteemed by the Confucian School). Late 
sixteenth century. The first seven juan are devoted to different topomantic meth- 
ods. The final eighth juan contains instructions for funerary rituals. [K 107-8; S 558] 


130 Quoted from Kristofer Schipper’s abstract in Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 


1:135-36. 
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Materials on topomancy are also found in the Shangqing xiuxing jingjue EIS ZT 


Kk (Compendium of Shangqing practices; Dz 427). The Zangwai daoshu (vol. 1) con- 


tains a Da Han yuanling bi zangjing KY) ALA. (Secret book of burials in plains 


and hills, from the Great Han Dynasty), dating — in spite of its title — from between the 


twelfth and the fourteen centuries, reprinted from the extant portions of the Yongle 


dadian 7k 4X 9t (Great canon of the Yongle reign-period).!*! 


(6) Physiognomy 


[22 


DZ 1425 Lingxin jingzhi W5 Ft (Instructions from canonical books on numinous 
signs). Tang or Northern Song dynasty. Contains a portion in rhymes (1a—5a) that 
defines the auspicious or inauspicious qualities of several bodily marks (e.g., the 
color and luminosity of the eyes), and a portion in prose (5b—8a), attributed to 
the immortal Liu Gen $lfR, that interprets several facial symptoms according to the 


times in which they appear? [K 108; S 557] 


(7) Meteoromancy 


DZ 1275 Yuyang qihou qinji WARIRI (The atmospheric agents of rain and sun- 
shine). Song or Yuan dynasty. Possibly related to the Daoist Shenxiao school and its 
Thunder Rites.5? The two main parts of this work are concerned with the influence 
played on weather conditions by atmospheric phenomena related to Sun, Moon, 
and other asterisms (1a-2b), and with weather predictions based on the shapes of 
clouds and their positions compared to the Sun and the Northern Dipper (3a—7b). 
The second part contains illustrations of the relevant phenomena.!* [K 106-7] 

Dz 1276 Pantian jing R% (Book of celestial movements). Song dynasty or later. 
Concerned with predictions relevant to human activities and weather conditions, 
based on such phenomena as luminosity of asterisms, cloud formations, winds, and 
unusual shapes and colors of birds and animals. The commentary quotes several 
earlier prognostication works. [K 107] 


131 On this work, see Ding Peiren, Zengzhu xinxiu Daozang mulu, 363-64. 


132 On Liu Gen, see the hagiography translated from the Shenxian zhuan in Campany, To Live 


as Long as Heaven and Earth, 240-49, which, however, does not mention his physiog- 
nomic expertise. 


133 This association is suggested in Ren Jiyu and Zhong Zhaopeng, Daozang tiyao, 1008, and 


Xiao Dengfu, Zhengtong Daozang zongmu tiyao, 1240. 


134 Franciscus Verellen notes that the illustrations are similar to those found in a Mawangdui 


manuscript on astrology and meteoromancy, the Tianwen qixiang zazhan KX ARK 
4 (Prognostications according to heavenly patterns and qi images). See Verellen, “The 
Dynamic Design: Ritual and Contemplative Graphics in Daoist Scriptures,’ 162-63. 
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(8) Oracle Slips 


DZ 1298 Sisheng zhenjun lingqian VU #2 FC & $& (Oracle slips of the four saintly true 
lords). Song dynasty or later. Forty-nine slips. Oracles governed by the Four Saints. 
Format: each oracle “provides an oracular poem in twelve verses of seven charac- 
ters, a Holy Advice (shengyi 7) in prose ... a prognostic passage (zhan ih) in 
rhythmic prose, and a final poem in four verses of five characters."35 Closely related 
to, and possibly the source of, Dz 1482 (see below). [K 89; S 555] 

DZ 1299 Xuanzhen lingying baogian % H% fH $ (Mysterious and true precious 
slips of numinous response). Yuan or early Ming dynasty. A collection of 365 slips, 
related to the twelve earthly branches (dizhi 3l xz, thirty slips per branch) and the 


five agents (wuxing 1117). Oracles governed by Wenchang dijun X: Ei f Æ. Format: 


A short oracular formula, followed by an indication of the general nature of the 
prediction (e.g., shangshang E-E, *excellent"), a poem in five-character lines, and 
an explicative text. [K 89; S 555] 


DZ 1300 Weifang shengmu yuanjun lingying baogian WA BRNE EAR 
(Precious slips of numinous response of the Primordial Princess, the Holy Mother 
Protecting the Bedchamber). Southern Song or Yuan dynasty. Ninety-nine slips. 
Oracles governed by the Holy Mother Protecting the Bedchamber, a deity associated 


with one of the main Shenxiao scriptures, the Yushu baojing KAMPI (Precious 


book of the jade pivot). Format: A poem in seven-character lines, followed by an 
“Explanation” (jie ff). [K 89; S 555] 
DZ 1301 Hongen lingji zhenjun lingqian 1 38 v FH 3 f (Oracle slips of the True 


Lords of Vast Mercy and Marvelous Succor). Song/Early Ming dynasty. Fifty-three 
slips. Oracles governed by the Xu brothers (Xu Zhizheng f&XAlz£ and Xu Zhi'e 
‘x Alla), canonized as True Lords of Vast Mercy and Marvelous Succor in the early 
fifteenth century. Format: Indication of the general nature of the prediction, fol- 
lowed by a poem in seven-character lines. See also the next entry.1?6 


DZ 1302 Lingji zhenjun Zhusheng Tang lingqian WAHIA i 88 8& (Oracle slips 
of the Hall of Recording Births of the True Lords of Marvelous Succor). Song/Early 
Ming dynasty. Sixty-four slips. Same governing deities and format as Dz 1301. [K go; 
S 555] 

DZ 1303 Futian guangsheng ruyi linggian tk BRAS WU $8 i (Wish-fulfilling oracle 
slips of the assembly of saints assisting heaven). Southern Song dynasty or later (?). 
A collection of 120 slips. Format: An indication of the general nature of the predic- 
tion, followed by two-character prognostics related to several circumstances (e.g., 
“Marriage: Great achievement" #948], KAX). [K 90; S 555] 


135 Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 2:246. 
136 On the Xu brothers, see Davis, “Arms and the Dao,’ 149-64. For related works in the 


Daozang, see Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 121016. 
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— DZ 1305 Jiangdong Wang lingqian i158 -E.38$& (Oracle slips of the Prince East of 
the River). Fu Ye Ñ (or Fu Yu 1845), 1225/1227. One hundred slips. Oracles gov- 
erned by the Prince East of the River, a major Ganzhou i| (Jiangxi) deity. Format: 


A poem in seven-character lines, followed by an "Explanation" (jie ff?) and a “Holy 
advice" (shengyi 585) also in verses.!?7 [K 90; S 555-56] 


— DZ 1470 Xuxian zhenlu RA $% (True records of the Immortal Xu [Brothers]). 
Fifteenth century. Among other materials related to the cult of the Xu Brothers, 
contains two different series of sixty-four slips (2.76a-95b). Format: An indication 
of the general nature of the prediction, followed by a poem in seven-character lines. 

— DZ 1482 Xuantian shangdi baizi shenghao X RE AEH (Holy appellations 
in one hundred characters of the Emperor of the Dark Heaven).3?? Song dynasty. 


Forty-nine slips. Oracles governed by Zhenwu, here called Emperor of the Dark 
Heaven. Format: An indication of the general nature of the prediction and a short 
oracular formula, followed by a poem in seven-character lines. This poem in tum 
is followed by other poems categorized under seven headings (wishes, family, mar- 
riage, etc.) and by an "Explanation" in prose. The text is closely related to Dz 1298 
(see above). [K 90] 

In addition to the works cited above, the Zangwai daoshu (vol. 17) reproduces a 

Ming-dynasty edition of the earlier Lingji baozhang Œ% $t 3& (Precious stanzas on the 

oracle slips). 
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CHAPTER 10 
Chinese Buddhism and Divination 


Esther-Maria Guggenmos 


1 Contemporary Caution* 


In contemporary Chinese Buddhism, there is a general reluctance regard- 
ing the performance of divinatory practices, such as determining auspicious 
dates, calculating a birth horoscope using bazi /V-£, conducting divination 
based on the Book of Changes (Yijing 4€) and geomancy practices ( fengshui 
MWK). Even in Taiwan, where the historical burden of overcoming "supersti- 
tion" (mixin X&[z) has not evolved into a matter of state-imposed politics, as is 
the case on the mainland, no abbot of any major Buddhist monastery can be 
found who would encourage his or her followers to consult diviners or engage 
in divination personally. Typical are statements like that of Ven. Shengyan € 
itii 1929-2009), the founding abbot of Fagu shan 7X: li, one of the major 
Buddhist monasteries in Taiwan.! Divination would be experientally saturated, 
and therefore it would have reason. “Being Buddhists, we do not deny fortune- 
telling and geomancy” (1&5 AGE 5c a B P] ME AmA JK), he states, but 
in Buddhism one would turn to peace (pingzheng F#8), sincerity (zhengzhi 
1E ÉL), compassion (cibei 2425), and the objectiveness (keguan ZER) of one's 
mind (xin 4») to resolve problems. Fate (ming fit) would not simply be deter- 
mined (zhuding i£). Changing one's destiny (gaiyun tO) through mantic 
arts might produce temporary results, but a change in one's mental attitude 


would be fundamental. Worrying about whether one's fate is good or bad 


* This chapter results from research conducted at the 1KGF, Erlangen-Nürnberg. I am grateful 


for the steady exchange with colleagues from all over the world since the inauguration of 
the consortium in 2009. Without that intellectually stimulating environment, this research 
would be unimaginable. Having worked on aspects of this topic for my habilitation over the 
past few years, some points are argued in greater detail in my previous publications. Some 
final reflections from my German publication on divining Monks are translated and summa- 
rized in the second part of this article. See also Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mónche. 

1 Fagu shan, or Dharma Drum Mountain, is one of the major contemporary monasteries in 
Taiwan. Its founder, Ven. Shengyan, received a PhD in Buddhist Studies in Japan, and had 
followers mainly in Taiwan but also considerable support among overseas Chinese in New 
York. He promoted Buddhist scholarship and a simple, reflective lifestyle, based on Zen-/ 
Chan-Buddhist practice, which he termed “spiritual environmentalism” (xinling huanbao 
Ù SE Ee (Re). For details, see Guggenmos, “Fagu Shan.” 
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or one’s fengshui is correct or not would mislead the mind and constitute a 


form of superstition from which one should abstain.? Ven. Jingkong FEA 


(*1927), the internationally highly active founder of the Buddha Educational 
Foundation, with a strong media presence, in a video clip on the question of 
divination, demonstrates his support for this view by quoting the (probably 
modern) Buddhist saying, that “forms originate from the heart and conditions 
follow the movements of the heart" (4H FH 0» Æ Sa 6 -Co#f).3 Jingkong concludes 
that one should concentrate on purifying one's karma (ye 3€), which would be 


one's fate (ming fit), and therefore care about sentient beings. Other Buddhist 
masters, like the founder of Foguang shan fii, Ven. Xingyun Æ TAB 
(1927), offer, at their monasteries, substitutional devices: satisfying the com- 


mon habit of drawing lots to inquire about the future, mostly in a temple, a 
small red cylinder holds wise sayings of the master instead of the common 
oracle answers. 


2 Retention and Prohibition 


This general, ambiguous notion, that divination is not impossible itself, but 
that performing divination leads one onto the wrong path and detracts one 
from spiritual practice, can be traced in Buddhist literature. Already the Indian 
Buddhist texts distance from the mantic arts: they seem to attract little respect 
socially, and are designated as belonging to the so-called "lower arts" (zuo 
chusheng ye TF & ^E X, pali: tiracchana-vijja), but are seen as part of the knowl- 
edge repertoire of a Brahmanic society from which Buddhism tried to distance 
itsel£^ In Chinese Buddhist philosophical treatises such as the Dazhidu lun 


2 This passage is from an interview with Ven. Shengyan on DvD no. 8 in the series "Shengyan 
fashi: Da fagu # GI Bii 1 EX” (Dharma Master Shengyan: The great dharma drum) and 
also available on YouTube under the title “Fofa ruhe kan suanming zhe yi jian shi." 

3 “Jingkong fashi: kan suanming ling bu ling" The verse “JHH GÆ SREGEP is casually 
referred to in contemporary dharma talks as either a quote from the Buddhist canon or a 
Buddhist saying. It is sometimes given in an extended version as “As H Git, JH EH D4, 
HEGE, BATIK. ” Tracing the origins of that alleged quotation, jingsui xinzhuan 
TE C208 already appears in Yogacarabhümi commentaries, while xiang you xinsheng XH H 
4^^E seems to be of far later origin. In the Chinese Buddhist canon, one does not find evi- 
dence that these two verses were combined. The saying may have been coined by a Buddhist 
writer of the nineteenth/twentieth century, who probably reached a broader audience. It is 
not part of the writings of Ven. Yinshun or Ven. Taixu. 

4 This distancing from mantic arts can be found in a list of mantic practices from which one 
should abstain. It is preserved in the Brahmajalasutta, within the first large section of the 
Pali Sutta Pitaka, and can be found in different versions across Asia. Chinese translations 
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XB Eim (The treatise on the great perfection of wisdom, T. 1509), attributed 


to the great philosopher of emptiness, Nagarjuna, one also finds the notion 
that practicing mantic arts would obstruct spiritual development, espe- 
cially if for the purpose of making a living? Such a conditioning of mantic 
arts seems specific to the Chinese Buddhist critiques of divination. Similarly, 
the Mahaprajfiaparamitásütra, Da bore boluomiduo jing KRET UX KE E e A 
(T. 220), raises the concern that divination might be counterproductive when 


one aims to develop the attitude of a Bodhisattva. It could easily be performed 
to increase one's own fame. Recognizing the emptiness of all appearances, 
one should restrain from divination “for the sake of pure conduct" (2513 i5 
AMT OUT. PRESE. E Put i3). In the vinaya, the monastic discipline, 
members of the order are restrained from engaging in mantic and magic prac- 
tices. In the Dharmaguptaka vinaya (Sifen lü V4] ££), for example, the leading 
monastic code in East Asia, mantic practices are mentioned as improper, inap- 


propriate behavior, especially for bhiksunis (female members of the order). 
Special intentions, such as the aim to restore one's health, safety, food, study, 
and the conversion of unbelievers, are justified exceptions." Similar to con- 
temporary sources, the effectiveness of the practices themselves is undoubted 
but the restraint is due to a concern for the reputation of the monastic com- 
munity, which could be damaged by these activities, as they are associated 
with monetary income and emotional dependency. Engaging in mantic prac- 
tices might thus jeopardize the continuity of the religious community and 
so Buddhism itself. This concern makes the sanctions against these practices 
understandable. 


render this list into a cryptic encyclopedic list, while texts like the Chinese apocryph 

Brahmajála-sütra, Fanwang jing 955814, T. 1484, transfer it into the Chinese mindset and 
stress the prohibition against the performance of mantic arts under certain conditions, such 
as with evil intent or for the purpose of seeking profit. A synopsis of all extant parallels is to 
be found in Esther-Maria Guggenmos, “A List of Mantic Techniques in the Buddhist Canon.” 

5 In this text, “divining and explaining to people the auspicious and inauspicious in order to 
seek profit" (AAIE HAR, A AGR, Dazhidu lun, T. 1509, XxXv:1509, 203420) is 
enumerated as the third of five evil livelihoods (xieming Jy). The author values Chinese 
Buddhism as not simply derivative of Indian Buddhism, but a tradition in its own right. 
References to Buddhist texts are, therefore, made in the language in which they were writ- 
ten or have been preserved. If there exist clearly identifable translations, the original title is 
provided. 

6 Da bore boluomi jing, T. 220, v1:674b18-19. 

7 Sifen lü, T. 1428, Xx11:754a17—-bu. Further details on the arguments leading to the retention 
or legitimation of mantic practices can be found in Esther-Maria Guggenmos, “Rejecting and 
Legitimizing Mantic Practices in Chinese Buddhism." 
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3 An Emic Term? 


In the prohibitions and beyond, mantic arts, like physiognomy, hemerology, 
or dream divination, are mentioned. They are variously addressed either as 
single arts or through terms such as zhanbu t h, zhanxiang 44H, or wen 
jixiong Fi %1,8 which allude to ancient crack-making, arts that pay attention 
to outer forms like physiognomy, or to the ancient habit of discerning lucky 


and unlucky days, i.e. is the habit of ascribing certain qualities to each day 
that make it favorable or unfavorable for the practitioner to undertake single 
activities. These kinds of mantic arts, that intend to elicit knowledge about the 
future, seem to possess a certain proximity to magic practices, zhoushu JV, 
that imply the use of spells in order to transform future harm into benefit or 
intentionally cause harm. The “mantic” and the “magic” are often aligned with 
each other in the discussed passages. 

Atthe same time, throughout Buddhist literature, predictive statements are 
a commonly applied means to structure narrations: the life of the Buddha, his 
past lives (jatakas), but also sūtra narrations, or even biographical works — in 
all of these sources experts other than Buddhists, the Buddha himself, or emi- 
nent Buddhists prophesize about outstanding events. "Vyakarana"? is even the 
title of one of the twelve traditional divisions of the Buddhist canon. It refers 
to guarantees of future spiritual attainment, often, but not limited to, buddha- 
hood. Prophecies are an established narrative tool in the historiographical 
literature that not only drive the plot of the narrations, but also explain the 
connections between events, legitimize rulership, or demonstrate the explana- 
tory power of Buddhism and the competency of its "Eminent Monks" through- 
out history.!° 

In the widespread versions of the legend of the Buddha’s life, the seer Asita 
appears as a standard topos which, during the prince's childhood, refers to 
his extraordinary future." Sakyamuni Buddha predicts the future of the bud- 
dhadharma, the general course of development, and the future buddhahood 


8 Examples occur in the aforementioned passages of the Fanwang jing and 
Mahaprajfiaparamitasutra. 

9 Skt., generally given in Chinese as shouji T Ru/ A RU, variations include shoubie T5 5I) Tx 
mij and the early shoujue TRI AZAR, also transliterated as heqieluona AA ARE IS. 

10 Regarding the topic of "Buddhist interpretations of the past in China," John Kieschnik is 
currently writing a monograph on the role of prophetic statements. 

11 C£ the various translations of the narratives of the life of Buddha, the Buddhacarita, a 
description of the Buddha’s life originally written in Sanskrit by A$vaghosa in the second 
century, see, for example, the Fo benxing jing {ii AS 4T &$ (Sutra of the past activities of the 
Buddha), which is regarded as Baoyun's translation 7% 22 from the fifth century, T. 193, 
Iv:6obuff. 
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of members of his audience throughout the Lotus Sutra. The biography of An 
Shigao 2 tH i= from the second century, a monk of presumably Parthian ori- 
gin who is considered the earliest translator of Buddhis texts into Chinese, is 
based on his insight into karmically necessary future events regarding his own 
and other people's life course (see below).!? These predictions are not normally 
associated with special divinatory techniques. Whether in life tales about the 
Buddha, the Lotus Sutra, or monk biographies, the predictions are embed- 
ded in narrations which are told ex eventu. Referring to an imminent death or 
future buddhahood, or conferring legitimacy on a rulership, prophecies pro- 
vide the reader with a glimpse into the future. Following the logic of the story 
told, the prophecies that surface tend to prove true. The impact that these nar- 
rations have on the community of believers can be traced in contemporary 
Buddhism: stories of outstanding females who are predicted to change gender 
in order to become a Buddha in their next life might be more easily contested 
in a setting that opts for gender equality. The Lotus Sütra, as an assurance to 
all sentient beings that buddhahood is attainable by all, can serve in the con- 
temporary believers’ discourse as a highly motivational force through which 
Mahayana Buddhism spreads its message.? Tracing how prophecies and pre- 
dictions impact on the lives of believers appears to be a fruitful avenue for 
future research. 

While there is no overall emic concept of divination or mantic arts that 
clearly shapes the field, any deliberation about mantic arts in Buddhism will 
eventually elaborate on the concept of supernatural knowledge (abhinjia, 
shentong li 1838 77). In the Dighanikaya, one of the oldest text layers of the Pali 
canon, the Dasuttara Suttanta, in a tenfold enumeration, provides the basics 


of the Buddhist self and world understanding. The entry on the number "Six" 
deals with the six forms of supernatural knowledge: (1) to be able to change 
from one person into several, to become invisible, to walk through walls, solid 
earth, water, air, and to reach with one's body up to Brahmas Heaven; (2) to be 
able to perceive heavenly and human sounds from both near and far (divine 


12  Adetailed case study of An Shigao is provided in the following section of this paper. 

13 While it is difficult to reconstruct, in a historical perspective, the mentalities of practi- 
tioners, I am grateful to Ven. Zu Guang from Minnan Buddhist College who, during her 
talk at the IKGr workshop on “Prophecy and Foretelling of Destiny in Buddhism" in 
November 2019 provided insight into the contemporary believers' perspective regarding 
the function of prophecies in the Lotus Sutra. The workshop will result in an edited vol- 
ume by Mario Poceski. On gender change into the male form as, for example, reported 
in the Fo shuo Asheshi wangnü Ashuda pusa jing bai Fal Ex E c br] TT Sy Bae Ad 
(Scripture on King Ajatasatru's daughter named Asucita as spoken by the Buddha, T. 337), 
see Dixuan Yujing Chen's contribution, “Prophecies about Women's Spiritual Attainment 
in the Chinese Buddhist Scriptures," to the workshop and future edited volume. 
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hearing power); (3) to understand others’ state of mind, whether compassion- 
ate, liberated, or not, through one’s own mental power; (4) to know in detail 
one's own past births; (5) to recognize someone's state as a result of his deeds 
(divine vision); and (6) to live with a free mind, with knowledge and realiza- 
tion through the eradication of poisons.!^ This six-fold structure is transformed 
but basically preserved in the Dhirgagama: (1) unhindered physical possibili- 
ties (shenzu tong tt £38); (2) the power of the heavenly ear (tian'er tong K H- 
XÑ); (3) the power of knowing another's mind (zhi taxin tong Vh trill); (4) 
knowing fate (suming tong {i MMM); (5) the power of the heavenly eye (tianyan 
tong Kiki); and (6) the power of erasing attachments (loujin tong iki #38). 
As this concept is a prerequisite, it is referred to in the narrative Buddhist lit- 
erature far less frequently than one might expect. Narrations also attempt to 


apply forms of supernatural knowledge without really reflecting on the under- 
lying concept. The sixth form contains, for example, the power to implement 
the basic insight of Buddhism that mental attachment causes suffering, which 
must be eliminated, so someone who has the power to prevent the emergence 
of suffering also has the power to prevent the generation of “outflows” (loujin). 
In the Song gaoseng zhuan Rm (Song Dynasty biographies of eminent 
monks), Yong’an 7X €, a Tang dynasty monk, is called “the master of no out- 
flows" (wulou shi inh), whose special ability was not to excrete anything. 


This may be an extreme example of a creative misunderstanding, but also 
shows that, at times, these stories may be fallacious when read through the 
template of the Buddhist teaching concepts. 


4 Overview of Chinese Buddhist Mantic Arts 


Between practically motivated prohibitions and the ascribed powers result- 
ing from spiritual progress, the realm of mantic arts unfolded historically. In 
the Chinese Buddhist canon, adaptations of the temple oracle were integrated 
(see below).!7 In search for karmic purity, repentance rituals were combined 
with mantic dicing. Buddhist variants of mantic knowledge are interwoven into 
the large Buddhist encyclopedias, such as Daoshi's 38 tH: (d. 683) Fayuan zhulin 


14 Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 257-58. 

15 Chang ahan jing, T. 1, 1:54b9—-13. There are other enumerations resembling that provided, 
like a fivefold structure more prevalent in Southern Buddhism, or abhidharmic enumera- 
tions of ten kinds of power. They are all typically developed by pracitioners who have 
made considerable spiritual progress. 

16 See Kieschnick, The Eminent Monk, 71. 

17 Guggenmos, “Qian Divination.” 
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TEWEEAAK (A grove of pearls in the garden of the dharma) or his Zhujing yaoji 
nant 2242 (Essentials of the sutras). In the Fayuan zhulin, separate chapters are 
preserved on the interpretation of dreams and appearances, respectively, but 


also on rituals for influencing rainfall. Mantic arts are rarely conceptualized as 
a separate category in the organization of knowledge. They appear integrated 
into larger narrative contexts and are the moment that causes common amaze- 
ment in miracle stories (shenyi ##!4£).18 These narrations have been preserved 
in the context of biographical writings. As historiographical documents, biog- 
raphies of eminent monks bear witness to the role of monks as advisors to the 
ruler, competing at court with other mantic specialists. 

Outstanding in its social recognition is the art of dealing with the Yijing 
4€ (Book of Changes). Closely linked to scholarly traditions, it shows that 
a preoccupation with the practices of prediction was by no means limited to 
the lower social classes, but was practiced across all social strata. The Book of 
Changes, as one of the Confucian classics, illustrates in an exemplary way, in 
its commentarial literature, the smooth transition between divination and a 
literary genre concentrated on a rich exploration of the horizon of action. The 
intellectual examination of this classic naturally forms part of the Buddhist 
tradition and has been repeatedly addressed by Chinese Buddhist scholars. 
While, in most instances, we know little about how they engaged with the Book 
of Changes, one exception is at hand: in the late Ming dynasty, the well-known 
Buddhist Ouyi Zhixu 18 23 4 7H. (1599-1655) wrote a commentary on the Yijing, 
the Zhouyi chanjie F] £j Xfi. (A Chan interpretation of the Zhou Changes). 

Determining the right time to perform rituals is essential to esoteric 
Buddhism, a form of Buddhist traditions that transmit central teachings via 
exclusive master-disciple relationships. The proper timing, in this context, 
required astrological knowledge. Astrology, therefore, was already an integral 
part of esoteric Buddhism in India. With the spread of esoteric Buddhism in 
China from the mid-eighth century onward, classics of Buddhist astrology, 
such as the standard work Xiuyao jing TREZ (Scripture of constellations and 
luminaries), translated by Amoghavajra, became available and Indian astrol- 
ogy became known in China. While, in China, hemerology — determining 
personal fate and auspicious dates for certain undertakings — was tradition- 
ally based on calendric table calculations, often involving the date of birth 
of the client, astrology was an eminently courtly matter in Chinese eyes: its 


18 | Guggenmos, “Convinced by Amazement.” 

19 Beverley Foulks McGuire is currently writing a contribution on Buddhist interpretations 
of the Yijing for the Divination in Chinese Religions. See Pregadio, Clart, and Schumann, 
ed., Handbook of Chinese Divination. See also Lo, "Change beyond Syncretism." 
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importance resulted from the ruler's role as the “Son of Heaven" (tianzi KF) 
who, as a mediator between heaven and earth, was responsible for the welfare 
of the empire. In this way, events in the sky had direct earthly consequences. 
The introduction of Indian astrology with the advent of esoteric Buddhism in 
Medieval China was destined to receive attention, especially as it facilitated 
not only the proper timing of rituals, but also personal fate counselling. In 
the Japanese Buddhist traditions, like Tendai and Shingon, this esoteric astro- 
logical knowledge was incorporated as part of the esoteric tradition. Esoteric 
Buddhism in China faded away, but remained in practice in Japan, through 
which Buddhist astrological knowledge survived in Japan. Academic Buddhist 
studies in Japan, therefore, are the first reference regarding in-depth knowl- 
edge about Buddhist esoteric astrology.?9 

Looking beyond China at the adjoining regions, it is alongside Mongolian, 
especially Tibetan, Buddhism that divination is far less questioned, but has 
been and continues to be part of daily Buddhist life.?! Just as healers are con- 
sulted in the case of illness, diviners are consulted regarding questions about 
the future. Signs should be interpreted as well as they demand the complex 
skills of the interpreting diviner to uncover the hidden knowledge. Divination 
can be based on a dream, vision, or prophecy, independent of its material 
basis. An inanimate or animate object can directly serve as a medium of the 
message or raise attention through its expression in certain forms, just like 
visions that occur on surfaces like mirrors, on the water surface of a lake, in the 


20 Chinese and Indian astrology merged in medieval China during a complex process. The 
development of Buddhist astrology culminated in Tang dynasty Esoteric Buddhism, with 
the monks Yixing — 1T (683-727) and Amoghavajra (Bukong ^^ 4E, 705-774). The classics 
of Buddhist astrology were translated and handed down by them. Of particular note here: 
a) Yixing's Xiuyao yigui Ti 3 41 (Ritual proceedings for worshipping the Asterisms), 

T. 1304, i.e. the 28 constellations along the ecliptic, and the Seven Luminous Bodies; 

b) his Qiyao xingchen bie xingfa Cl Jig Hl fT 1 (Alternative method of practice [with 

regard to the] seven luminaries and asterisms), T. 1309; c) and Amoghavajra's aforemen- 

tioned translation of a classic of Indian astrology, the Xiuyao jing 18 EAE (Scripture of 

constellations and luminaries), T. 1299, and his text on how to determine the time of the 

dangerous influences of the Seven Luminaries, Qiyao rangzai jue AE TEX Ik (Cutting 
off and removing evil [caused by] the Seven Planets], T. 1308. On Buddhist astrology see 
Yano, Mikkyo senseijutsu; Morita, Mikkyo senseiho; Sorensen, "Astrology and the Worship 
of the Planets,” 230-44; Sorensen, “Central Divinities"; and Kotyk, “Buddhist Astrology 
and Astral Magic.’ On the international dimensions of Chinese astrology, see Chang, 
"Translation and Adaption.” For an introduction to Chinese esoteric Buddhism, see 
Goble, Chinese Esoteric Buddhism. 

21 Indian Buddhist forms of divination lie beyond within the scope of this article. Recently, 
David Fiordalis has dealt with occurrences and legitimation arguments in Theravada 
Buddhism. Fiordalis, “On Buddhism, Divination and the Worldly Arts." 
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sky, or in dreams. From a twinkling eye to a crow’s cry, the compentence of the 
diviner is required to distinguish irrelevant from significant signs. The divina- 
tory techniques typically applied in the Tibetan context include scapulimancy, 
divination with rosaries, arrows, pebbles, dice or cords, and a technical calcu- 
lation that extrapolates the past and present to the future of the client, called 
“Chinese divination”. Knowledge about the future enables precautions to be 
taken through the performing of rituals or other practices.” 


5 Approach 


With a tradition that is relatively cautious regarding divination and an aca- 
demic interest in Buddhism motivated by Zen Buddhist inspirations and 
philosophical deliberations, it is unsurprising that we are at an early stage 
of research on Buddhist divination. Such research becomes even more chal- 
lenging as certain divination texts are preserved in the Buddhist canon that 
are not distinctively Buddhist, but rather travel across Asia through Buddhist 
networks. The late Michel Strickmann, with his Chinese Poetry and Prophecy,?? 
certainly laid a cornerstone by examining the spread of the written (temple) 
oracle across Asia within the Buddho-Daoist spectrum of practices. Single 
mantic disciplines have attracted in-depth research, as in the case of astrology. 

Still, it seems advisable to take a step back from our brief overview at this 
point and define exactly what it is that we seek. How should we approach a 
field that is emically hazy and doctrinally ambiguous? The recent research in 
the field of Buddhist and religious studies recenters the aesthetic, perceptive 
dimensions of religious life and systematically attempts to unearth the religion 
“beyond the book.” The so-called “cultural turn” marks a general reorientation 
within cultural studies and the humanities? and is associated with an aware- 
ness that cultures and academia in both Europe and historically-related con- 
texts display a strong bias toward textual sources and established theoretical 


22 While a considerably neglected topic in academia, Tibetan divination has been the focus 
of the IKGF for the past few years. A documentary on cord divination (ju thig) by Tibetan 
Bon master Lopon Trinley Nyima Rinpoche can be found at https://www.ikgf.fau.de/ 
videos/documentaries/practice-of-divination-rinpoche.shtml, accessed March 3, 2020. 
For an overview about Tibetan divination, see Maurer's preface to Glimpses of Tibetan 
Divination, by Petra H. Maurer, Donatella Rossi, and Rolf Scheuermann, vii-x. For an 
introduction to dice and mala divination, see Sobisch and Nielsen, Divining with Achi 
and Tara. 

23 Strickmann, Chinese Poetry and Prophecy. 

24 . Bachmann-Medick, Cultural Turns. See also Guggenmos, “Smell as Communication," and 
the other contributions in that volume. 
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concepts. These are applied to other contexts, often without further reflection, 
reorganizing social systems by describing them in terms of Western param- 
eters, like searching for sacred books, or commenting on missing doctrinal 
coherence and unidentified membership status for phenomena identified as 
"religion" Academia, with its claim to unbiased research, emerged along with 
a colonial endeavor. New approaches in cultural studies, therefore, attempt to 
transcend established analytical patterns and aim to produce closer, "thick" 
descriptions that reveal the peculiarities of a field of social interaction and 
pay attention to communication on a multisensory level. Such an approach 
allows for greater sensitivity, which might be of especial relevance to the ques- 
tion of divination. In the course of the twentieth century, the rise of technical 
knowledge and natural sciences was accompanied by a common notion that 
practicing divination and prognosticating the future were to be seen as super- 
stitious, backward orientations that had become obsolete in *modern" soci- 
eties. Sensitivity toward cultural biases helps to avoid projecting this notion 
back onto historical Buddhist sources by asking to what extent Buddhism has 
always been “modern” or by seeing the practice of divination as problematic 
over the centuries. It is also tempting to read into historical sources the dichot- 
omy between "Buddhism" and “superstition,” while the field does not offer that 
issue as a persistent conflict. Developing an awareness of one's own research 
questions is, therefore, the most obvious benefit of examining the so-called 
“cultural turn". It delivers a richer, less biased picture of the Buddhist forms 
of divination and reveals how much we miss when we limit ourselves to ask- 
ing with which arguments divination was legitimized or exactly how Buddhist 
astrology functioned. 

Considering this broader horizon, the aim is to gain a deeper understanding 
of what divination meant, and continues to mean, to Buddhists. Which role 
did it play in their lives? What impact did it have on their decision-making and 
how did they experience it emotionally? Over the past few years, the author has 
worked with two kinds of historically-preserved sources that deliver insights 
in this respect, reflections on ritual practices of divination, and biographical 
material. In the following, I intend to introduce briefly the potential that asso- 
ciates with the first topic, and consecutively will elaborate on divination as 
it is reflected in Chinese Buddhist biographies. By doing so, I sum up parts 
of my research on the Shenseng zhuan TRA (Biographies of thaumaturge 
monks).25 


25 | Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche. 
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6 Ritual Practices of Divination 


One of the most common techniques of divination that spread all over Asia 
is posing a question and selecting via a randomizing method one answer 
from a set. While among other tools dice, oblong four-sided or six-sided ones, 
were in general more prevalent in South Asia for choosing those answers, 
sticks like bamboo slips were more common in East Asia for drawing lots.?6 
The ritual is known as a habitual practice in popular religious temples in the 
Chinese-speaking cultural area today. It has been coined the "temple oracle" 
by Werner Banck,?? but is also named qian $& divination according to the con- 
ventional character for the slips chosen during the selection process. Research 
on the Chinese canon revealed three different ritual texts that integrate the 
temple oracle? the earliest preserved Chinese temple oracle, the Guanding 


jing ETAZ (Consecration sutra, T. 1331) from the fifth century, is, in fact, not 
only Buddhist but replete with Buddhist teachings, aiming at the followers' 
conversion. Unique seems also the integration of the temple oracle into a rit- 
ual repentance practice with the aim of karmic purification, preserved in the 
sixth-century Zhancha shan'e yebao jing it S35 ERYR (Sūtra on the divina- 
tion of the effect of good and evil actions, T. 839, henceforth Divination Sutra). 


Through throwing dice, one is involved in a spiritual process that shall lead 
to the overcoming of doubts and fears regarding one's karmic burden, with 
the final aim being to transcend the need for divination itself. Slight Buddhist 
changes of the temple oracle can be found in nominal adaptations: In the 
thirteenth-century Tianzhu linggian K^**&5& (Efficacious slips of Tianzhu, 
the temple oracle can only be identified as Buddhist by the fact that its name 
is given a Buddhist attribute. This analysis of the Buddhist forms of temple 
oracles reveals nominal, doctrinal, and performative modes of adaptation and 
transmission that are also of interest in the broader context of understand- 
ing religious transmission across cultures. The challenge related to this mate- 
rial is that ritual instructions and booklets of answers rarely inform us directly 
about the usage of temple oracles or the impact the practice had on its consul- 
tants. The answers themselves occasionally shed light on questions relevant to 
the practitioners and the range of solutions connected to the temple oracles 
provides us with an indirect insight into their Lebenswelt. While the Tianzhu 


26 Foran extensive overview on the shape, inscribed numbers and letters of dice, the struc- 
ture of the sets of answers, and probability distributions in Tibet, India and across Asia, 
see Dotson, "Three Dice, Four Faces, and Sixty-Four Combinations.’ 

27 Banck, Das chinesische Tempelorakel. 

28 | Guggenmos, “Qian Divination.” 
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linggian have come down to us as single leaflets, a few lines on the legitima- 
tion of mantic practices in the age of decay of the Buddhist teachings stand at 
the beginning of the Consecration Sütra.?? The Divination Sutra describes how 
to craft the dice, how to prepare the environment, and the motivation for its 
practice like the overcoming of doubt in the age of the semblance dharma, as 
well as providing instructions on how to deal with certain, often conflicting 
results. By doing so, it enriches the picture of the emotional landscape that 
surrounds its practice. 

The Divination Sutra stands out, as we can trace its practice spuriously but 
repeatedly within East Asia over the centuries to date. Distinctive is the case 
of the scholar monk Ouyi Zhixu 18 2$ 87H. (1599-1655) of whom not only a 
manual and a commentary on the Divination Sütra are preserved, but whose 


disciples also noted down personal memories that their master shared with 
them. Through these, Ouyi's life unfolds as a struggle to overcome adversity. 
Experiencing the death of close relatives and friends as well as serious illness, 
Ouyi repeatedly checked his karmic situation with the help of the Divination 
Sutra and, in consequence, even handed back his monastic precepts. The 
Divination Sütra serves, for Ouyi, as a way to handle emotions, overcome 
doubts and set out on a spiritual path. Beverley McGuire comments: 


29 The Consecration Sūtra as well as the Divination Sūtra are two ritual texts that deliver 
the prevailing argument for practicing divination, despite the fact that this is generally 
discouraged — an argument that is based on a perception of history in ages of increas- 
ing decay. The concept of "ages"/"aeons" (kalpa) is already present in Indian Buddhism: 
Vasubandhu, the co-founder of the Yogacara school, speaks in Abhidharmakosa of four 
aeons, (1) the destruction of the universe, (2) the duration of the destruction, (3) the time 
during which the world slowly returns, and (4) the time when the world is restored. In 
the third age, there are periods of progress and decline. Currently, the world would be in 
decline. Human life has been shortened from 80,000 years and will fall further, to a ten 
year life span, due to hunger, disease, and war. This phase is accompanied by spiritual 
degeneration, because the natural sense of morality has vanished. See La Vallée Poussin, 
LAbhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, 181-88. The slow decline occurs in three phases which, 
in the Mahayana Buddhist context of fifth and sixth century East Asia, circulated widely: 
(a) the time of the true teaching (zhengfa IEY&), which — depending on the source - lasts 
for 500 or 1,000 years, during which people come to realize and implement the Buddhist 
teaching; (b) the time of the “semblance dharma” (xiangfa IŽ), a period of 500 or 
1,000 years, which is influenced by Buddhist practice outwardly, but in which real awak- 
ening does not occur and (c) the time of the “final dharma” (mofa RIŽ), which is uni- 
formly said to last 10,000 years. Buddhist practice has disappeared, and only the teaching 
remains. Awakening is no longer possible. For a detailed investigation of the concept and 
the different development paths of Indian and Chinese Buddhism, see Nattier, Once upon 
a Future Time. For further details on this concept, see Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende 
Mönche, 40-41. 
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Ouyi Zhixu’s [...] suggests that emotions of shame, faith, and sincerity 
play crucial roles in moral and religious transformation, which occurs 
within the practitioner's ‘heart-mind’ during rituals, and he sees emo- 
tions and material objects as means of uncovering suchness or reality-as- 
it-is. [...] Divination provides a means of addressing fear of karmic retri- 
bution and doubt about one’s ability to overcome karmic obstacles. As 
we have seen in Ouyi’s own case, these can pose substantial hindrances 
for one’s religious development. By counteracting the deleterious effects 
of such emotions, divination enables practitioners to have confidence 
in their ability to spiritually progress. In this way, divination provides a 
means of regulating emotions and reshaping religious outlooks.39 


As a late Ming dynasty scholar, Ouyi devotes himself wholeheartedly to his 
divinatory practice and withdraws from society to remain in solitude during 
this process. In my recent research on translating the sütra, situating it in its 
historical context, and writing its cultural history, I conducted repeated field 
research trips to Shandong and Taiwan to visit Divination Sūtra practitioners. 
While my research is still in progress, one characteristic of the current prac- 
titioners is striking: Ouyi and also single twentieth century practitioners are 
seriously concerned about their individual karmic obstacles. In contrast, the 
contemporary practice of the Divination Sutra appears to have transformed. 
The concern about karmic purity and nagging necessity to learn about one's 
karma in order to determine the intensity and amount of repentance domi- 
nated the emergence of the sütra in the sixth century and inspires practitio- 
ners like Ouyi Zhixu. In contemporary Chinese-speaking areas, this ritual can 
be witnessed as integrated into a group practice that aims to create space for 
discussing the complexities of daily decision-making. My initial results suggest 
that this might indicate a major shift in contemporary capitalistic societies, 
based on how emotions are processed. Eva Illouz describes the changing role 
of emotions in a consumer-oriented society through the rise of *emodities"?! — 
emotions become short-lived market products that are equipped with the 
notion of being essential to the fullfillment of one's life as dominated by 
emotional projects. While an in-depth examination of the cultural history of 
the Divination Sütra lies beyond the scope of this article, this brief excursion 
shows that Buddhist rituals and divination practices are deeply enmeshed in 
the management of emotions and how historical developments impact on the 
role that divination plays in the handling of emotions. 


30 McGuire, "Seeing Suchness,” 265-66. 
31  lllouz, Emotions as Commodities. 
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A major source that shapes our understanding of Chinese Buddhist history is 
biographical collections such as the Gaoseng zhuan ir {fii (GSz, Biographies 
of eminent monks),?? Xu gaoseng zhuan #i iri {4 4. (xGsz, Continued biogra- 
phies of eminent monks),?? Song gaoseng zhuan (SGSz),?^ or Ming gaoseng 
zhuan HH 5f£ f$ (Masz, Ming Dynasty biographies of eminent monks).35 Of 
special note among these collections is the Shenseng zhuan. In 1417, the Yongle 
Emperor (r. 1403-1424), third emperor of the Ming Dynasty, commanded their 


compilation. The 208 biographies represent a selection from the first three of 


the aforementioned large-scale Buddhist biographical text corpora, the Gsz 
up to the SGSZ, but also include a wide range of other material, from secular 
political sources to episodes extracted from miracle tales, such as zhiguai 3% 
narrations. According to the preface, which was written by the emperor, the 


biographies were selected with the intention to provide easy access to material 
that was otherwise hidden among the mass of biographies that would serve 
as proof or evidence (zheng ft) of the power of Buddhism. Buddhism, the 
emperor explains, is convincing because of the extraordinary ability of certain 
outstanding monks, whom he describes as being endowed with “supernatu- 
ral,” “divine” (shen ##) power. Particularly in the Shenseng zhuan, but also in 
the large-scale biographical corpora, mantic practices are among the natural 
actions of Chinese Buddhist monks. With regard to the Gsz and the xGsz, 
Anderl and Yang speak of predictions as a “natural ‘by-product’ of eminent 
monastics' outstanding virtue and insight"? In the following, I will provide an 
overview of the mantic activities that we find among monks in the Shenseng 
zhuan.?" How do they deliver insights into the life-world of Buddhist divination 


32 T.2059, probably compiled around 530 A.D. by the monk Huijiao 2XZ, 497—554, collects 
257 biographies from early times up to around the date of compilation. 

33 T. 2060, compiled by i £f, 596-667, and completed in 645, contains 500 biographies of 
the Gsz up to the compilation date. 

34 T. 2061 contains a total of 666 biographies, following on from the Xu gaoseng zhuan and 
covering the period up to the Song dynasty, 960-1279. 

35 T.2062, compiled in 1617 A.D. by the monk Ruxing IIl, contains 180 biographies in total. 

36 Yang and Anderl, “Chinese Buddhist Historical Texts,” 28-29. 

37 The Gaoseng zhuan and other biographical collections deliver an even broader array of 
prognostications and mantic techniques. A rich collection and first theoretical reflec- 
tion of the relevant passages in the Gaoseng zhuan and Xu gaoseng zhuan can be found 
in Yang and Anderl, “Chinese Buddhist Historical Texts,’ 1-45, and Yang, "Zhonggu shiqi 
hanchuan Fojiao." Covering a collection like the Gsz or the xGsz is challenging due to the 


complexity of the historiographical material and also because a comprehensive reading 
of the Gaoseng zhuan as a whole remains a desideratum to date. As I have worked with 
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and in which social contexts does divination occur? What role do mantic arts 
play in the narrations and which topics are dealt with by divination? 

The biographies in the ssz offer a great variety of narrations: the spectrum 
ranges from biographies of assimilated, respected Confucians, whose predic- 
tive abilities form part of their comprehensive classical education, to biogra- 
phies of hermits and social outcasts. Narrated as being close to insane, these 
diviners can utter a coded statement, the message of which is revealed in retro- 
spect during the narration only and functions as a structuring device. 


8 The Notion of Karma - The Case of An Shigao 


The majority of the biographies of divining monks in the Shenseng zhuan 
depict them as equipped with a comprehensive knowledge that ranges over 
the past, present and future. The temporal aspects merge together, due to the 
underlying operating concept of karmic retribution. In search for the practice 
of mantic techniques, the first reading experience of these biographies can, 
therefore, be puzzling. We rarely see monks receiving training in a specific 
mantic technique. Their predictions can create the impression of the arbitrary 
application of such techniques up to direct prophecies about the future with- 
out further technical aids. At the same time, the power of the monks seems 
limited by the power of fate. In particular, neither their own nor a client's 
predestined death can be significantly influenced by them, but needs proper 
preparation or the concealement of such sensitive foreknowledge. 

The operations of karma across rebirth are the compositional principle in 
the biography of An Shigao % tH 1.38 Employing the extant material to recon- 
struct the biography of An Shigao as a historical person has entailed in-depth 
research.?? An Shigao is considered the earliest translator of Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. A monk of Parthian origin, he probably arrived in Luoyang 1&5 
in 147/148 AD and was active as a translator at the court of Emperor Huan JE 


Li Wei since 2011 on the material of the Shenseng zhuan, in the following, I will restrict 

myself to analyzing this compilation. Therefore, from this point onward, quotations of 

and references to the Shenseng zhuan in the main text are given by the page number only. 
38 Brief introductions to all of the monks mentioned in the following can be found in 

Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mónche, 265—72. The full translations of all biographies 

according to the Shenseng zhuan form part of Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mónche. 
39  Zacchetti, "An Shigao,” 630-41. 
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(r.147-168). His biography in the Shenseng zhuan integrates a probably legend- 
ary journey to southern China and includes several rebirths.^? 

In the case of An Shigao, karma and rebirth-related statements guide his 
actions. In the narration, he knows that he was a monk in his last life, which 
information makes it possible for the reader to link the two lives together. In 
the following, An Shigao is shown analyzing the capacity of a fellow student — 
he has insight into sütras, but an effervescent character. An Shigao reasons that 
therefore his rebirth will be of ugly shape, which he combines with the will to 
help his fellow student in his spiritual progress in the next life. Later, An Shigao 
frees his former peer, now reborn as a snake god, by enabling him to gain 
merit through building a temple and thus move on to a better rebirth, leaving 
behind his current corpse. With regard to his own life, An Shigao explains his 
change of location and what happens to him as based on the motive to repay 
his karmic debts. In doing so, he avoids managing his harmful karma through 
engaging in ritual or prayer, but deliberately alows himself be killed by a boy 
to whom he explains beforehand: “My karmic debt is weighing heavily on you. 
Ihave come a long way to make up for it. Your anger results from your last life." 
(Riim PURI RAE. TRU RUE BU IEEE. )41 Three times in the 
narration, An Shigao recognizes karmic debts. The announcement that he must 


visit a certain place to compensate for his or others' karmic guilt is marked 
each time by the modal verb dang # (must, shall). This balancing of karma is 
the driving force and structures the narrative. Karmic knowledge grounds An 
Shigao's social recognition. People who lack An Shigao's karmic knowledge of 
the future react with emotional consternation, amazement, and horror.42 
What are the characteristics of this foreknowledge? In none of his predic- 
tions does An Shigao describe future events in detail but he simply states his 
next step or gives his colleague a general outlook on the future. His knowledge 
about future events results from a comprehensive understanding of the effects 
of karma so it may be the quality of this background knowledge of karmic 
effects that renders the learning of a concrete mantic technique almost super- 
fluous. Karmic entanglements are so prevalent in the story that one even can 
re-read the whole narration in this light: at an early stage of the narration, An 


40  Shenseng zhuan, T. 2064, L:948c26—949b18. This biography is translated and commented 
upon in Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 43-56, 228-30, 234-36. 

41 Shenseng zhuan, 94931213. With “suming fü; karma resulting from past lives is 
addressed; i.e., An Shigao's claim that, in his past life, he acquired guilt regarding another 
person. 

42 These instances of surprise and emotional agitation among the audience are narrated 
as moments that convince people of the power of Buddhism and create belief. See 
Guggenmos, “Convinced by Amazement.” 
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Shigao explains to the boy that this is happening due to evil karma before the 
boy chops off An Shigao’s head. Impressed by the event, the boy, as a witness of 
karma, starts to spread the teachings of cause and effect. Becoming a distribu- 
tor of karmic knowledge, he grows up and, toward the end of the narration, 
accompanies An Shigao’s rebirth for another repay of debt. Therefore, laying 
aside the fact that this text forms part of a biographical collection and is dedi- 
cated to An Shigao, one can read the whole biography as a statement of the 
workings of cause and effect in the form of a transformation story of a young 
boy who beheads An Shigao in order to become a distributor of Buddhism.^? 
In this context, the question does not arise of whether An Shigao sees himself 
as a fortune-teller or which technique he claims to have mastered. Central is 
his understanding of the Buddhist basic concept of the workings of karma. He 
does not have to learn a fortune-telling technique but can, if necessary, spon- 
taneously apply a particular technique. His understanding of reality encom- 
passes the past, present, and future. This includes the fact that nature becomes 
a message to him; for example, through the call of birds, whose language he 
understands. 

In other biographies of the Shenseng zhuan, the extraordinary knowledge 
of monks is less focused on the workings of karma, but includes knowledge of 
current distant events like a person falling ill or hidden items. These abilities 
are also consistent with two of the six forms of Buddhist supernatural knowl- 
edge described above: that of "celestial hearing" (tian’er tong x H3) and 
the power to understand others’ state of mind (zhi taxin tong AWMttit38). The 
extraordinary knowledge can include the past as well, such as knowing how a 
building was built and telling somebody his past rebirth outright.^^ 

The technology-free prediction of the future does not occur only with An 
Shigao. The spontaneous appearance of future knowledge, that expresses itself 
through predictions, is the norm rather than the exception in the biographies. 
Monks like Wanhui $E (d. 710—712) combine their answers with caressing 
the questioner over their back (Shenseng zhuan, T. 2064, L:993c19ff., 27ff.), 


while others answer by writing down verses (Huaijun 1$, end of oth cent., 
1009c7ff.). Future events are communicated as a retrievable knowledge in the 
narrations. It also happens that the monks help to shape the client's future: 


43 This might in fact, be close to the intention of the composition. One should bear in mind 
that biographies as a genre of Chinese Buddhist writing are considered historical docu- 
ments that see it as a form of historicity to assemble extant sources without alteration, but 
link them loosely by making slight amendments. See Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende 
Mönche, 4-5. 

44 This is especially true in the case of the monk Qi Yu. For this and further examples, see 
Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mónche, 234. 
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the monk Mingda, a social outcast, predicts the future of an aspirant official 
by forcing him to gallop around widely, which reflects his future position of 
broad influence (998a16—17). Others who refuse to be helped suffer the conse- 
quences, even to the point of death. 


9 Mantic Arts as Part of the Established Canon of Knowledge 


Beyond the narrative concept in An Shigao's biograghy, its opening sheds light 
on how mantic arts were integrated into the larger organization of knowl- 
edge and reconfirms the lack of an emic separate category of knowledge. In 
general, the beginning of the biographies often contain enumerations of the 
outstanding abilities and training of monks. Here, mantic expert knowledge 
mingles among other forms of knowledge. An Shigao's biography opens with 
an exemplary portrayal of the intelligent, reverent and fully-educated young 
prince who, among other things, masters arts that deliver knowledge about 
the future: "Neither among the foreign classics and records, nor among the 
Seven Luminaries, the Five Phases, the medical arts, the obscure arts, up to 
the sound of birds and tetrapods, was there anything that he did not master" 
(FP Bd d $8 e -C EAT BS 77 384873 8 ES EK CEE NEE. )*5 The astrological 
arts addressed by the Seven Luminaries clearly refer to the future; the Five 


Phases are also, but not exclusively, applicable to the future; medicine refers 
to the future through the intention of healing; the *obscure arts" have partial 
relevance to the future, and the sounds of animals can both provide informa- 
tion about events that are happening at a distance and also, as in the present 
case, herald the future. Knowledge about the future is, therefore, an impor- 
tant aspect of established knowledge, but by no means described as a clearly 
defined category in the text itself. 

At the same time, a historicizing approach delivers further insight into 
mantic arts and the organization of knowledge: the oldest version of the arts 
mastered by An Shigao can be found in a preface written by another famous 
monk, Kang Senghui, to a text traditionally attributed to An Shigao, the Anban 
shouyi jing ZARF ÆW (Sūtra on the technique of the Anapanasmrti).*6 This 
text spread widely when Buddhism emerged in China and its preface contains 
the earliest biographical note on An Shigao’s life: 


45 Gaoseng zhuan, T. 2059, L:948c28—-29. 

46  Anàpàánasmyti is a term referring to mindfulness when breathing in and out. Zacchetti 
doubts An Shigao's authorship of the Anban shouyi jing. See Zacchetti, "A 'New' Early 
Chinese Buddhist Commentary.” 
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There was a Bodhisattva named Anqing; his adult name was Shigao. He 
was the son of the main wife of the King of Parthia. He abdicated the 
throne and galloped away from his country with his uncle. Moving away, 
he finally came to live in the capital. This is the kind of person he was: 
he studied hard and possessed a broad knowledge. He was able to touch 
miraculously with his hand, [understood] the growth and decline of 
the seven luminaries, and [could] predict fortune and misfortune with 
the help of Fengqi, landslides and earthquakes, and acupuncture — all 
of these arts [he mastered]. [He could] recognize illnesses by means of 
physiognomy [and knew] how to interpret the call of birds and quadru- 
peds — without sound, this was impossible [literally: without sound no 
understanding]. In his heart, he nurtured two basic powers [i.e. yin and 
yang or heaven and earth]. He had compassion for the stupidity of the 
common people. First, he held on to his ears, then he opened his eyes. In 
this respect, he saw clearly and listened with wisdom. Thus, he gradually 
explained the six true ways and translated the secrets of Anapana. 


AEA as thi. AAEN. RAAE EAR. PAT 
BREER. FLA At. ES ah. ARE. CEH. MAT 
P4. AAE. MIKN. PLE ESEADSEIEGIARR. DE DEZ 
gh. (REAR Z RH). BAREA. ACLU. RII 
HER ZAR. HRA CMR. 47 


In this passage, the person himself stands central and the disciplinary knowl- 
edge that prevails in the historically later enumerations is out of focus. This text 


might include an early form of the art of mogu #77, in which one extrapolates 
the future course of someone's life by touching the body and gaining knowl- 
edge of its bone structure and shape. The word fengqi refers to a fortune-telling 
technique, which appears during the Han dynasty under the term fengjiao 


Mff. This technique predicts the future using five tones and the winds of the 
four directions. The medical arts refer to the recognition of diseases by means 
of physiognomy. Also, the understanding of animals' language is presented in 
more detail. This enumeration appears to be less standardized. The presenta- 
tion focuses on the person of An Shigao, who has an ear for the needs of all who 
seek advice, and who not only passes on his knowledge but combines it with 
Buddhist wisdom. An Shigao leads the people on the "six ways" to Nirvana. 
Written around the end of the Han period, this text appears to be less canoni- 
cally transformed and closer to an actual description of a living knowledge 


47  Anbanshouyijing, T. 602, xv 163b21ff. 
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that was spread during the Han period. Through making a comparison of this 
nature, one might gain an impression of the strong standardization process 
that biographical material underwent and how deeply mantic arts might have 
been woven into the spectrum of monks’ interactions with the public during 
the early spread of Buddhism in China. 


10 Predicting Death 


One recurring trope in the narrations underscores the eminency of Buddhist 
monks. Although they are rarely able to influence the time of their death, they 
might be able to foresee it. Several monks calculate and/or determine their 
own time of death. Fotiao, a monk in fourth century China, whose biogra- 
phy one can assume to be shaped by legends, “determined the day on which 
he would die” (444% A WUK T7. A. )48 and, in consequence, delivers a final 
speech to the gathering crowd and prepares for his subsequent death. One 


must assume that early biographies as well as those of famous monks shape 
the expectations of the audience and readership. Among others, the famous 
Vajrabodhi (671—741), who brought esoteric Buddhism to China, announces his 
death as a karmic necessity and frames it ritually (997anff.). Few biographies 
diverge from this pattern. Kumarajiva 1 HE AE tt (344—413), the fourth century 
monk who standardized the Chinese Buddhist vocabulary, struggles with his 


translation skills even at the point of death and tries unsuccessfully to post- 
pone his passing, but makes the post mortem behavior of his corpse proof of 
the accuracy of his translations (958a24ff.). 

While the knowledge of one's death enables to prepare oneself, the miracu- 
lous (shen t) power of the monks is limited especially regarding the alteration 


of fate (ming fit). Fotudeng iil, a well-known Kuchan wonderworker in 
the fourth century, is quoted in the biographies as elaborating on this general 
concept: 


To leave life and embrace death is the abiding principle of the Path. 
Whether a person's life is long or short is predetermined and [this life] is 
nothing that can be prolonged. Now, the Way means to emphasize per- 
fect conduct, while virtue means to praise tirelessness. If one has fulfilled 
one's [karmic] obligations without reproach, then, although one dies, it 
is as if one were living. Going against [this] and prolonging [my life] is 
not my desire. 


48 . Shenseng zhuan, 954b9. 
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At the end of his life, Fotudeng argues that one’s lifespan cannot be influenced 
and that this would conflict with conscientious Buddhist practice, which must 
rather be oriented toward spiritual development. He also adopts this deter- 
ministic position with regard to other persons and events, such as advising 
rulers on military affairs based on the predestined lifespan of states (953a12). 


n Encryptions 


Predictions of death and fate, if they do not concern him, and especially if 
made in the context of the court, can be relatively sensitive issues for the divin- 
ing monk. It is unsurprising that, in the biographies, negative predictions are 
often presented in code. Characteristically, they become comprehensible in 
retrospect. In this sense, they structure the narration and serve as a means to 
underscore the deserved respect. 

"Thorny bushes" allude to rebels and the extermination of the ruling fam- 
ily (Fotudeng, 953c25-27); “bamboo sticks" indicate an imminent funeral 
(Mingda 13%, g98airff.); a predicted good future with a “sudden ending” is 
a metaphor for passing a civil service examination and a subsequent sudden 
death (Weiying }fEBR, 1006c4ff.); and a horse’s head on the streets is understood 
as an adhoration to successful defense (Huaijun 1387€, 1009c2off.). Prophecies 
can also be tragically misunderstood. In light of the prediction that the third 
son would chop off their heads, Empress Wei and a princess mistakenly kill 
someone, but are finally executed by Emperor Xuanzong, who was a third son, 
but not theirs (Wanhui, 993c16ff.). Future knowledge can remain hidden or be 
revealed to disciples (and the audience) alone. Fotudeng, during a conversa- 
tion with the ruler, deliberately misinterprets the message of bells as being 
addressed to himself rather than the ruler (Fotudeng, 953b13ff.) and Vajrabodhi 
fails to pass on his knowledge about the imminent death of a princess, reveal- 
ing this to his disciples alone (Vajrabodhi 5H], 99727). 

The biographies are to be understood as complex compositions, narratively 


refined with sensitivity to suit the flow of the audience's expectations. At the 
same time, they bear witness to the need for pragmatic considerations and 
the necessity for monks to consider the impact that their foreknowledge, once 
communicated, will make on their environment. 


49  Shenseng zhuan, 953c13-16. 
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It is, therefore, worth examining the social contexts in which we find monks 
serving a prophesying function. The majority of monks are portrayed at court. 
This is reasonable, as the Buddhist biographical collections were assembled 
in this context with the goal of helping Buddhism to gain state recognition. 
Already, the foundation of Buddhism in China is narrated in a courtly environ- 
ment: court astronomers and other outstanding officials interpret the emper- 
or's dream, a key narration and shared point of reference throughout the 
Chinese Buddhist tradition (here 948b24ff.). Buddhist monks join the ranks of 
these officials and do not limit their activities at court to divination. 

The continuum oscillates between divination, consultation, the passing on 
of knowledge, exchanges on Buddhist topics, and other forms of social interac- 
tion; for example, Fotudeng seeks to correct the ruler’s attitude and opens up 
new perspectives during his counselling when he advises the ruler not to apply 
punishments himself and to act with moderation (8952b29ff.). When the ruler 
doubts the practical benefit of Buddhism, Fotudeng directs attention to his 
advantageous rebirth, which would result from his conversion to Buddhism 
(952c7ff.). Fotudeng converses with him about whether a Buddhist ruler may 
carry out the death penalty, and affirms this (952c16ff.). He admonishes the 
ruler that Buddhist worship alone will not help, only a Buddhist way of life; 
otherwise, a violent death is imminent (952c24ff.). He interprets a turtle as an 
omen of an imminent invasion (953a13ff.) and foresees the downfall of the rul- 
ing house based on the sound of a bell, but encodes its message (953b1off.). 
This enumeration illustrates how insights into future matters are essential for 
Buddhist counselling, but comprise merely one aspect of the broader instruc- 
tion on good rulership. 

In general, the advising of rulers takes place at court. Here, two subjects 
dominate, where monks shine: rainfall regulation and military policy. While 
rainfall is induced through rites and, therefore, cannot directly be counted as 
a mantic technique,°° in the realm of military affairs, forecasting is of utmost 
importance in the courtly decision-making processes. 


50 For an overview of rain rituals see Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 195-97, 
242-43. 
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Strategic and military advice can be found repeatedly in the biographies and is 
one of the main fields of counselling. Two long biographies, those of Fotudeng 
and Kumarajiva, consist of a dense series of reports on strategic advice. 

Fotudeng grew into the role of military advisor throughout his career. First, 
the persecution and killing of monks motivated him to convince the respon- 
sible ruler, Shi Le A # (274-333), of the value of Buddhism. He begins with 
miracles, such as allowing a lotus flower to grow from his begging bowl, and 
speaks to the ruler about the government. He heals illnesses, raises the alarm 
about approaching troops and is tested by Shi Le regarding his clairvoyant 
abilities. Fotudeng is then repeatedly consulted about the military situation 
and chances of success. He follows military operations spontaneously by read- 
ing signs from his palm. In the biographical narrative, Fotudeng is portrayed 
as someone who identifies strongly with the ruler whom he serves, giving him 
advice regarding concrete military situations based on the signs he receives. 
The loyalty of Fotudeng, rather than the ethical motivation of the ruler, is the 
main focus of the narration. These episodes conclude with repeated exhor- 
tations of Fotudeng for leniency and verification notes, which underline 
Fotudeng's Buddhist clairvoyant competence, that ranges over vast distances 
and time periods. 

Kumarajiva's biography presents a picture of him having little choice but 
to place himself at the service of a series of rulers in an advisory capacity. His 
advice was offered during a period of intrigue and mutual conquests, which 
arose in China after the empire disintegrated following the Han dynasty. The 
fact that military and strategic questions are articulated with high density is, 
thus, also due to the historical setting. Kumarajiva is basically a captive of the 
respective local rulers. His advice always proves true, and he offers it without 
being asked. The spectrum of his advice is considerably broader than that 
of Fotudeng: he warns of an unfavorable resting place, mentions an ill-fated 
wind, and unmasks an incompetent healer. He interprets omina and diagnoses 
military opponents while playing chess with the ruler. A closer examination 
of three episodes from the story will shed light on the concrete behavior of 
Kumarajiva. 

(1) In his early prediction to the ruler of Qiuci 42% (contemporary Kucha, 
957c4-12), Kumarajiva assumes the fated and, therefore, inevitable downfall 
of the country, which is why he advises submission. The fate of the country, 


guoyun |8i#, thus cannot be averted. The ruler’s failure to follow Kumarajiva’s 
advice has drastic consequences, however, as the latter is deported. Kumarajiva, 
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however, shows no emotion, and advises the new commander equally. (2) The 
subsequent floods lead to the deaths of thousands of soldiers. Up to this point, 
Kumarajiva's fortune-telling power could be described as a highly developed 
sensitivity and ability to assess a given situation. (3) However, regarding a third 
piece of advice, which calls for a speedy return to Chang'an, the narrative men- 
tions a concrete method: Kumarajiva advises a return on the basis of "averting 
fate by observing numbers" (tuiyun kuishu 1E3&T*9X) which — although it is a 


Imi 


hapax legomenon in the Buddhist canon - creates an impression that he was 
gaining insights into fate and the future based on calculations or extrapolations. 

Kumarajiva continues his prophesying activity in changing contexts, always 
displaying the same loyalty to the respective ruler, even if the latter, as in 
the case of the former commander, is not explicitly interested in Buddhism. 
Kumarajiva also takes care regarding negative predictions: when he critically 
evaluates a campaign, he describes it as "not having seen its benefit" (957021). 
In fact, only the commander escapes. 


14 Candidates for Officialdom 


Once one leaves the direct entourage of the ruler, a significant field for coun- 
selling that is directly linked to the court appears — that of tending to the 
concerns of aspiring officials. For centuries, individuals were exposed to a 
Confucian education by their families, for decades in some cases, based on 
a desire that they would become officials. A central sophisticated examina- 
tion system regulated the entrance into state service. Hope and expectation, 
as well as fear and despair, were closely linked to the taking of these examina- 
tions, which led to the consultation of fortune-tellers.5! As we know from the 
Tianzhu lingqian, Buddhism clearly played a role in the counselling of aspir- 
ing officials — the leaflets often directly address the potential questions of this 
audience.* Still, Buddhist monks rarely emerge in this role in the Buddhist 
biographies and the Shenseng zhuan constitutes an exception to this general 
impression: two monks, Hongdao 5/3É and Weiying, from the ninth century 
have biographical entries in the Shenseng zhuan (Biogr. 1691005c4-1006a10; 


51 The aforementioned Tianzhu lingqian provides a set of answers in which these clients 
are directly addressed; see Guggenmos, “Qian Divination,” 43-70. For a vivid impres- 
sion of the pressure that the candidates endured in Late Imperial China, see the chapter 
"Emotional Anxiety" in Elman's A Cultural History of Civil Examinations in Late Imperial 
China, 295-370. 

52 Guggenmos, “Qian Divination,” 43—70. 
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Biogr. 1711006b14-c1). Both of these biographies contain a specific prediction 
about an aspiring official that has proved true over the years, while the monk 
himself recedes into the background. Neither monk is identifiable as Buddhist 
by the content of their prediction or otherwise. Only their designation as seng 
7, a member of the Buddhist order, the samgha, makes them recognizable 
as Buddhists. A scan through the Buddhist canon shows that these texts only 
occur in the Shenseng zhuan, while the stories connected to them emerge in 
the Taiping guangji AFI iG (Extensive records of the Taiping Era, 976—983), 
which contains a wealth of stories from various periods of Chinese history and 
forms a kind of encyclopedia of supernatural events, that lived on in both litera- 
ture and the theatre. It is pointless to speculate about the extent to which these 
two figures may have been practicing Buddhists. As they can be found in non- 
Buddhist works, the absence of Buddhist elements may be due not only to the 
persons themselves, but above all to the source. The Shenseng zhuan provides 
an image of Buddhism that might be held by an admiring outsider. At least, it 
does not reflect a longing for an orthodox, doctrinally-oriented Buddhism, but 
reflects an emphasis on prognostic reliability, that makes Buddhism indispens- 
able in times of distress. This hints that the Buddhist monks may have been 
far more active in terms of divination than is reflected in the Buddhist canon. 


15 Mantic Arts 


One of the most intuitive questions, which one surely addresses to this corpus 
atthe beginning, concerns which mantic arts the Buddhist monks mastered. In 
particular, one is inclined to ask which techniques were used, in which school's 
traditions one saw oneself, and how monks acquired these techniques. It may 
be due to the nature of biographies that we fail to obtain detailed answers to 
these questions. Biographies narrate from an observer perspective, that men- 
tions certain techniques in order to raise a monk's reputation, which implies 
no intention to be instructive regarding a certain technique. Any description 
might even be perceived as an inappropriately invasive inquiryinto the monk's 
competence. 

In only one episode do we witness the transmission of an arithmetic 
method of fate calculation. Yixing —17 (683—727) is a highly renowned monk 
who served under Emperor Xuanzong. He translated Buddhist texts, promoted 
esoteric Buddhism and was highly knowledgeable about astronomy. Known to 
future generations for his achievement in refining the Dayan calander in the 
year 727, his biography underlines this effort by describing a scene in which 
he learns the calculation methods for this purpose from a monk who “was 
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conducting [fate] calculation in the yard” (— 47 328 P3 f [8] Fad b PDS RE f 
fi. HER )-atechnique recognizable by the sounds of clicking stalks, 
linked to the Book of Changes.53 

What can be traced beyond the simple mention of single techniques is how 


monks behave as experts on the major Chinese mantic traditions of astrology, 
dream interpretation, physiognomy, and the interpretation of omina. 


16 Astrology 


As noted above, astronomy, astrology and calendric calculations were of central 
importance at court for strengthening the political legitimacy of the emperor. 
By providing translations of Indian astronomical and astrological™ scriptures, 
esoteric Buddhism made a major contribution to this eminent court subject 
and flourished itself. 

Returning to Yixing, his biography illustrates his ability to manipulate 
movements in the sky and the subsequent reactions of the emperor through 
the ritual performance of actions that prefigured the celestial movements. 
Yixing deliberately induced a nationwide amnesty: he stated that seven ani- 
mals would enter an abandoned garden and be captured. The pigs would 
be confined in an earthenware container, which is sealed with special mud 
used in Daoist alchemy and inscribed with Sanskrit words. Yixing’s higher 
ritual knowledge is inaccessible to his followers, but is described as effective. 
Through his intervention, the Great Bear disappears from the sky — a stellar fig- 
ure intensely worshipped in esoteric Buddhism, with its seven individual stars 
corresponding to deities and being ascribed power to determine the fate of the 
world.55 The court historiographer recognizes this as an omen. In his position 
as advisor, Yixing has an opportunity to influence the actions of the court and 
interprets the event as a warning, drawing on the Chinese tradition and histori- 
cal events. By applying the established astronomical-astrological patterns of 
argumentation, he switches to providing a solution by involving Buddhist eth- 
ics: goodness and mercy would improve the world and one should proclaim an 


53 Shenseng zhuan, 995c9-10. See also Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 182-83. 

54 The astronomy-astrology division is a modern dichotomy that cannot be applied uncriti- 
cally to this historical situation. Therefore, these terms are used interchangeably in the 
following, with a tendency to ascribe as far as possible to the term astronomy a more tech- 
nical, mathematical orientation. Still, it makes no sense to distinguish between astron- 
omy and astrology when it comes to recording and interpretating celestial phenomena, 
where astronomical and astrological forms of knowledge flow into each other. 

55  Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 186-87. 
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amnesty. The narrative thus offers an inseparable amalgam of astrological and 
Buddhist interpretations. This narration was probably written with the aim of 
demonstrating Yixing’s power to change the celestial patterns and influence 
court politics. At the same time, Yixing intends to rescue a man from the death 
penalty, due to the gratitude that Yixing feels toward the man’s elderly mother. 
A probably anachronistic reading of the story, bearing in mind the separation 
between state and private matters that is crucial to modern nation-building, 
would be that Yixing thus uses his power and courtly position to undermine 
the state and fulfil his personal relationship obligations. A less presumptious 
interpretation might be to view this story as yet another demonstration of the 
power of Buddhism with esoteric Buddhist monks possessing a powerful and 
arcance knowledge going beyond the control of the Emperor and deserving his 
careful consideration. 


The monk Fayuan ÙK} (d. 499), mainly active as a physiognomist, also pos- 
sesses detailed astronomical knowledge. He arrives at the court of Emperor 
Wen of (Liu-)Song (3J) RX (407—453) in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. When a rebellion breaks out in the south under the successor emperor 
(Emperor Xiaowu #7, r. 453-464), a prefect is sent to seek advice from 
Fayuan (969c12ff.). Fayuan interprets the events in astronomical-astrological 
terms: due to a previous killing by the prefect, an attack would occur that 
could be traced in the sky; the unjust death would have led to the star respon- 
sible for warlike conflict “attacking” the constellation of stars representing the 
south, which is why it would be illogical to continue the military attack. Here, 
an earthly event is linked to a stellar movement due to an unjust death. This, 
in turn, affects political events. The interpretation by Fayuan does not imply 
the concept that personal misdeeds have bad, astronomically-manifested con- 
sequences — one can see this as a Buddhist insight into karmic happenings, 
but it does not seem to be a special Buddhist competence. Fayuan shares with 
Yixing knowledge about the connection between the movements in the sky 
and earthly behavior, that is understood to be reliable and involves a concrete 
art of interpretation. In this art, Buddhist monks can be versed. Yixing skill- 
fully weaves Buddhist wisdom into it, but this is far less evident in the case 
of Fayuan. 


17 Dream Interpretation 
The legitimizing power of dreams already features in the standard narrative 


of the beginning of Buddhism in China, mentioned above. The interpretation 
of dreams was practiced for centuries, and was well-established in Chinese 
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culture. The history of dream interpretation has received academic attention, 
especially regarding the Late Ming and Qing periods.56 The Shenseng zhuan 
was compiled before the emergence of the Ming dynasty dream encyclope- 
dias, like the Mengzhan yizhi € 41% (Guidelines for dream divination) of 


1562 or the Menglin xuanjie =k X fif. (Explication of the profundities in the 
forest of dreams) of 1636. These comprehensively list examples of success- 
ful dream interpretations that fall into three categories, including references 
to classical, well-known stories, direct messages, and surprising new ways to 
interpret Chinese characters.>” 

During the Qing dynasty, the Zhougong jiemeng Jal 2S ffi (Dream explana- 
tion by the Duke of Zhou) was circulated widely. It may have originated during 
the Song dynasty as, since that time, we know that the Duke of Zhou was con- 
nected to expertise in dream interpretation.5? Thus, at the time when the dis- 
cussed biographies were compiled, the Zhougong jiemeng might already have 
been available in one of its many variations. Even if this were not the case, 
however, that dreams have meaning remains undisputed, as a synopsis of the 
dream interpretation narratives in historiography shows.*? The initial traces 
can already be found in the Book of Songs, where dreaming of bears is seen as 
an auspicious sign for sons, with snakes as an auspicious sign for daughters. 
Dreams can be found in almost all classical literature and not even the most 
critical thinkers of the Han period, such as Wang Chong £A (27-ca. 97) or 


Wang Fu :E f$ (ca. 82-167), question the meaning of dreams. Their interpreta- 
tion is by no means uniform. Dream interpretations can be classified under dif- 
ferent headings. For example, the Han dynasty critique Wang Fu, in his Qianfu 


lun Kim (Discourses of a recluse), distinguishes ten categories, including 


direct, symbolic, essential, thoughtful, or personal interpretations.®° Concrete 
interpretations often take into account the social position and situation of the 
client. The same dream must be interpreted differently when experienced by 
different people. In Late Imperial China, sleeping in temples in order to experi- 
ence dreams seems to have been popular! — a variant that does not appear in 
the biographical narratives discussed here. 

Dreams appear repeatedly in the biographies of the Shenseng zhuan. The 
monk Dao'an iÉ Zz (312/4—385), a disciple of Fotudeng, famous as translator 
and as the compiler of one of the earliest catalogues of Buddhist scriptures, is 
concerned about the accuracy of his translations. In a dream, the Arhat Pindola 


56 Lackner, Der chinesische Traumwald; Vance, “Deciphering Dreams"; Vance, "Textualizing 
Dreams"; Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers. 

57 Smith, Fortune-tellers, 249. 

58 Ibid. 

59 Liu, “Die Traumdeutung im alten China,” 35-65. 

60 . Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 251. 

61 Vance, “Deciphering Dreams,” 5-20. 
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assures him of the reliability of his work and asks him to make sacrifices — a 
statement to which the emerging ritual practice refers later for the purpose 
of legitimation (955a5ff.).6 A rich man has a dream in which his father tells 
him that the son’s death is imminent and that he, therefore, shall seek counsel. 
The son then expects a person with a certain name to arrive who can provide 
information about the expected death (961a16ff.). Whether Buddhist or non- 
Buddhist, it seems to be a common assumption that, through dreams one can 
communicate with the past and future alike. 

The interpretation of dreams in Buddhist contexts fits well with other man- 
tic disciplines. Dream interpretation is linked to character interpretation and 
physiognomy. Fotudeng is called upon to interpret the dreams of the ruler Shi 
Hu 41}, who dreamed of a herd of sheep carrying fish on their back. Fotudeng 
interprets this as referring to the Chinese character for the conqueror's name 


(Xian ff: sheep, with the fish radical; 953b5) and explains it as a bad omen, 
symbolizing that the main plain would be conquered. In fact, the capital of a 
rival ruling family is later built on that site. This analysis of signs (chaizi RF) 
also appears in the biographies, independently of dream interpretation.© 
Dream interpretation and physiognomy become intertwined in the biogra- 
phy of Wuquan {###. Wuquan, probably alive in the fifth century, is — besides 
the entry in the Shenseng zhuan — known from non-Buddhist sources alone. 
In a dream, someone is asked to consult him as a physiognomist. The client's 
father appears, declaring that his son is about to die and seeking to consult the 
monk about this (961a17ff.). When Wuquan finally meets his client and the cli- 
ents consults him about his lifespan, Wuquan does not pursue physiognomy, 
but reverts to dream interpretation: he breathes on a glass full of water and 
predicts that the client will experience an auspicious dream that will provide 
him with an answer. In the subsequent dream, a purgatory in the form of a 
court scene appears, with one corridor for fortunate people and another for 
unfortunate ones. Happiness and long life, and thus metaphorically the path 
to the corridor for fortunate people, can be obtained by donating money to 
build bridges and paths. Thus, the client changes his behavior and the monk 
predicts that his life will be prolongued for ten years and that the next five 
generations of his descendants will prosper. In this narrative, the techniques of 
prediction flow seamlessly into each other and imply that a matter that began 
with a dream prediction must be resolved by messages conveyed via dreams.9^ 


62  Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 142. 

63 For details on Dao'an's character dissection, see Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende 
Mönche, 140. 

64 In his excellent PhD on dreams in the Gaoseng zhuan and Xu gaoseng zhuan, Jensen 
traces the development of the two works and stresses dreams as a “potent conceptual 
metaphor for the 'betwixt and between' experience of liminality" See Jensen, "Dreaming 
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18 Physiognomy 


External forms in various manifestations are attributed significance in Chinese 
culture. Whether it is the human body, the human face (physiognomy), or the 
landscape (Fengshui MZK), they all developed differentiated mantic disci- 
plines and interpretative schemes, some of which became part of shared pub- 
lic knowledge.® The basic assumption that fate can be read from the external 
form and its correspondence to certain norms has already been explicitly 
proven during the Han period: 


The teaching of forms and norms serves to outline the circumstances of 
the world on a large scale in order to build cities, walls, marketplaces, and 
houses; [it also serves to depict] the measure and number of the bone 
types of men and animals, and the shape and appearance of tools and 
items, in order to draw conclusions about their voices and pneuma and 
explore their status and fate. 


PU. KEIN ZAR R BI, AOXCUNÉPRIEZOEEA. a 
EAS UREA ET XI. 66 


Gumbrecht analyses physiognomy as a differentiated discipline that existed 
as early as the Han dynasty, with practitioners and clients of all social classes, 
from “on-call physiognomes" at court to the physiognome “for the common 
man" Women also played these roles prominently.5? Physiognomy featured in 
public life as a discipline, considering that, for example, in the context of pop- 
ulation registration, young girls were systematically screened for their physi- 
ognomic fitness for the women's chambers at the imperial court.®* Individual 
predictions of the future, based on facial features, especially regarding official 
positions, were common, and Buddhist or Daoist monks helped the candi- 
dates to cope with the associated mental and emotional challenges. For the 


Betwixt and Between," iii. This complex topic lies beyond the scope of this article, which 
focuses on analysing the Shenseng zhuan. 

65 The art of geomancy is less present in the Shenseng zhuan. Bruneton studied Korean 
monks who were well versed in geomancy, which he identifies as a special feature of 
Korean Buddhism. He ascribes to geomancy a mediatizing role between Buddhism and 
the state regarding, for example, Buddhist burials of politicians and the construction of 
monasteries and stüpas. See Bruneton, “Les moines géomanciens de Koryo.’ 

66 Hanshu, 304775 (“Yiwen zhi && X: x"). Trsl. following Gumbrecht, “Die Physiognomie von 
vier Kaiserinnen,” 177; there TÌ instead of #8. 

67 Gumbrecht, “Die Physiognomie von vier Kaiserinnen,’ 178-79, 180-82. 

68  Ibid.,171-214. 
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Ming Dynasty, Elman cites an example of a Buddhist monk who predicted the 
limited success of an aspirant to officialdom. In order to compensate for his 
physiognomic deficiencies, he would have to collect “hidden virtue” (yinde 
248). The candidate then secretly feeds the fish in the lake with gold, despite 
his poverty. The next time they meet, the monk immediately recognizes the 


accumulated virtue and predicts that the candidate will pass the jinshi X&+ 
degree, the highest honor, the following year.9? 

Whether physiognomic competence and Buddhist-ethical expertise can be 
combined so easily, even around a millenium earlier, can hardly be proven by 
the biography of Fayuan from the fifth century. Fayuan is described as being 
well-versed in the local culture. Only later, when he was already living in the 
palace, did he become a monk. However, he applied physiognomy to himself at 
a very early stage: a glance in the mirror tells him that he will see the emperor. 
The latter tests his physiognomic knowledge. It is difficult to assess the extent 
to which Fayuan combined physiognomy with Buddhism. Although he also 
has an entry in Gaoseng zhuan, the biography does not refer to any additional 
Buddhist characteristics apart from the Five Lay Commandments of Buddhism 
and Fayuan's late ordination. We have already noted Weiying's (ninth century) 
ability to predict the examination results of candidates on the basis of their 
voice and skin tone, but the conditions under which Weiying foresees success 
or failure in examinations are not directly linked to the candidates' physical 
features in the narrative. 

Physiognomy is integrated into monks' behavior as a matter of course, 
although the narratives mainly reflect the results of the predictions, with con- 
crete argumentation and technical foundations remaining in the background. 


19 Omina 


The interpretation of omina is one of the fields of divination at which monks 
excel. Established portents of omina, such as horses and dragons, appear in the 
biographies. The destruction of the Temple of the White Horse is prevented 
by the interpretation of a white, neighing horse circling the temple — which 
explains the aetiology of the temple's name (948c4ff.). When a monstrous, 
burned horse appears in the capital and suddenly flees, Fotudeng can interpret 
this as an approaching disaster (953b10). Kumarajiva proves his ability by inter- 
preting the omen of an appearing dragon in combination with a three-headed 


69 Elman, A Cultural History, 304—05. For a short note on the jinshi degree, see Guggenmos 
and Li, Wahrsagende Mónche, 209. 
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piglet as inauspicious: the ruler should prepare himself by cultivating his vir- 
tue. The latter fails to heed this advice, since he initially interpreted the appear- 
ance of the dragon as a positive sign. 

During the forced relocation of Kumarajiva to the capital, Chang’an, aus- 
picious omina appear on the conquering side, announcing the advent of the 
master: in a temple, the branches of two trees intertwine and, in a garden, ordi- 
nary onions become angelica (958a14ff.). The intertwining of the branches of 
two trees is already documented for the Han period as a lucky omen that could 
symbolize the virtue of the ruler or unity and love.”? Frequently, omina must 
be interpreted by monks, but omina can also signal the auspicious presence 
of the Buddhist teachings or a monk. They form a natural element of the 
described everyday world and the art of their interpretation is the aspect to 
which attention is paid. Monks like Kumarajiva gain their authority through 
their ability to reinterpret established omina in complex contexts and thus 
demonstrate the strength of Buddhism, which they represent. 

The geographical background of the monk's origin is relevant in an early 
narration: an Indian is ascribed competency in interpreting an omen as a 
sign of the development of the world's eras: in the legend-like biography of 
Falan iX 8$, the companion of the earliest Indian monk who arrived in China 
in the first century, an imperial advisor is asked to interpret the black ashes 
that have been excavated during a building project of the emperor but refers 
to the expertise of an "Indian from the western regions." Thus, Falan is con- 
fronted with this question and answers with an Indian concept of world ages, 
which assumes that the fire of the corresponding current age burns strongly 
and accordingly leaves behind ashes (948c21). Two centuries later, the biogra- 


phies record how Kang Senghui Réf &, traditionally seen as the founder of 
Buddhism in southeast China, speaks with great conviction of the kalpa fire as 
a strong force which, however, could not harm the Buddhist relic (949c15ff.). 


20 Fortune-Telling Monks? 


The attempt to separate different areas of divination makes it obvious that 
mantic techniques are interconnected and flow into each other. Omina are 
combined with dreams, dreams with physiognomy, and omina with astrologi- 
cal events. 

Just as mantic arts develop creativity through their overlapping, they can- 
not be sharply distinguished from the monks' ability to work miracles, i.e. to 


70  Lippiello, Auspicious Omens and Miracles, 112. 
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perform actions that transcend the audience’s horizon of expectation. In these 
miracles, the strength of Buddhist teaching is intended to be particularly evi- 
dent. Therefore, numerous forms of miracles occur, in which relics, sutras, or 
the bodies of respected monks prove indestructible. Likewise, the power of 
Buddhism is demonstrated through the control of disease. The supernatural 
abilities of the monks manifest themselves in the submissive gestures of ani- 
mals toward them, and their capacity to travel huge distances instantly and 
practice multi-location. 

The biographies present a colorful amalgam, in which the major contexts 
of Chinese divination are represented: dream interpretation, physiognomy, 
astrology, the interpretation of omina, predictions based on the analysis of 
characters, non-technical direct predictions of the future, more rare references 
to the Book of Changes — material can be found for all these aspects. Following 
the logic of the narration, the mantic activities form part of a broad field of 
action of what causes common amazement. In addition to future-oriented 
statements, this also includes events perceived as miracles that contradict the 
expected course of action, like anecdotes intended to confirm the power of 
Buddhism through the healing of diseases. 

Monks are represented in a variety of social contexts, but are particularly 
present at the centers of political power. They advise rulers, especially on 
military matters, or ritually help to regulate precipitation. Aspirants to civil 
service seek advice from them regarding whether and how they will pass the 
state examinations. Outside the court, the monks find themselves as part of 
society, predicting social disorder and personal fortune. Occasionally, society 
also appreciates them as hermits who can accomplish extraordinary tasks or as 
men of supernatural insight with erratic, antisocial behavior.” 

In addition to the Japanese partial translation of Yoshikawa and Funayama, 
a complete, annotated translation of the Biographies of Eminent Monks and 
other remaining biographical corpora in the Chinese-Buddhist canon remains 
a desideratum. The genre generally presents a picture of Buddhism that is 
far more intensely centered on its translational, philosophical and political 
achievements and the development of Buddhist-Chinese traditions. A glance 
through the Shenseng zhuan revealed that the interpretation of the past, pres- 
ent and especially the future, as well as participation in decision-making pro- 
cesses by means of common divination techniques, were common activities 
for Chinese Buddhist monks. 


71 Guggenmos and Li, Wahrsagende Mönche, 231-32. 
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21 Buddhist Divination? 


The engagement of Chinese Buddhists, monastics and lay people in mantic 
techniques remains ambivalent. The available sources reveal differing per- 
spectives. Retention is characteristic of disciplinary sources as well as philo- 
sophical treatments, as harmful side-effects are negotiated without doubting 
the correctness and possibility of making predictions. Engaging in mantic arts 
is seen as conflicting with the mindset necessary for spiritual development. 
Countering this objection, Buddhist divination texts, such as variations of the 
temple oracle, legitimize the practice of divination by reviving the Chinese 
trope that divination is performed to resolve doubts ( jueyi 1 %€).72 In times 
of the decay of the Buddhist teaching, a worried mind might be appeased 
through divination and thus divination becomes a preparatory stage for later 
spiritual development. Nevertheless, while legitimatizing arguments are found 
in the introductions to Buddhist divination texts, like the Consecration and 
Divination sutras, the practice itself remains unaffected by these arguments. 
The ambiguity of any divinatory involvement is further enhanced by the facts 
a) that the possibility of prediction is taken as granted in both Indian and 
Chinese culture; and b) that foreknowledge forms part of the supernatural 
abilities that advanced practitioners are expected to develop. 

From the biographies, we gain an additional perspective — here represented 
by the Biographies of Thaumaturge Monks. We see monks acting based on a 
deeper understanding of karmic connectedness that includes foreknowl- 
edge of their own personal and others’ lives. While the time of death hardly 
seems negotiable, knowing of their imminent death allows monks to prepare 
for it. Through knowing about the deaths of their clients, monks develop the 
means to deliver their message but also protect their own social survival. While 
some monks are known for employing certain techniques, such as astrologi- 
cal or physiognomical knowledge, the biographies reveal few details about 
the practices themselves. This is in line with the general aim of the narrations 
to increase the fame of those monks and hint at an arcane knowledge that is 
not meant to be shared. As the compilation includes sources from outside the 
Buddhist canon, the outsiders’ perspective does not necessarily assume that 
involvement with mantic practices is problematic, but perceives it as a sign of 
the miraculous power of those monks. 

Chinese cultural patterns integrate divination as a natural and significant 
aspect of social behavior. Buddhist disciplinary and philosophical reflections 
dealt with this premise over the centuries and developed a pluri-form, mixed 


72  Guggenmos, “Qian Divination,” 43-70. 
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response. This was also made possible through the Buddhist concept of impe- 
dient means (upaya). It is one of the basic Buddhist assumptions that sentient 
beings engage in different ways with the Buddhist teaching and find their own 
famen ik, “dharma doors", of gradually approaching insight and awakening. 


This concept of belonging has been called "inclusive" in the past.’3 The implied 
rhetoric is that of encouraging increasing engagement with Buddhist doctrine 
by avoiding exclusion. For the case of lay Buddhists in contemporary Taiwan, 
I analyzed this form of belonging as an attempt to create an integrative dynamic 
which does not aim to designate what is non-Buddhist, but seeks to involve 
practices that are less Buddhist within an overall Buddhist dynamic."^ As the 
underlying concepts are fundamental to the Buddhist traditions, such patterns 
are likely to surface in Chinese Buddhist historical sources and might have con- 
tributed to the emergence of the ambiguous complexity of Chinese-Buddhist 
forms of divination that are well worth future investigation. 


Abbreviations 


T. = Taisho shinshü daizokyo XK iE si tis KER% [Revised Tripitaka of the Taisho (period)]. 
Edited by Takakusu Junjiro MNRE and Watanabe Kaigyoku 1835:5E7IH. 85 vols. 
Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankokai, 1924-34. 
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CHAPTER 11 
Fiction and Divination 


Andrew Schonebaum 


The religious traditions of China extend beyond what is encompassed by 
Confucianism, Daoism and Buddhism: These other traditions, with which 
the “big three" often overlap, are usually grouped together under the rubric of 
"Chinese folk religion" or simply "Chinese Religion" (see the contribution by 
Philip Clart in this volume). Chinese Religion is rarely named among the reli- 
gious traditions of China, ironic, especially given that it undergirds the daily 
behaviors of so many (by some accounts, it is the world's third largest religion). 
Chinese Religion encompasses many practices, many of which seek to attract 
auspiciousness and avoid bad luck. To do so, you might worship local gods of 
rivers or city walls, kitchen gods and dragons. You might post talismans on your 
front door, perform rituals to expel demons, or call back a wandering soul. You 
might divine your future by consulting an oracle, foretell if a venture will have 
a favorable outcome by reading an almanac, or compare the important dates 
and times of birth to ascertain if an engagement will result in a lasting mar- 
riage. One of the difficulties in studying Chinese Religion is that it creates a 
holistic worldview, a systematic cosmos - but the workings of that cosmos are 
assessed through a wide variety of practices and implied beliefs. Another dif- 
ficulty is that while many of its practices have accompanying texts (some of 
which are identified as Daoist), it is not a liturgical religion or one that centers 
around any particular group of scripture. 

For these reasons, the long domestic novels that record the practices of 
daily life are an important source for understanding how some of these prac- 
tices were performed (often out of public view) and what some (admittedly 
fictional) characters and authors thought of them. Ming and Qing Dynasty 
novels, and here I discuss only the most famous of them, drew heavily on all 
manner of printed materials, not the least of which was drama and poetry. In 
the same sense that realism captured and represented aspects of daily life, this 
high degree of intertextuality and borrowing makes pre-modern novels com- 
pendia of vernacular knowledge and values. Novels also borrowed from and 


* Thischapterhas benefitted greatly from the attentiveness and insight of Matthias Schumann, 


for whichIam very grateful. Thanks also to Carolin Tzschentke, and Zhao Lu for their sugges- 
tions. Remaining errors, infelicities or omissions are, as ever, my own. 
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quoted extensively practical texts - medical handbooks, carpentry, almanacs, 
divinatory manuals, and almost every other guide to daily life.! Novels also 
reveal the extent to which many practices were woven into the fabric of every- 
day life, casually described without explanation, and in some cases, they are 
the only known records of some practices. Novels like Plum in the Golden Vase 
(aka The Golden Lotus, Jin ping mei £A) were written by highly educated 
authors, but in a vernacular language accessible to a variety of readers, which 


enables us to glimpse the polarizing nature of some practices, like divination, 
across gender and class lines, and the evolving attitudes toward concepts like 
fate and retribution. 

As divinatory practices touch on practically all aspects of life in China in 
the premodern period, it will not come as a surprise that all genres of litera- 
ture in China reflect their influence. To consider fictional narratives as a way of 
narrowing the focus of such a large topic as “divination in literature" provides 
some interesting possibilities — the polytextual and polyphonic nature of long 
narratives of the Ming and Qing display almost every kind of practice. What 
some scholars consider to be "literati" novels, gives us the opportunity to evalu- 
ate attitudes toward these supposedly “low” or *middlebrow" practices, and it 
gives us a glimpse at how divinatory ideas can be employed as literary figures. 
Moreover, mantic arts are so consistently, and sometimes thoroughly, repre- 
sented in premodern fiction that it seems at times to valorize those practices, 
or at least the cosmic structures that underlie them. 


1 Divination in Literature 


Divination in China is as old as Chinese writing itself — or older. By the third 
millennium BCE at the latest, specialists in reading stress cracks in the bones 
of deer, sheep, pigs, and cattle had already emerged as a distinct occupa- 
tional group in north China's Neolithic cultures. During the Shang dynasty 
(c.1600-c.1050 BCE), the use of these so-called oracle bones reached a high 
degree of sophistication, often recording the answers to questions both 
weighty (birth, harvest) and quotidian (tooth ache) in the earliest forms of 
Chinese characters. Many of the foundational texts in the Chinese tradition 
attest to the importance of divination in China throughout the Zhou period 
(c.1050—256 BCE).? 


1 SeeShang, "The Making of the Everyday World." 
2 SeeSmith, Fathoming the Cosmos, 7—30. 
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Much of what would come to be known as classic works of Chinese phi- 
losophy (Zhuzi baijia i Y AX, or “various masters and hundred schools"), 
history and poetry, including the Odes (Shi 5$; later Shijing F% or Classic of 
Poetry), the Documents (Shu 7 or Shangshu (ri #4; later Shujing Œ% or Classic 
of history), the Spring and Autumn Annals (Chunqiu # 4k), the Record of Ritual 
(Liji 1830), record or debate divinatory practices. The Zhou Changes (Zhouyi 
l £j; later to become the Yijing AK, I Ching or Book of Changes), originally 


an oracle and divination manual, later viewed more as a work of philosophy, is 


certainly the most influential divinatory text in Chinese literary history.* 

The evolution of the Book of Changes from oracle to philosophy is just one 
example of the ways in which literature and divination in China are inter- 
twined. Many temple oracles are accompanied by poems, which must then 
be interpreted by a diviner. Poetry in general was thought in some manner, 
whether because it was closer to the language of nature, or because it was 
ancient, or some other quality, to encode truth. The phrase “there is a poem as 
proof" (you shi wei zheng Ait 2354) is ubiquitous, found in texts of all kinds, 
including Materia Medica and Plum in the Golden Vase. The links between liter- 
ature and divination extend all the way back to written language, with the first 


Chinese characters written on “oracle bones” and surviving well into the mod- 
ern period in the form of written talismans that copy out characters in “spirit 
writing,” with embellishments and flourishes. These talismans were omnipres- 
ent in popular texts, examples from the late Ming to the late Qing are below, 
drawn from a medical manuscript, an almanac, and a daily-use encyclopedia. 

These talismans, all of which are quite similar (though not identical), 
are found in printed encyclopediae and almanacs and a hand-copied medical 
text from a period spanning from the early seventeenth century to the early 
twentieth — demonstrating their ubiquity. 


3 Inthe Zuozhuan 7c f& (Zuo commentary) alone there are more than 130 accounts of divina- 
tion: 46 pertaining to oracle bones, 26 pertaining to dreams, 19 pertaining to astrology and 
the calendar, 18 pertaining to milfoil stalks, and 15 pertaining to omens. 

4 Itis influential in Western literary history as well. Thinkers and authors from Leibniz, Hegel 
and Derrida to Philip K. Dick, John Cage, Jorge Luis Borges, and Hermann Hesse have used 
or discussed the Yijing in their work. Perhaps most famously, C.G. Jung wrote about the Book 
of Changes, saying among other things, “Even to the most biased eye, it is obvious that this 
book represents one long admonition to careful scrutiny of one’s own character, attitude, and 
motives.” Quoted in Smith, The "I Ching’, 198. 
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FIGURE 11.1 Talismans to ward off “statutory illness,” fabing 12:353 
In this instance, the demon causing illness was encountered on the 
8th day of the month. 
(left) 8th Day demon from Xu Zhenjun yu xia ji i? E E M t (Records 
in a jade casket) manuscript, Late Qing, Sammlung Unschuld 8649. 
(center) 8th day demon from a 1797 edition of the almanac Xinjuan Xu 


3E 


Zhenjun yu xia zengbu zhujia xuanze riyong tongshu JIRET RH RY 
sd 203: H F8 (The daily use almanac records in a jade casket of 
Xu Zhenjun, newly engraved and supplemented by various authors). 

(right) 8th day demon from a 1612 daily life encyclopedia Xinban zengbu 
tianxia bianyong wen linmiaojin wanbao quanshu ITRI AAK FEH OC 
Abs B A£ E (Complete book of a million treasures, magnificently 
embroidered and entirely supplemented for the convenient use of all the 
people in the world, newly printed). 38 juan. Liu Shuangsong 38/8 P ed., 
Shulin Anzhengtang Ek% IE3£, Harvard Yenching Library. 


2 History to Fiction to History 


The Romance of the Three Kingdoms (Sanguo yanyi — Bd is #2), one of the “mas- 
terworks of the Ming Novel" (sida qishu Vl X &j & | sida mingzhu V X 44), 
fictionalizes and mythologizes accounts from the historical Three Kingdoms 
period (ca. 184-280), in a culmination of a long tradition of entertainment lit- 
erature to do so. The novel features warring armies, and their cunning generals 
who battle to outwit, as much as overpower, each other in an effort to either 
restore or replace the dwindling Han dynasty. As such, the novel spends much 
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ink on the tactician characters and Zhuge Liang if #)5¢ (181-234), the master 
strategist who fights for the heir of the Han, in particular. Historically a politi- 
cian, statesman, and scholar, early accounts of Zhuge Liang that drew on folk 
tradition tended to portray him as a Daoist immortal capable of performing 
magical feats. The Romance of the Three Kingdoms (written in the fourteenth 
century, earliest extant edition, 1522) retains only some of these incredible 
talents. Zhuge’s depiction in the novel, often cited as one of the book’s great 
accomplishments, is primarily that of a wise statesman and brilliant tactician 
who labored tirelessly for his cause even as he realizes it is doomed.5 Even so, 
his abilities in these regards surpass mundane talent. 

The Zhuge Liang portrayed in the novel uses all kinds of cunning schemes 
such as the "empty fort strategy," and the scheme of feigning attack by water 
using boats full of hay bales on a foggy evening to attract and collect much 
needed enemy arrows. Even more than having great introspection, and a keen 
insight into human nature that allows him to predict and manipulate others, 
Zhuge seemingly knows everything that goes on in the world, even when living 
as a hermit. Moreover, he is a man of profound understanding, not just of mili- 
tary tactics and developments, but of moral rightness and also of arcane and 
mantic arts. Zhuge is able to consult the Book of Changes and observe celestial 
phenomena in order to predict the future. His powers are not solely prognosti- 
catory however, his wisdom and moral power enable him to effect change even 
on the weather. 

Zhuge Liang applies the Liuren 7\ F (the art of the six Yang Waters) method 
in order to ascertain the status of a remote battle in chapter 53 of the novel.® 
He (whom the novel usually refers to as Kongming fL!"H) and Liu Xuande 
3| Z f& (i.e. Liu Bei $|) are organizing a support detachment, 


.. when its blue-green banner fell over and rolled up. At the same time 
a south-flying crow passed them, croaking three times. "What do these 
signs mean Xuande asked?" While riding, Kongming made calculations 
on his hands under his sleeves (xiu zhan yi ke #H i; — i), and replied, 
"Changsha district is ours! And we have won over important generals. We 


will learn more this afternoon." 


TB. ISAACS, MS BMA. ABA: [DEIN 
] FLARE Ee —RREI: (RMR OR, a ^F SHE XE 
hi EE. | 7 


5 Besio, "Zhuge Liang and Zhang Fei," 75 
6 Zhuge Liang also uses the Qimen dunjia $ [^18 FH and Taiyi XZ methods. 
7 Luo Guanzhong, Sanguo yanyi, 1:434. Jian Yong ff WE does this also in chapter 41. 
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Some scholars have pointed out how this manner of divination has, until 
recently, not been studied because it was at once outside of the Confucian cor- 
pora and also a military practice to be kept secret.? For our purposes, it suffices 
to note that Zhuge Liang, in addition to acting as a scholar who can perceive 
changes in the hearts of men and in the formations of the battlefield, can also 
see far-away places as well as the future, and he can even influence them.? 

At one point in the novel, after all preparations have been made for the fire 
attack on (the brilliant villain, King of Wei) Cao Cao's Ef (155-220) fleet, 
the commander of the Southland suddenly realizes that for his plan to suc- 


ceed, the wind must blow from the southeast or his own fleet would catch fire. 
When he sees the wind blowing from the northwest, he vomits blood, faints 
and becomes sick. Zhuge Liang visits him and points out the root cause of his 
illness — his worries about the wind. He claims that he knows magical arts and 
has the ability to change the direction of the wind. An altar is set up and Zhuge 
Liang performs detailed Qimen dunjia FEH (Strange Gates Escaping 
Techniques) rituals there for days and indeed, the southeast wind starts blow- 
ing just before the fire attack is launched (chapter 49). Zhuge Liang also reads 
the hero Zhang Fei's 4&#€ death in the stars (chapter 81), and later predicts 
his own death through an incantatory ritual (chapter 103). He is not the only 


character in the novel with these talents, but he is depicted as the ideal of the 
scholar-gentleman who does not seek power for himself but only to realize his 
notions of proper government. 

Today, Zhuge Liang is attributed with the composition of a number of prog- 
nosticatory texts that are still in use, including the Miben Zhuge shenshu #4 
rift 5j MHE (The secret book of Zhuge [Liang's] divine calculations), the book 
Qimen dunjia [method], a five-coin method, the movement of the stars for 
divining military strategy in the Zhuge bingfa ii #4 Fic (Zhuge's art of war), a 
divinatory method called Maqian ke Fifi; (Quick predictions), and at times 


has been attributed as the author of Yuxia ji XIE i (Records in a jade casket), 


the almanac and divinatory text, ubiquitous in China for at least two or three 


centuries. Chen Shou's [ii z& (233-297) biography of Zhuge Liang in the official 


Sanguo zhi =æ (History of the Three Kingdoms) makes no mention of his 


having any interest in the divinatory arts, and nothing like the divinatory texts 


8 Ho, Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 16-7. Ho goes into great detail about the Liuren system 
in his chapter 5, 115-38. 

9 Ho notes that "Chinese novels abound with mentions of ‘xiu zhong yi ke’ (a divination done 
under the sleeves), that Li Ruzhen in his Jinghua yuan regards as being how immortals get 
news of happenings in distant places and seek foreknowledge of coming events.’ Ho, Chinese 
Mathematical Astrology, 137. 
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mentioned above are contained in his “collected works,” the Zhuge Liang ji i# 55 
5¢42, nor in the more expansive Zhuge Liang quanshu ii 5¢2 €t (Complete 
works of Zhuge Liang), even though the latter contains a number of apocry- 
phal works. Such divinatory attributions are the result of later tradition, most 
notably by the novel, where Zhuge Liang is represented as a master of Qimen 
dunjia (for this technique, see Richard Smith’s contribution in this volume), 
which is still in use today. The novel, having created an image of Zhuge Liang 
as a master of mantic arts, led to his apotheosis in the public imaginary, lead- 
ing back to even more mythologized acts in subsequent stories, as the object of 
worship of many temples and shrines,!° and as a door god." 


FIGURE 11.2 Illustrations regarding Zhuge Liang 
Left: Zhuge Liang, from the nineteenth century (?) album Ming jiang tuce Zk 


[El {It (Portraits of famous generals). Waseda University Library. 
Center: Title page from Zhuge kongming yi chuanqi lun zhujie pinglin if 
AFLI SEBUS iE REAR (Commentated and annotated edition of The 
Wondrous Tale of Zhuge Kong Ming) (1598), courtesy National Diet Library, 
Japan. 

Right: Title page of Miben Zhuge shenshu FLAS it 4 HHI (The secret book 
of Zhuge [Liang’s] divine calculations) (1918 ed.), courtesy of the University of 
California, Berkeley. Examples of divinatory manuals attributed to Zhuge Liang. 


10 Among the most famous are the Temple of the Marquis of Wu HX P5] in Chengdu, 
Sichuan, and the Temple of the Marquis of Wu JA: fii] in Baidicheng, Chongqing. 
11 Usually in partnership with Sima Yi ri] 5$ of Wei 2. 
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Door Gods themselves are intertwined with divination and fortune-telling, 
at least according to one famous source. The novel Xiyou ji PUL (Journey 
to the West; earliest edition 1592), provides a fictional account (often taken 


for fact) of how door gods originated. This account also comprises the earli- 
est written fragment of that story, a passage of a little less than 1100 charac- 


ters, preserved in the scant surviving remnants of the Yongle dadian 7k 4% K Ht 
(the encyclopedic collection compiled in 1403-1408 under commission of the 
Ming emperor Chengzu XH, r. 1402-1424). The Yongle dadian extract is listed 
under an old source named Xiyou ji, which may well have existed as a kind of 
Urtext for all the dramatic and narrative works by that title which followed. 
This full text, unfortunately, is now lost, and the lack of information on author- 
ship, texts, and publisher prohibits any conclusion other than the existence of 
a document or documents by such name two centuries before the circulation 
of the full-length novel. 

The passage constitutes a remarkable parallel to portions of chapter 9 in 
the hundred-chapter narrative (chapter 10 in the 1592 edition). The fuller 
version of the story found in the novel begins with a woodcutter and fisher- 
man engaging in a friendly, poetic debate about the virtues of mountains and 
rivers.? The fisherman mentions that every day he gives a golden carp to a 
master fortuneteller (maigua de xiansheng $ hi 75^E) who plies his trade on 
West Gate Street in Chang'an. In return, the fortuneteller consults the sticks in 


his sleeve (xiu zhan yi ke 4h — ñR), and tells him where to fish. The master's 
predictions are, naturally, unfailingly accurate — he is after all the uncle of Yuan 
Tiangang XXE (573-645), president of the Imperial Board of Astronomy 
(Chao Qintianjian taizheng WHAK i S 1E).? The Dragon King of the Jiang 
River hears of this fortuneteller, Yuan Shoucheng 3 5F 3 who is abetting the 
extermination of all of his water-kin (fish), and goes to seek him out. Dressing 


as a scholar (xiushi 75 1:), he asks the master how much rain will fall tomorrow. 
Yuan replies that the next day three feet, three inches and forty-eight drops of 
rain will fall at the hour of wu “F (11:00-13:00). The Dragon King makes a bet 
with the master in the amount of fifty taels of gold that his prediction will be 
wrong. Shortly after they agree on the bet, the Jade Emperor sends a decree 
that the Dragon King make it rain three feet, three inches and forty-eight drops 
at the hour of wu, exactly as Yuan had predicted. The Dragon King decides to 


12  Aclear reference to the famously cryptic Analect 6.23 "The wise take joy in rivers, while 
the Good take joy in mountains." 

13 In the Xiyou ji fragment from the Yongle dadian, the fisherman refers to him as Shenyan 
shanren 1f 21 11 A, and his placard announces that “The Wonderful Physiognomist Yuan 
Shoucheng 3x ^f AX Tells Fortunes Here.” 
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make it rain only two feet and at the hour of wei X (13:00-15:00), in order to 
win the bet. When he goes to collect, the Master reveals that he knew that the 
scholar was the Dragon King of the Jiang River in disguise, and that his predic- 
tion had been accurate. Moreover, for defying the decree of the Jade Emperor, 
Yuan Shoucheng predicts that Wei Zheng #134 (580—643), the under-minister 
of the Tang Empire, will behead the Dragon King at the hour of wu ^F (11:00- 
13:00). The Dragon King asks for help and Yuan sends him to the Emperor Tang 
Taizong }# A (r. 626—649) to beg for clemency. 

The Dragon King appears to Taizong in a dream saying that the emperor is 


the true dragon, and that he is only a false dragon. Surely, a true dragon can 
save a false one. Taizong agrees to intercede with Wei Zheng. Wei, for his part, 
studied the movement of the stars and burned incense. A heavenly messenger 
approached him and delivered the Jade Emperor's command to execute the 
dragon. Taizong, seeking to prevent Wei from executing the dragon, invites him 
for an afternoon of conversation and chess. After they play for a few hours, Wei 
Zheng puts his head down and falls asleep. When he wakes, he apologizes for 
his rudeness to the emperor, and is forgiven. They resume their game of chess, 
only to be disturbed by a commotion in the marketplace. They are told that 
a bloody dragon head has fallen from the sky. Wei Zheng admits that during 
his sleep, he dreamt that he executed the Dragon King, according to the Jade 
Emperor's command." Taizong feels badly that he was not able to keep his 
promise to the Dragon King, but he also feels encouraged that he has such loyal 
ministers as Wei Zheng, for if he had such worthies at his court, there was no 
need to worry about the security of his empire. 

Following this episode, the Dragon King lodges a complaint in the under- 
world against Taizong, who then falls ill. During his illness, the ministers Qin 
Shubao L$ and Yuchi Gong J£ stand guard by the door to protect 
against demons. Taizong is able to sleep with them standing guard, but after a 
few nights, he feels badly that he is imposing on his ministers, and decides to 
have portraits of them made by a skilled painter and have them pasted on the 
door. These and subsequent episodes all go to show what a virtuous emperor 
Tang Taizong is, and how he is able to attract worthy and loyal ministers to his 
court. Thus, when he selects Xuanzang X 4£ (602—664) (Tripitaka) to go on a 
journey to India to seek Buddhist scriptures, even the deity Guanyin #12 is 
pleased at his choice. 


14 This is where the Yongle dadian fragment ends — simply stating that the emperor wanted 
to save the dragon and was surprised by this turn of events, after which they stopped their 
game of chess. 
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This fragment suggests that the episode of Wei Zheng executing the Dragon 
King in a dream was a part of the Journey to the West stories and dramas for at 
least two centuries before the hundred-chapter novel was published. As such, 
it seems key to understanding the journey which is to become the characters’ 
journey and the journey of the story itself. This episode also makes use of what 
the commentator Liu Yiming $— HB] (1734-1820) referred to as the method 
of "first striking down the false when one wants to show forth the true" (yu 
shizhen er xian pijia zhi fa KAS FM 455545 2 14). That is, the true dragon, Tang 
Taizong, is revealed with the downfall of the "false" dragon of the Jiang river. 


Yet, there is a higher power than even the virtuous Taizong — fate. Not even the 
true dragon can intervene when it comes to the decrees of Heaven. 

The fortuneteller in this episode consults the “sticks in his sleeve,” but 
Journey to the West generally presents fortune-tellers as figures of the mar- 
ketplace, or as monsters who use their powers for evil. It is against these that 
"true" fortunetellers are portrayed — the bodhisattvas, celestial beings and 
other enlightened characters who are able to see the future without recourse 
to divinatory practice. The implication throughout the novel is not that divi- 
nation is not a true art, but rather that divination is a set of practices that the 
unenlightened use to predict the future. Those who are truly wise and power- 
ful, such as Buddha, have “foreknowledge without divination" (weibu xianzhi 
zhi fa A b JG «LZ 31 )J5 Liu Yiming, one of the most famous commentators on 
the novel, quotes from the Book of Changes when he asserts that “[the heart of] 
Journey to the West is the same as the teachings of Confucius on the exhaustive 


‘investigation of truth’ [qiongli $8 8] the ‘perfection of nature’ [ jinxing WE], 
and the fulfilment of one's fate [zhiming #.fi7].”!° The novel functions as a divi- 
natory text and the fulfilment of its predictions, together. 


3 Fiction Explicates Fortunes, Fortunes Explicate Fiction 


The most famous, and the "greatest" of premodern Chinese novels, The Story 


of the Stone (aka Dream of the Red Chamber, Honglou meng &LT , hereafter 
Stone) features characters who have otherworldly sight and knowledge of the 


15 This phrase occurs in Xiyou ji, chap. 7, 1:168 and again in chap. 62, 3:167. Many terms from 
Buddhism and “internal alchemy” implicate divination (shu fT) throughout Xiyou ji, for 
instance in the case of the term "four signs" (si xiang VH), and the "three primes" (san 
yuan = JÙ), suggesting that the author/compiler/editor of the novel had a good knowl- 
edge of mantic arts and was happy to use them allegorically even if there was some skep- 
ticism toward practitioners. 

16 — LiuYiming, "How to Read The Original Intent of the Journey to the West,’ 307. 
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future, but that novel consistently asserts that while divinatory techniques can 
produce accurate data about the future, one has to be a sensitive reader to 
make use of it. As in other literati novels of the time, characters often refer to 
the mantic arts casually or jokingly, suggesting that those characters, like their 
presumed readers, may not have taken practitioners of those arts very seri- 
ously. Wang Xifeng + EEJSl, for instance, mentions that she needs a fortune- 
teller when she misplays her hand in a game of dominos.!” In another instance, 


Jia Yucun E Rif], a corrupt minor official who owes his post to the Jia family, 
is advised to claim that Xue Pan Bt who is accused of murder, but whom 
Yucun is reluctant to prosecute, has “died of a sudden illness" To back up this 
claim, he should pretend to be able to consult spirits through the planchette 
[divine altar, jitan] (FAEKS, EiT KLI), who then "confirm" that 
plaintiff and defendant were enemies in a former existence and were fated to 


clash in order to settle scores. The falsified planchette reading would state that, 
hounded by the victim's ghost; Xue Pan perished of some mysterious disease.!? 
The attitudes of these characters, at times casually dismissive of divination, 
or falsely practicing it in an act of corrupt deception, are belied by the world 
of the novel itself, which is undergirded by the structures, rules, and interven- 
tions of the supernatural world. 

As in other domestic novels, divination is taken seriously when a character 
is actually ill. In Stone, one of the masters of the house consults a fortune- 
teller when his second wife falls ill. He discovers that her stars were tempo- 
rarily in collision with those of some other female born under the sign of the 
rabbit — his concubine, who is already in competition with the other wives for 
their husband's favor. It was her astral influences that were harming the second 
wife, and her subsequent removal from her rooms causes a great deal of anger 
and jealousy. This is a device we see in many works of fiction - that divination 
both reveals and creates enmity, especially between women, in a household. 
Divination and enmity are linked by making the implicit explicit — by reading 


i; Ae RE nE! Chap. 47, 538. Quotations from the Honglou meng, unless other- 
wise noted, are from Cao Xuegin, Bajia pingpi Honglou meng. 

18 Chap. 4. Yucun may be somewhat more sympathetic than my brief summary implies, 
since he declines to fake the planchette reading, though this is really because it would not 
“stop people from talking.” But he may also be reluctant to do so since he believes in fate. 
Learning about what has happened to the young woman over whom the fracas leading 
in murder occurred, he sighs sympathetically, and remarks that the murder victim and 
the trafficked woman’s meeting must have been the working out of destiny. Lastly, this 
episode also facetiously invokes mantic arts when Yucun originally learns that Xue Pan 
is a member of a powerful house by consulting a handbook for local officials entitled 
iE fF “Amulet for Protecting Officials.” 
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aloud for illiterate or obtuse characters the structures of dominance and con- 
testation that are the nature of their unhappiness. 

Exception to the general suspicion of fortunetellers is made for expediency 
in emergencies. Usually, as will be discussed below, this is the case when a 
character is very sick, and divination is employed as prognosis. Working back- 
wards from prognosis, characters can take foreknowledge to mediate between 
conflicting doctors’ reports about the cause and course of illness. Just as some 
doctors announce that they are quacks with their double-speak and effica- 
cious doctors can diagnose simply by feeling the pulses, readers can easily 
distinguish between fortunetellers who possess real skill, and those who are 
widely disparaged.!? Distinguishing between the talented and the scoundrels 
is sometimes a matter of trying and failing to trick them. Sometimes a power- 
ful fortuneteller is clearly distinguished by an unusual appearance. When the 
matriarch of the Jia H family falls ill, after walking through the now desolate, 
perhaps haunted garden, her son Jia Rong £i 7€ asks “Half Immortal Mao" (Mao 
banxian -&f fili) to divine the cause and outcome of her illness. He beseeches 
the Supreme Ultimate, the Generative Powers of the Cosmos, the Holy Signs 
in the Great River, and the Four Sages - Fu Xi fA3&, King Wen (Wen Wang 
XE), the Duke of Zhou (Zhou Gong } 4) and Confucius - for an efficacious 
response to his inquiry. The text then narrates how he throws coins to create 
trigrams (printed in some editions of the novel) and then consults the Book of 
Changes to interpret the hexagram made when they are combined. Through 
the process of interpreting the hexagram, the reader identifies with her son, "At 
the beginning of this rigmarole it was all Jia Rong could do to keep a straight 
face. But gradually Mao impressed him as a man who knew what he was talk- 


ing about, and when he went on to predict misfortune for Cousin Zhen £132, 
Jia Rong began to take him rather more seriously." Mao admits the limits of the 
method in which he specializes, “I am afraid a precise diagnosis lies beyond the 
limitations of even a more elaborate milfoil reading of the Changes. For that, 
you would have to cast a Six Cardinal (daliu ren X75s-E) horoscope.”?° After 
being given the stems and branches of the patient, Mao adjusts his diviner's 
compass, setting the coordinates for the heavenly generals. He predicts a “dis- 
solution of the soul" (po hua ke WALER, or "dissolution of the material soul") 
with a delivering spirit leading to a "restoration of the spirit" (po hua hun gui 


19 One easy way to make this distinction is if they accept payment, which means they 
are quacks or charlatans. See Levenson, "The Amateur Ideal"; and Schonebaum, Novel 
Medicine. 

20 Cao Xueqin, Story of the Stone, chap. 102, 5:74, I follow Hawkes, with emendations, 5:75. Ho 
Peng Yoke has some theories as to why the liuren method was superior to the Yijing in the 
prediction of mundane affairs in his Chinese Mathematical Astronomy, 32. 
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n 53 kn, “dissolution of the material soul and return of the spiritual soul"), a 
prediction as much of the entire Jia family fortune, as the course of one or two 
of its characters.2! 


Stone, like other novels, uses divination as foreshadowing. It also represents 
prognosticatory practices as things that require sensitive reading — akin to 
using poems as proof. Characters in the novel consistently demonstrate their 
talents at reading and composing poems and debating the meaning of pas- 
sages in the Zhuangzi #4: and other classics. It is clear that some characters — 
particularly (important female characters) Lin Daiyu 44 f£ ¥ and Xue Baochai 
# 7% 8X, are superior readers. So, in chapter 101 when Xifeng, ill, goes to the 
temple to pray to the Bodhisattva of the Sacred Flowers, she draws a divina- 
tion lot predicting her future, and the Abbess interprets the oracle that "Wang 
Xifeng comes home to rest, in finery arrayed" (Wang Xifeng yijin huanxiang 
TERRIER SIS) as a good omen because she is a literal, surface reader of 
the poetic text and common phrase. Xifeng, a savvy household manager and 
master schemer, shows that she is a more sophisticated reader (though mar- 
ginally literate) when she reveals her doubts. Baochai too mulls over the text 
of Xifeng's fate. She says, "everyone else says it's a lucky omen, but personally 


I think the phrase “returns home in splendor" may have a deeper meaning" 
(ERA, S [Aes] DUR HE SEDEUS i ...).22 Baoyu È E, the scion of 
the wealthy Jia family, accuses her of being skeptical, “forever trying to twist 
the meaning of the text (wangjie shengyi *zff E Xx) where the truth [of its 
fortuitousness] is common knowledge, why read some other meaning into it 
(haiyou shenme biede jieshuo 1& t fT EE XI fest)?" This exchange serves to 
remind readers that Baochai has always been superior to Baoyu in composing 
and understanding verse. But before Baochai is able to elaborate, she is called 
away.?? The true meaning of the oracle is hinted at in the chapter title cou- 
plet, which always predict what is about to happen, and thereby explain it, “In 
Grand View Garden a Moonlit Spirit Repeats a Warning / At Scattered Flowers 
Convent the Fortune-sticks Give an Alarming Omen" (KiBi] H waz / 
BIUESETI SS 35 557E).2* The omen is really only alarming to savvy readers, and 
borne out a few chapters later when Wang Xifeng dies, deliriously calling for 
a boat and sedan-chair so that she can return to her ancestral home of Jinling 


E. 


21 Cao Xueqin, The Story of the Stone, chap. 102, 5:74. 

22 Cao Xueqin, Bajia pingpi Honglou meng, chap. 101, 2328. 
23 Ibid. 

24 The Story of the Stone, chap. 101, 5:43. 
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In one of the most important episodes in Stone, the protagonist, Jia Baoyu, 
loses the jade talisman that was in his mouth when he was born. The other 
characters in the novel believe the jade to be Baoyu’s soul, upon which “his 
very life depends.” Although it is the eleventh month, the crab-apple trees 
in Baoyu’s residence that have been withered for a year suddenly burst into 
bloom. Everyone, except the ailing Xi-feng, rushes over to have a look at the 
sight. There is disagreement whether this is a good or ill omen. Baoyu does 
not wear his jade when he goes to look at the blossoms, and when he returns, 
he finds that the jade is missing. In its absence, Baoyu falls ill and becomes 
insensate. The family members, in a panic, consult all of the fortunetellers of 
the marketplace. One of them, Iron Mouth Liu (Liu Tiezui #1498), divines the 
character shang ‘4, and gives a detailed glyphomantic (chaizi Yk) reading of 
its meaning. He says 


we should be careful to notice that the radical element was bei H, mean- 


ing “a cowry shell" and not the similar radical jian 5i, meaning “to appear" 
hence the object's disappearance.... And the top element of the whole 
was very like dang ‘= meaning “to pawn” so we should go straight to the 
pawnshop. Then he pointed out that by adding a ren À “man” to the left- 
hand side, the compound chang fÉ meaning “to redeem" was formed. 
Find the man in the pawnshop, pay the price, and the lost object will be 
redeemed....25 


Some have interpreted this passage to mean that the author(s) were skeptical 
of fortunetelling, or of this method of fortunetelling, but as with the above 
example, it is really a matter of reading well. Later, when a mysterious monk 
brings the jade back, we discover that the data was correct, but its interpreta- 
tion was off. Again, it is Xue Baochai who (after the fact) realizes the correct 
parsing: “You said it had something to do with a pawnshop. But now I can see 
it was really pointing to the word ‘monk’ (shang i$), which is contained in the 
upper part of the character shang {. We were being told by the word-diviner 
that a monk had taken it!"26 

While they are searching for the jade, one character says, "if you ask me, all 
of those word-diviners and fortunetellers you find on the street are all char- 
latans,' right before she recommends the secular Buddhist nun, Adamantina 
(Miaoyu Z2b-K) for her skill in consulting the planchette (xianji /ilif&). 


25 Ibid, chap. 94, 4:337-39. 
26 Ibid., chap. 16, 5:295. 
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Adamantina's hand and that of a friend are guided by an unseen spirit (we 
are later told that she invoked Iron Crutch Li, Li Tieguai 4° #433) to write verse 
in sand. Adamantina, another superior reader, makes no attempt to interpret 
the poem, the meaning of which is clear to readers who know the origins of 
the jade: 


Alas, it left no trace nor sign / Gone to Greensickness Peak to lie / at the 
foot of an age-old pine / why traverse countless mountains / searching for 
your friend / follow me and laugh to see / your journey at an end!?? 


This puts the readers in the shoes of the prognosticator, left to use their experi- 
ence to read between the lines and understand the world-system of the novel 
hinted at by divinatory glimpses. Moreover, the theme of insightful reading is 
entwined with the motif of the entire novel — namely the interplay of truth 
and fiction, “truth becomes fiction when the fictions’ true / real becomes not- 
real when the unreal’s real,” the possibility of using fiction to bolster health 
and achieve enlightenment, but the danger of misreading it - namely not 
looking for its deeper meaning and being ensnared by the earthly desires it 
represents.?8 In this case, both of the divinatory methods were precise, it was 
the interpretation that led to false conclusions.?? 

Perhaps not surprisingly, given the title, dreams are among the most impor- 
tant prognosticatory media in Stone. Dreams are the bridge between truth and 
fiction, but also between now and the future. They need to be read in the same 
attentive way that fiction needs to be read — with attention to their construct- 
edness, their figures, structures and themes. Stone explicitly and implicitly 
reminds the reader that it is fiction, yet it also questions the nature of truth, 
particularly when it comes to human feeling, 


When grief for fiction's idle words 
More real than human life appears, 
Reflect that life itself's a dream 

And do not mock the reader's tears.99 


27 Ibid., chap. 95, 5: 305. The titular Stone begins and ends his story at the base of 
Greensickness Peak (Qinggen feng i SHINE). 

28 The Story of the Stone, chap. 5, 1130. The novel’s insistence on good reading is repeated 
throughout, as well as in prefaces and commentary. See Schonebaum, “Introduction.” 

29  Inone instance, it literally led to finding a false jade, carved to be an exact replica of 
Baoyu’s talisman. 

30 The Story of the Stone, chap. 120, 5:356. 
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Jia Baoyu’s dream visit to the land of illusion in chapter five, in which he 
is escorted by the Fairy Disenchantment (Jinghuan xiangu 2&Z]4li/5) to the 
administrative offices of the ill-fated fair, where he sees images and captions 
of the fates of most of the major women characters in the novel, and where he 
is then brought to a performance that also reveals those same fates in verse, is 
a key to the novel. Baoyu does not understand the meaning or gravity of his 
dream until he revisits the Land of Illusion (taixu jing A Jii) again (this time 
named the Paradise of Truth, Zhenru fudi #44 Hh), one-hundred and eleven 
chapters later. Having learned the fates of the main female characters in the 
novel so early on does not impede the sense that the novel is extremely “real,” 
since the emotions it elicited in the readers were true fact.?! Fate is real, not 
just in the sense that prognostications are accurate, but in that characters in 
fiction meet their fates — significantly, inevitably, and poetically. 

Stone again and again questions its own fictionality and constructedness. 
Despite all of the omens and oracles in its pages coming true, characters treat 
mantic practice as chicanery, a stance that is a necessary accessory to the lit- 
erary device. Without skepticism there would be fatalism. Baoyu jokes that 
Baochai can foretell the future. 


“What nonsense!” Baochai laughed. “I simply guessed at what the ora- 
cle meant. How can you take it seriously? You're as bad as my second 
sister-in-law. When you lost your jade, she asked Adamantina to consult 
the planchette; and when nobody could understand what it wrote she 
assured me secretly that Adamantina could foretell the future and had 
attained enlightenment. How is it, then, that Adamantina didn't know of 
the terrible thing that was about to befall her? Can this count as foretell- 
ing the future? Even if I hit upon the truth about Xifeng, I didn't really 
know what was going to happen to her. I don't even know what's going to 
happen to me, so how can I tell about you? All such auguries are bogus. 
How can you believe in them?" 


TUO: Duo SFE aE AR A REE ERE, TK 
Wise SAT. MARIA MS PRI SR SB, HAE wb 
RAL, MER, RADE (AHS Rat, UPOEJEBUAD EES 
METRE, WHE, nj LAAN SE? up 26 ET ATIS ? 
PERRI He. FRE AGE The BERT? RARE 
RA CWAAENE. TEST, (AE MEN, Fe fa Hye? 2 


31 This was not the case for early readers of the novel in English who criticized the novel’s 
supernatural aspects saying that it undermined its realism. See Schonebaum, “Medicine.” 
32 The Story of the Stone, chap. 114, 5:1524. 
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But Baochai did interpret the omen correctly, as Baoyu's father Jia Zheng 
tH did during the lantern festival of chapter 22 in which all of the young 
ladies' lantern riddles seemed to him like ill-omens of their meager fates. The 
novel pushes the reader to realize that fortunetelling is about good reading, or 
rather that good reading is fortunetelling. It is about looking past surface fic- 
tion for the deeper truth, which is how it is possible to achieve enlightenment 
through a contemplation of fictional form.33 

If oracles, like fiction, required a sensitive sort of reading, it is curious that 
one of Stone's most famous commentators felt (remarkably) that Stone was 
itself an oracle. Zhang Xinzhi RITZ (fl. 1828-1850) believed that the Book 
of Changes was a key to unlocking the meaning in Stone.?* His Miaofu xuan 
WF (aka Taiping xianren JK^F TH]. A.) commentary draws on the notion 
found in the Changes and elsewhere that the constant transformation of out- 
ward form conceals patterns of coherence. Zhang Xinzhi was also fond of map- 
ping characters in the novel to different hexagrams in the Book of Changes.?5 
He explains his revelation, “the whole book was nothing more or less than the 
way of the Changes! In fact, my commentary on the Story of the Stone really 
began from this point.”36 

Iquote one entry in its entirety to demonstrate Zhang's train of thought and 
how completely he envisions the author of Stone was influenced by the Book 
of Changes: 


Let us take Grannie Liu as an example. She corresponds to a pure kun 
hexagram, in which the "old yin" generates a “young yang" which explains 
why she saves Jiaojie. Now Jiaojie's birthday is on the seventh day of the 
seventh lunar month, and the number seven is the numerical equivalent 
of the “young yang." But yin does not suddenly become yin; it must begin 
from a single yin line. When a single yin line appears in the initial posi- 
tion at the bottom of the hexagram, it forms the new hexagram gou. If 


33 As the character Stone itself argues to Vanitas (Kongkong daoren 7 43 A) in the first 
chapter of the novel. Schonebaum, “Introduction,” 59-69. 

34 This interpretation, elucidated in interlineal and chapter-end comments, was also clearly 
expressed in the prefatory “how to read" essay. The two entries that most forcefully argue 
for this interpretation were excised from some versions (with all others left intact) which 
suggests, possibly, that this interpretation was not widely accepted, or at least not by the 
publisher. The theory though, was at least widely known, published as it was in virtually 
all popular editions of Honglou meng (Jinyu yuan 42 E4% and Shitouji fı TARL) of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century and first decades of the twentieth. 

35 An approach also used on the Xiyou ji. Yijing numerology also plays a role, albeit small, in 
Jin Shengtan's 4 #23 (1608-1661) commentary on the Shuihu zhuan 7K Yt B8. 

36 In Rolston, How to Read, 336. 
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we take Baoyu to be the embodiment of pure yang, then the “first taste of 
clouds and rain” represents the entry of a yin line into the first position, 
thus forming the hexagram gou. That explains why this scene is imme- 
diately followed up by the scene of “Grannie Liu's first entry into the 
Rongguo mansion.” After the yin line has moved into place, the process 
continues in orderly sequence, bringing us to the hexagram bo, at which 
point Grannie Liu's true image finally takes shape, with a single yang line 
significantly left over at the top of the hexagram. Now, bo is the hexa- 
gram of the ninth month, which at the juncture with the tenth month is 
replaced by kun. That is why her arrival takes place at the end of the sea- 
son of autumn and the beginning of winter, the very height of the season 
of “greater goings and lesser comings.” For this reason, when the narrator 
is searching for a narrative thread to follow, he describes a “small, humble 
family" and says that this "small, humble family was surnamed Wang" and 
descended from a "small, humble official in the capital" Here the words 
"small, humble" appear three times in all, comprising six occurrences of 
the character xiao ^|", all of which has an ineffable meaning. The three 
horizontal lines in the qian trigram [=] correspond to the three horizon- 


tal strokes in the character wang | Œ ] which, when we add a straight line 
intersecting them, splits them vertically, forming the kun [==] trigram. 
[Zhang is comparing the written form of Grannie Liu's son-in-law, Wang, 
with the form of the kun trigram]. The splitting proceeds from bottom 
to top. When the first line is split it forms the trigram xun [=] repre- 
senting the eldest daughter, which is why we have a mother living in the 
daughter's house. When the second line is split, it forms the trigram ken 
[==], corresponding to a dog, which is why her son-in-law is called Gou'er 
[“little dog"]. When the third line is split, it forms the trigram kun which 
represents the minister as opposed to the ruler. This is why she has a fam- 
ily member serving in an official capacity, with clan links to the Wang 
family. On this basis, this is doubled to form the entire kun hexagram 
composed of six lines. The successive moves from gou to dun to pi to 
guan to bo and then to kun all derive from the idea of advancement from 
smallness. The force of this is extremely advantageous, one that cannot 
be suppressed. The linking of the families was in order to gain power and 
advantage and the Rongguo mansion is at this point in a phase of pros- 
perity whose apex is still far off which is why these people are accepted 
as distant relatives. Of Gou'er's grandfather we are only told that he was 
surnamed Wang and a native of the place [lit, the local soil] but no given 
name is supplied. With respect to the expression "local soil,” we note that 
kun represents the earth, but in this case, the *way of the earth" is not 
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successful, and the generations are about to come to an end. That is why 
he has no given name, but his son is named “Cheng” [success], because 
he will carry on his physical descent. If Gou-er is equivalent to the ken 
trigram, Wang Cheng also corresponds to a ken trigram. Ken is the tri- 
gram of the northeast, where the myriad things of creation reach both 
the end and the beginning of the process of completion. This is why he is 
called “Cheng.” Also, the northeast is marked by the intersection of win- 
ter and spring phases. That is why he has a son named Barrer, since the 
character ban 3t is composed of the graph for wood [mu 4] and the pho- 
netic element fan Jx [to return] , thus expressing the idea that the season 
of water cedes, giving way to the return of the season of wood. He also 


SE 


J being the archetypal color of the 


has a daughter named Qing’er, ging 


element “wood,” which grows from north to east, which is equivalent 
to the birth of the “young yang” out of the “old yin”. In the five phases 
scheme the trigram ken signifies earth, which is why he is engaged in agri- 
culture as an occupation. As long as the old widow has no offspring, her 
yin cannot engender life. After a long period over several generations, the 
cycle of ending and beginning makes a complete revolution [zhenyuan 


yunhui Fi 70 €]. It has been thus since time immemorial. And so, the 
sage composed the Yijing, in which yang is elevated and yin is suppressed, 
to the point at which no outside influence on the system is possible. This 
is the true seed of continuous creation, which must be painstakingly nur- 
tured. That is why this character is called Grannie Liu, “Liu” is homopho- 
nous with liu i “to preserve.” It is too bad that most people are bounded 
by the limitations of their mortal existence and consciousness and fail to 
understand the significance of just this one character Grannie Liu, so that 
she is subject to ridicule by the likes of Wang Xifeng [a character in the 
novel]. What a shame!?7 


Zhang was not unique among premodern commentators in his assertion that 


one or another of the long novels were essentially narrative elucidations of the 


Confucian classics. Zhang even extends the parallel by conflating the divina- 


tory practice of reading hexagrams with “word-divination” (glyphomancy) by 


viewing written characters contained in the text of the novel as hexagram-like. 


That is, he read Stone the same way as he read the Yijing. His views may not have 


gained much traction, and certainly his critical insight was underwhelming to 


some. One of his less forgiving detractors commented, "This kind of person 


37 


Zhang Xinzhi, “How to Read the Dream of the Red Chamber,” trans. by Andrew Plaks, in 
Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, 336—38, with some small amendments. 
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cannot even read himself, yet he goes and composes a ‘how to read’ essay.”38 
However, his guide to reading Stone was reprinted in many popular editions of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and therefore presumably 
had wide readership. We know that the variety of readers consumed Stone dif- 
ferently, and the novel itself acknowledges its various uses when it claims, 


I am only saying that the contemplation of [the story’s characters’ ] 
actions and motives may prove a more effective antidote to boredom 
and melancholy [than other novels]. And even the inelegant verses with 
which my story is interlarded could serve to entertain and amuse on 
those convivial occasions when rhymes and riddles are in demand.... My 
only wish is that men in the world below may sometimes pick up this tale 
when they are recovering from sleep or drunkenness, or when they wish 
to escape from business worries or a fit of the dumps and in doing so find 
not only mental refreshment but even perhaps, if they will heed its lesion 
and abandon their vain and frivolous pursuits, some small arrest in the 
deterioration of their vital forces.39 


The novel itself suggests that readers might consider the novel primarily for 
the actions of its characters, or read it just for the poetry, or as a warning not 
to fritter away wealth, or as a true record of remarkable young women, or as 
harmless entertainment, or as vehicle to enlightenment. With such varied uses 
of the novel, and with so many readers of differing abilities and backgrounds, 
it is certainly possible, that while some found Zhang's assertion that Stone is a 
fictionalized Yijing to be worthy of erasure, others must have found it compel- 
ling, coercive, or even an example of how the elite read novels, and how they 
should be read. At its most basic, these views were simply that The Story of the 
Stone was as complicated as the cosmos, and required the same sort of sensi- 
tive reading in order to understand it. 


4 Divining Fiction / Fictional Divination 


Just how much we can learn about divination by looking at even one of these 
long, vernacular novels of the premodern period, especially one that quotes 
and cites from every kind of extant text, as does the Plum in the Golden Vase, 
is an investigation that would require far more room than the current chapter 


38 Yehe, “Du Honglou meng zhaji," 286. This is a late-Qing work. Quoted in Rolston, ibid., 322. 
39 Cao Xueqin, The Story of the Stone, chap. 1, 1:7. 
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can cover in detail, to say nothing of how an understanding of divination illu- 
minates the ways in which novels create meaning. Thus, let us consider, with 
some examples, the kinds of things such an investigation might uncover. First, 
some background. Jin ping mei =f} (The plum in the golden vase, hereafter 
Plum), is a novel published in the first or second decade of the seventeenth 


century, but written and first circulated in the decades before that. It is the 
story of a merchant and his household, which rises in glory and wealth as he, 


Ximen Qing PF], is appointed to official posts and abuses those positions. 
His many wives and servants, their lives and machinations to gain access to 
Ximen, and to control information as means to have some measure of power, 
comprises much of the story. 

Plum represents all sorts of mantic and apotropaic practice, from women 
Ama SUR T )* on 
the night of the Lantern festival, to the prognostications of “Yinyang Master” 
Xu (yinyang Xu xiansheng [2 5545: 75^E.). Sometimes characters or the narrator 
make it clear that they think apotropaic methods are spurious, but more often 


OF 


“walking off the hundred ailments” (zoubaibing er qu le X 


than not, it is a wariness of (especially professional) practitioners rather than 
a belief that the narrator or author exposes. The narration also addresses the 
reader directly on a number of occasions, in “gentle reader" (kanguan 4 H) 


statements. These fall generally into one of two categories, either the narrator 
is explaining or pointing out complicated aspects of the plot, or the narrator 
is giving the reader advice on aspects of daily life. Assuming that the advice is 
not ironic, if only because it is consistent with prevailing literati attitudes of 
the time, and it is consistent throughout the novel, the warnings are invariably 
about the deceitfulness of humans, particularly women. Plum warns the reader 
against those who seek only money - hangers-on, sing-song girls, monks and 
nuns who expect payment, but it does not suggest that the world of demons 
is not real or that the workings of the cosmos cannot be glimpsed. On the 
contrary, some kanguan passages warn that they are real, "Gentle reader take 
note: Black magic and sorcery (wugu mowei zhi shi Ak $& JER Z Œ) have existed 
since ancient times ... can the existence of such [mantic] arts be doubted?"^! 


But Plum has a complicated stance toward these practices. The narrator warns 
the reader about female medical practitioners, including those who prescribe 
demonological and herbal remedies, but it also presents mantic masters as 
real, even final, authorities on the course of disease. The story also relies on 
divination and exorcism for plot, meaning and foreshadowing. 


40 The wives do this on three separate occasions: chapters 24, 44, and 45. 
41  Lanling, The Plum, vol. 1, chap. 13, 272. 
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One practice in the heterodox medical tradition, “divination of the cause” 
(zhuyou tH), which also encompasses a prediction of the outcome of the 
disease, is well represented in the Plum. It even preserves one of the earliest 
accounts of a particular zhuyou practice in print. There are a variety of ways 
to divine a disease, by counting days as in Celestial Master Zhang's (Zhang 
(Daoling) tianshi 5& (34) XH) method? or others found in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century medical manuscripts like the *demon valley healing 
method" (guiguzi zhibing fa WRT IRIE), the “eight trigrams method" 
(bagua /\£})*4 or the method to “enumerate [with combinations of heavenly 


stems and earthly branches] the diseases caused by demons in a sixty-day 
cycle" (Huajia shuogui tE FER Và. ).45 

Another, little known method of divining the outcome of a disease is 
detailed in a medical manuscript titled "Instructions on how to determine 
survival or death by means of emolument and horse" (lu ma ding sheng sijue 
TRES XE ^E JERR).46 The meaning of “emolument and horse" (luma #3) has to 
do with official reward and fate (luming t£) following the movement of the 


heavenly steed (tianma Kj) with a fixed regularity.^? It is not clear when the 
“emolument and horse" method was first used to predict the course of an ill- 
ness, but the story “Qiaoren Settles His Accounts" (“Qiaoren suanzhang 4 A 
HR”) in Xu Zhen's 4R (fl. 1377) early Ming nanxi EÈ drama Shagouji 
AF Ac (Records of killing dogs; the complete title is Yang Dexian fu shagou 
quan fu ty 8 lis BF HA) may be the first: 


On the previous day your sister-in-law was ill, and you asked me to go and 
consult a bamboo slip for prognosis. The Daoist said: There is a clear sign 
that there will be no harm. Emolument and horse are not upside down 
(luma bu dao). 


42 An Eastern Han Dynasty Daoist figure credited with founding the Way of the Celestial 
Masters sect of Daoism. 

43 Zhang Mingshi, “Jingyan fang.” 

44 Wu Zaixing, “Jiutian xuannii liu ren neiying linggua.” 

45 “Duo jian er shi zhi.” 

46 Found in manuscripts. See, for example, “Xiao’er gezhong jingtu"; “Yaoshu fang"; and 
“Zhuyou chaoben.” These sources are discussed in Unschuld and Zheng, Chinese 
Traditional Healing, 1162-64. 

47 Roel Sterckx gives an account of the history of the heavenly horse in The Animal and the 
Daemon in Early China, 184. A symbol of imperial authority since the court of Han Wudi 

WV (r. 156-87 BCE) in the first century BCE, the heavenly horse could transform into 

other beings, particularly winged dragons, and as such featured as a standard escort in 

descriptions of spirit journeys and quests for immortality à la Journey to the West. 
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BU A EMRA, PORK AK ABU An. KAA GD. 
TRES], 48 


Little about emolument and horse is recorded in any literature between this 
story and a story from Ling Mengchu's RWJ (1580-1644) 1628 second col- 
lection of stories Erke paian jinggi ZZA (Slapping the table in 
amazement):^? 


Because [Yang Wangcai 15:8 7]] was able to pick emolument and horse 
bamboo slips (choujian luma {hff tes) for other people, in [Si]chuan 
he was given the nickname Yang Horsepicker (Yang chouma 953155 ).50 


DAS SEE Ai fpe S, 71 pl f — fl 1t 28 PU oo d N 


ém 


o 


This method of prognosis without diagnosis is seemingly quite simple in prac- 
tice. Calculations are carried out on a table of four columns of ten characters 


each composed of alternating characters ma I5 “horse” and lu t& “emolu- 
ments.” The two characters are written in three different possible positions: 
upright, slanted, and upside down. The doctor then counts the number of days 
from the beginning of the month to the date of onset, moving his finger down 
or up the chart depending on the month. Depending on how the character 
he lands on is written he is then able to predict the course of the illness. The 
medical manuscripts indicate that if the outcome “emolument and horse are 
not upside down,’ (luma budao tk F5 4s (31, the patient was expected to recover, 
as was recorded in Shagou ji. A key appended to the diagram in the medical 
manuscript entitled "Xiao'er gezhong jingtu /| 5.4 #456 E” (“Depiction of all 
types of fright [conditions displayed] by children”) specifies the predictions: 


When the horse stands, the person will live and can be rescued from his 
troubles. 

When the emoluments are proper, the disease may be serious but will not 
harm the body. 

When the horse lies in a reclined position, help will be successful. 


48 Xu Zhen, Shagou ji, “Dishisi chu: Qiaoren suanzhang %5 + VU i]: 8 A SEM” [Piece num- 
ber 14: The man from the bridge settles old scores], 43a. Quoted in Zheng and Unschuld, 
Chinese Traditional Healing, 13172. 


49 Ling Mengchu, Erke pa(an jingqi, juan 33, 5a, in Guben xiaoshuo congkan, ed. Liu Shide, 
vol. 14, part 14, 1609. 
50 Quoted in Unschuld and Zheng, Chinese Traditional Healing, 1172. 
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When the emoluments are slanted, a physician will be able to cure the 
patient. 

When the horse lies upside down, the disease has an unfortunate 
prognosis. 

When the emoluments are reversed, there is only a bleak outlook.5! 


This particular method of predicting the outcome of a disease is important 
because it is independent of the whimsy of gods, demons and ancestors, but 
also distinct from natural laws reflected in yinyang and five phases cosmol- 
ogy. This is essentially an individual, secular medicine that is tied to the regu- 
lar occurrence of certain events. Emolument and horse is a way of revealing 
that regularity, but it is only a way of reading — it cannot influence events nor 
explain them.52 


FIGURE 11.3 Emolument and horse diagnostic method from Sammlung Unschuld, ms. 8472 


51 Ibid., 22780. 
52 Ibid., 1174. 
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FIGURE 11.4 Handbook showing lu and ma prediction tables from republican era, 
Sammlung Unschuld, ms. 8439 


This is precisely how the /uma is used in Plum. When one of his wives, Li Ping’er 
ZÆ}, is ill, Ximen Qing calls in a great number of doctors to diagnose and 
prescribe for her. Wu Yueniang 5X: H 4it tells him, 


You ought to be sparing in the medications you give her. She has already 
stopped eating and drinking, so what is there left in her stomach? If you 
insist on continuing to medicate her, it is likely to exhaust her vitality. 
Formerly, that Immortal Wu predicted that during her twenty-seventh 
year she would suffer a bloody catastrophe, and this just happens to be 
her twenty-seventh year. You ought to send someone to look for that 
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FIGURE 11.5 Handbook showing lu and ma prediction tables from republican era, 
Sammlung Unschuld 8806 
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Immortal Wu and have him prognosticate on her behalf to calculate if 
the lu and ma are up (zhe luma shu shang ia tk FS y. E-).53 


Emolument and horse, and the fiction that depicts that practice, was a way 
of ordering the chaos of contemporary medical practice. With differing doc- 
tors giving different diagnoses and prescriptions, it made sense to have a fixed 
way to determine the outcome of the disease, to limit the possibilities. That 
this practice survived as part of the doctor's repertoire into the republican 
era (recorded in medical manuscripts made for personal use dating from that 
period) speaks to the continued heterogeneity of the medical field and to the 
anxiety that robust systems of knowledge could provoke in patients suffering 
from illness. It probably did not hurt either that this was a relatively simple 
process. Novels like Plum ordered vernacular knowledge and functioned as a 
guidebook for those who were not sophisticated enough to practice or under- 
stand elite medicine. That the practice of prognosticating with horse and 
emoluments is recorded in fiction suggests something about the heterogeneity 
of literati practice as well. The narrator may argue against employing Buddhists 
and Daoists, but the author was certainly intimately familiar with these figures 
and their practices, along with the already copious and varied knowledge in 
the novel culled from elite life and literature. 

Immortal Wu's visit to the Ximen household in chapter 29 (of 100 chapters 
in the novel) is an essential moment in the course of the story. His visit is rep- 
resented in the chapter title "Immortal Wu Physiognomizes the Exalted and 
the Humble” (“Wu shenxian bingjian ding zhongshen RYKE yg 2 Er") 
and its corresponding woodblock print, and he predicts (correctly, of course), 


the fortunes of all of the main characters. Immortal Wu is a complicated figure 
and can bear a great deal of scrutiny. For the most part, all prognostication 
in fiction is accurate, serving as foreshadowing and a reminder that individ- 
ual action has little effect on the machinations of fate. Fortunes are always 
significant in fiction, but fortunetellers are often scorned. Yet Immortal Wu's 
first visit adumbrates almost the whole of the novel in certain essential points, 
and his image is presented as stately, mysterious, and powerful. Wu Shenxian 


"tili, breezes in, topped with a Daoist cap of black cloth, garbed in a cotton 
robe and wearing grass sandals, girt in a sash of yellow silk with double tassels 
and grasping a tortoiseshell fan. He seems to be a bit over forty and of intel- 
ligent appearance, like the bright moon over the great river. His bearing was 
like that of a stately pine of Mount Hua; he was (a person) of commanding 
presence with the grave aspect of a scholar. As with other immortals, he was 


53  Lanling, The Plum, 4:40; Xiaoxiao sheng, Jinping mei cihua, 61.252. 
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possessed of four unusual attributes: a body like a (knotted) pine, a bell-like 


voice, a bowshaped (form) when seated, and wind-like movements. Immortal 


Wu was: 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


Master of the discriminating mirror of physiognomy (tongfengjian 

X6 LER), 

Adept at interpreting the rules of Xu Ziping [f&] 7 F54 

By examining celestial phenomena (qianxiang #z&) he understands the 
yin and yang, 

By perusing the Dragon Canon (longjing ÑEZ) he can assess geomantic 
conditions (fengshui J&\7K).55 

Profoundly conversant with the Five Planetary Features (wuxing 
TB),56 

Deliberating to himself upon the Three Fates (sanming mitan =f 
Bey 

By scrutinizing the astrological circumstances (geju 4% Jr), 

He can determine the success or failure of a lifetime (yishi zhi rongku 
—1TEZ AR); 


By observing the humor and the complexion (qise KE), 


He can decide the good or evil of one's allotted years (xingnian zhi xiujiu 
TELM). 

If he is not Chen Tuan [$$$ the realized adept who sojourned on Mount 
Hua (Huayue xiu zhen ke ETAZ Fi 7&)58 


He must be Yan Junping WAF, who sold fortunes in the market of 
Chengdu (Chengdu maiburen WX 51 £48] A ).59 


The method of fortune-telling on the basis of the “eight characters" that determine one's 
horoscope. It is traditionally attributed to a shadowy figure named Xu Ziping who is said 
to have lived during the tenth century. 

The Dragon Canon is an abbreviated reference to several works on geomancy that contain 
this term in-their titles and that are doubtfully attributed to Yang Yunsong 153574 (late 
ninth century). 

The Five Planetary Features is a term used by physiognomists who correlate the five plan- 
ets — Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury - with the five phases — fire, earth, wood, 
metal, and water — and with the forehead, nose, right ear, left ear, and mouth. 

The Three Fates is a Han dynasty concept that divided human fate into three categories 
that might be translated as Allotted Fate, Deserved Fate, and Contingent Fate. 

Chen Tuan (895-989) is a historical figure who played a significant role in Chinese phi- 
losophy but has also become a magus figure in popular lore, associated with numerology, 
physiognomy, and other mantic arts. For his biography, see Song shi RE (History of the 
Song [Dynasty |), vol. 38, juan 457. 

Xiaoxiao sheng, Jin ping mei cihua, 29.4b. Yan Junping (fl. first century BCE) is a historical 
figure who made his living by fortune-telling in the market of Chengdu but closed his 
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Immortal Wu was sent by an official colleague to Ximen’s house, so he is 
obliged to invite him in and allow him to ply his trade. Before doing so, he 
inquires which schools of yinyang and which varieties of physiognomy Wu 
practices. Wu replies, 


I am roughly familiar with all thirteen schools of Xu Ziping’s method, I 
am thoroughly conversant with the mayi xiangfa KAR FAVE (the physiog- 
nomic technique of the Hemp-robed Master),9? and equally so with the 
divine oracles generated by the six recurrences of the ren stem in the sex- 
agenary cycle (liuren shenke 7N T: fihi). I constantly distribute medicine 
in order to cure people. Having no love of mundane wealth, I conform to 
the times and take the world as I find it.®! 


Initially hesitant, Ximen is now impressed by the discourse and demeanor of 
the diviner, and has him predict his future first from the date and time of his 
birth (which Immortal Wu silently calculates on his fingers) and then from the 
features of his face. He then predicts the fates of Ximen's primary wives using 
physiognomy. Although the fortune-telling jargon employed here and else- 
where in the novel is quite authentic, the horoscopes provided for the charac- 
ters are calendrically impossible, which suggests that the author did not intend 
his readers to take them too seriously.9? Readers with a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the calendrical system would likely have noticed this, as did the anony- 
mous commentator on the Chongzhen 44H edition of the novel, who pointed 
this out in an upper margin comment at this point in the text ("These 'four pil- 


Y 


lars’ are entirely out of keeping with Song [dynasty] fate calculation" [UU fR. 
ANG AG ASH SEG "Jt ].). It is a mystery why the author would have employed 
accurate lexicon but absurd math in his representation of diviners predicting 


fortunes that come true. Is it a kind of code? Is it a desire to disparage the 
practice or profession? The author is familiar enough with the practices and 


door every day as soon as he had earned his sustenance and devoted himself to giving 
instruction in Taoism. He is reputed to have been the teacher of the famous Confucian 
scholar Yang Xiong 44 (53 BCE-18CE). For his biography, see Hanshu Y$ (Book of the 
Han), vol. 7, juan 72. 

60 The Hemp-robed Master is the name of a shadowy figure who was allegedly an older con- 
temporary of Chen Tuan (895-989) and who is popularly believed to have been a master 


of physiognomy. 

61 Lanling, The Plum, 2:172. 

62 Paul Varo Martinson considers why the author would place such conspicuously erro- 
neous calendrical calculations into the mouth of an otherwise presentable and precise 
diviner in his dissertation "Pao Order and Redemption." 
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FIGURE 11.6 — Immortal Wu Physiognomizes the Exalted and Humble 
IMAGE FROM GAOHE TANG PIPING DIYI QI SHU JIN PING MEI, RESA 


zy 


ae oS — Ay EE AERE (1695), CHAPTER 29, COURTESY WASEDA UNIVERSITY 
(LIBRARY CALL NUMBER 21 03765). 


theories and could have easily looked up the correct dates in an almanac, so 
why signal to the reader that the fortune-tellers are anything less than reliable? 
Perhaps the math is off out of respect to living people, readers, who might have 
stems and branches in their own horoscopes identical to Plum’s meager-fated 
characters. Perhaps it was simply the author copying out of an almanac (rishu 
A, lipu Bit, lishu J, tongshu it $), divinatory manual or daily-use ency- 
clopedia (riyong leishu H Hiis, often with the term wanbao quanshu = %8 
È 


moment that vernacular novels became immensely popular. 


nn 


& in the title), all of which began to circulate in huge quantities at the same 


63 Daily-use encyclopediae usually had twenty or thirty chapters devoted to medicine, cul- 
ture, practical arts like agriculture or carpentry, and to divination. Many included all, and 
all included some of the following chapters that provided guidance on how to perform 
different methods of divination: "Choosing days" (zeri 1& H ), “Fate Calculation" (zhanwu 
HAR, buke bik, buyuan M &, zhanke HER), "Interpretation of dreams" (mengjie = ff), 
“Fate calculation from the stars” (xingming íi), "Physiognomy" (xiangfa #HYE), 
“Statutory diseases" (fabing YXJhi, qubing 15:3). 
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Not only are all of the fortune-tellers in Plum perfectly correct in all of their 
predictions, but historical fiction is always prognosticatory, since the reader 
knows how it all ends. In the case of Plum, dangers invited by its Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644) social and political critique are obfuscated by its Song Dynasty 
setting. And yet that time period, the years leading up to the invasion and col- 
lapse of the Northern Song (960-1127), are implicitly part of the contemporary 
critique of the Ming court, which even casual readers would have noticed. The 
collapse of the dynasty foretells the collapse of the Ximen household (and, 
not incidentally, also foretells the collapse of the Ming Dynasty, an event 
thirty years in the future). Plum's setting is also doubly indebted to the past, 
and beholden to its course, since it expands into 80 chapters an episode that 


happens in chapters 23-26 of Shuihu zhuan 7Kii{&# (Outlaws of the marsh). 
Readers know that historically the Northern Song falls, and that in literary his- 
tory, Ximen Qing and Pan Jinlian 75 5:3& are killed by Wu Song INFA. Thus, 
when Immortal Wu predicts that Jinlian is inclined to wantonness and assured 


of a premature death, readers know he his trustworthy. 

The wives and concubines have their fortunes told again in chapter 46, 
when, out of boredom and whimsy, they invite in an itinerant woman who is 
capable of divining with the “tortoise oracle" (linggui # $i). She is unnamed — 
an “old country woman who made her living telling fortunes by means of the 
tortoise oracle and trigrams" (xiang li bo guier gua'er de laopozi RKE =] 3E Si Eh 
FUE 2%), and unlike the finery of Immortal Wu, she is wearing a simple 
blue cotton skirt and patchwork jacket.9^ The women asks the years of their 


birth, each in turn, and then gives the tortoise oracle a toss (yi zhi — 1l, in 


later divinations, it is a spin, bu zhuan gui'er “aj #8} 44 51). For each woman, the 
tortoise (shell?) lands on an image on her board (portrayed as a circle below), 
each of the images bears the name of one of the "twelve palaces" found on the 
face, according to some schools of physiognomy, the “palace of fate" (ming- 
gong tii), “palace of illness and adversity” ( jiegong #&)% =), and the “palace 
of sons and daughters" (erniigong ‘i, =). Her predictions tally with those of 
Immortal Wu (which also combine physiognomy with other divinatory strate- 
gies), simultaneously justifying both methods of divination and establishing 
the predictions as verified evidence. 

Plum takes a complicated stance toward prognostication. While it foreshad- 
ows the various fates of the primary characters via fortune-telling, it repeatedly 
speaks directly to the reader about the immutability of fate: 


64 Lanling, The Plum, 122, with emendations. 
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FIGURE 11.7 Wife and concubines laughingly consult the tortoise oracle (qiqie xixiao bo 
guier RRR EJS.) 
IMAGE FROM GAOHE TANG PIPING DIYI QI SHU JIN PING MEI 285 TIE 


it 8 — Ay 2s 4 ALAN (1695), CHAP. 46, COURTESY WASEDA UNIVERSITY 
(LIBRARY CALL NUMBER 21 03765) 
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Truly: 

The myriad affairs are things that one cannot argue with; 

One's whole life is entirely determined by one’s destiny.55 

There is a poem that testifies to this: 

Gan Luo's H'&É success came early, while [Jiang] Ziya's [7 came late; 
Peng Zu 1H and Yan Hui [=| attained longevities of differing length. 
Fan Dan 15.5. was impoverished, while Shi Chong 4i = was a rich man; 


However calculated, the differences were only in the timing.96 


This phrase (3) ^P H AGER, — 4E Se: tit zz HE) is ubiquitous in vernacular Chinese 


literature. 

Lanling, The Plum, 46328. This poem, or other versions of it, also occur in the Shuihu 
zhuan. Yan Hui and Shi Chong, mentioned in the poem, are also characters featured in the 
legend of Fan Dan, in which Confucius sends Yan Hui to borrow some grain, and before 
he lends it, he asks difficult philosophical questions. Yan Hui's answers, which please Fan 
Dan, are about the evils of money and the scarcity of upright people. 
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Fortune-telling in Plum is accurate, but futile, given the narrative's fatalistic 


attitude toward destiny. However, to mention Fan Dan $8 # (aka Fan Ran jit #4, 
112-85) here, a man who chose to endure a life of poverty and support himself 
by fortune-telling rather than compromising his integrity by going along with 
the corrupt-values of his time, the narrative seems to valorize lesser trades, 
especially in the face of the official corruption and personal decadence consis- 
tently and mercilessly decried in the novel.®’ 

Understanding Plum’s attitude toward fortune-telling is further compli- 
cated by Pan Jinlian, who is late to the gathering and does not have her fate 
predicated by the divine tortoise. When she is told that she has missed her 
chance, she remarks that on the previous occasion, when “the Daoist practi- 
tioner was physiognomizing us and said that I would suffer a premature death 
(duanming ii). Who needs it? It only serves to make one depressed (shuo 
de ren xinli yingying de ati] AC S SER). What will be, will be.” She repeats 
that fortune-telling is not for her (wo shi bu bo ta RI&E fti) and then cites 
the common phrase, "You may predict a person's fate, but you can't predict his 
conduct” (suan de zhu ming, suan bu zhu xing FRAM, SEE T).98 This 
is the idea that resolves the tension between the narrative's insistence on des- 


tiny, the story's characters who either do not believe in fate or prognostication, 
and the story's plot, the very length of the novel, which would not exist if the 
reader were simply to accept foreknowledge of characters' ends as fact. 

While prognostications in Plum are accurate, particularly in the case of 
Jinlian, whom the reader knows is doomed from sources outside of the novel, 
they are not undisputed. All of the characters who have died over the course 
of the novel reappear, in ghostly form, in the last chapter to report on the cause 
of their deaths and the manner of their reincarnation. One of the primary 
themes of Plum is retribution, and those who are conniving and licentious 
die early deaths, while the more pious characters live quite long. The Chan 
master Pu Jing 3f $$ recites a spell to dispel enmity, and the ghosts appear to 
him. One of the primary female characters, Li Ping’er, says that she died from a 
case of acute metrorrhagia (hai xueshanbeng er si % 1n. 1 ji fft] 6). Some events 
corroborate this diagnosis. She suffered from long-term uterine bleeding after 


giving birth to her son, unadvisedly had intercourse with Ximen while men- 
struating, which led to semen entering her blood, and was harangued inces- 
santly by Jinlian after the death of her infant son. Yet, characters’ accounts of 
their own deaths are somewhat at odds with the narrative. In the case of Li 
Ping’er, the reader knows that she had an affair with Ximen Qing, stole her 


67 | Houhanshu 1& 1& 18 (Book of the Later Han), vol. 83. 
68  Lanling, The Plum, 3:147. 
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husband’s money and caused him to die of anger and desperation, transgres- 
sions for which they might expect her to invite retributory punishment. Her 
former husband appears to her repeatedly in her dreams, holding her son 
and demanding that she join them in the underworld, and when she does not 
he lodges a case against her.$? When Ping’er is on her deathbed, all manner 
of healers are brought in. Doctors prescribe a number of medicines, but her 
symptoms only worsen. The feeling of urgency increases and Ximen sends for 
supramundane healers. Fortune-teller Huang X predicts an ominous fortune 
for Li Ping’er. One of her sister wives points out that Immortal Wu predicted 
that Li Ping’er would meet with difficulties at the age of twenty-seven, her pres- 
ent age. They search for Divine Immortal Wu to update his prediction, but he 
has left the area. Daoist Priest Pan arrives arrayed in finery. Through ceremo- 
nial and ritual performances he determines that Li Ping’er committed a serious 
offense in a former life and that a complaint has been lodged against her with 
the officials of the netherworld. He further states that her current illness is not 
the result of some malevolent possession that can be exorcized. She is bound 
to die, and Priest Pan declares that he is incapable of successfully intervening 
on her behalf.7° 

What are readers to make of her own claim, in the last chapter of the novel, 
as a ghost, that she died of blood loss? She knows her crimes (at least the ones 
committed in this life) and she has dreamt of her former husband accusing 
her of them. These karmically retributory (previous life), or distally retributory 
(murdered husband’s revenge) explanations seem to hold more authority than 
proximal retribution (blood loss for lasciviousness), yet the revenant must 
know how she truly died. Pan Jinlian’s claim that you can predict a person’s fate 
but you cannot predict his actions is a key to explaining this case. Li Ping’er’s 
fortune is contingent. As the tortoise diviner says to her, “This year the planet 
Jidu” impinges on your fate, meaning that you may suffer a bloody catastro- 
phe (xueguang zhi zai l6 $). Only if you can avoid hearing the sound of 
weeping in the seventh and eighth months, will you be all right"? This is a 
contingent fortune that takes the “only if you ... then" form. Fate makes room 


69  Lanling, The Plum, 4:63. Elsewhere, I have referred to these as proximal, distal and ulti- 
mate causes of death. See Schonebaum, Novel Medicine. 

70 Daoist Priest Pan visits and performs the ceremony in chapter 62. 

71  Jidu (8T A, Sanskrit: Ketu) is the name of one of two imaginary "dark stars,” or invisible 
planets (the other being luohou #Elf, Sanskrit: Rahu), introduced into China during the 
Tang dynasty through the translation of works on Indian astronomy, as part of a theory to 
account for lunar eclipses. In Chinese astrology and fortune-telling, it was regarded as a 
baleful influence presaging disaster. 

72  Lanling, The Plum, 3327, with emendations. 
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FIGURE 11.8 Daoist Master Pan conjures up a Yellow-turbaned Warrior (Pan daoshi faqian 
Huangjin shi #18 HRES H E) 
IMAGE FROM GAOHE TANG PIPING DIYI QI SHU JIN PING MEI 5&5 3E TIE 


SE 


SESS — mp ER RÓRUMS (1695), CHAP. 62, COURTESY WASEDA UNIVERSITY 
(LIBRARY CALL NUMBER 21 03765) 


for behavior. Yet because Jinlian is determined to make Li Ping'er miserable, 
there is much weeping in the household, and Li Ping'er is not able to escape 
her bloody catastrophe. Most of the prognostications in Plum are contingent 
on human action, and many are specific about time but vague about mecha- 
nism of fate. Li Ping’er is predicted to suffer a calamity in her 27th year, for 
instance, which allows for the future to be in motion, for Ping’er to change her 
fate enough to survive it (though inevitably, none of the wives do). 

Ximen Qing repeats the prior claim "One can calculate fate; but one cannot 
calculate behavior.” And he continues by saying "The physiognomic marks, fol- 
lowing the heart (i.e., internal conditions), are produced; the physiognomic 
marks, according with the heart, disappear"? Significantly, this latter quote 
repeats what Immortal Wu himself had said to explain physiognomy, "As for 


73  Lanling, The Plum, 2385; Xiaoxiao sheng, Jin ping mei cihua, chap. 29, 10b (El r^ HJ 
Tháp, GANA. FAI, BELY). Some translators (Martinson and Roy) 
read xing 1T for hao 4f, since this is what Pan Jinlian says of prognostication later in 
chapter 46. Immortal Wu has already said the second couplet (“likeness”) earlier in this 
same chapter. 
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physiognomic marks, there are those who have the heart without the marks. 
In this case the marks, following the heart, are produced. There are those who 
have the marks without the heart. In this case the marks, according with the 
heart, depart."^ Which is to say that physiognomic features are not physical 
markers of an immutable fate, but both physical features and the fate they 
point to change with behavior and intention. 

The novel via the media of poems, sayings and asides, often gives the reader 
to believe that all is disposed by Heaven and there is nothing to do for it but 
accept the inevitabilities of change and fate. But this is not reflected in any of 
the attitudes of the characters. None shows a profound belief in fate or fate 
calculation, but only differing degrees of skepticism. This is the conviction that 
primacy goes to behavior rather than fate, and to heart rather than outward 
physiognomic marks. That each character fulfils their destiny, no matter how 
meager, is a testament to their normalcy, their unremarkable willpower, and 
the willful ignorance of characters in ignoring prescient warnings. They are, 
essentially, poor readers of their own lives. 

If divining the outcome of illness is prognosis without diagnosis, in the 
novel it helps to reveal much about characters, given the strong, recurring 
motif of retribution in Plum.’° If a character dies from an illness that they have 
a chance, according to the mantic tables or Yinyang master Xu's "little black 
book" (heishu $), to survive, the reader can judge the relative strength or 
weakness of their fate, or the tolerance of their fate for immoral or unwise acts. 
It is, basically, an indication of the severity of their actions and the degree to 
which they have “tempted fate.” This kind of prognostication is very similar to 
that other kind of "gentle reader" (kanguan) passage, which points the reader 
notto truths they should glean from fiction, but how to perceive its complexity, 
relationships and morality. Moreover, "divination of cause" in life essentially 
reads the relative strength of fate, and in fiction, particularly simple practices 
like “emolument and horse" (luma), read it for the reader. 

“Emolument and horse" is a divinatory practice I have only come across 
in two kinds of texts, Ming entertainment literature (xiaoshuo ^59) and 
handwritten (or hand-copied) medical manuscripts from the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Elsewhere I have shown how medical and fictional 
knowledge entwined, how these medical manuscripts quoted passages from 
xiaoshuo or drama as evidence of the real, curative properties of a medicine.79 
It may not be so surprising then, that these two kinds of texts, the writers of 


74  Lanling, The Plum, 2:213. These words are traditionally attributed to Chen Tuan. 
75 See Martinson, “Pao Order and Redemption,” 59—219. 
76 Schonebaum, Novel Medicine, chapters 1 and 2. 
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which clearly read very broadly and did not view harsh distinctions between 
the logic of fiction and verifiable truth, are the only instances I have found that 
record this particular divinatory practice. 

Divinatory practices often mirrored medical practice, and practitioners fre- 
quently performed both forms of diagnosis and prognosis. Physiognomy, for 
instance, closely resembled doctors’ practice, especially the lesser or lost arts 
of looking, listening, asking and touching, The hundreds of life stories collected 
in Yuan Shushan’s 3£15/3J] (1881-1968) Zhongguo lidai buren zhuan "P BEES b 
A f& (Biographies of diviners in China by dynastic periods; 1948) testify to the 
central role divination played in nearly all aspects of Chinese life, and at least 


170 of Yuan Shushan's 1,115 biographical entries refer to individuals who prac- 
ticed both medicine and divination (yibu 5$ |} ).’7 Physiognomers, like doctors, 
trained in the classical diagnostic principles (looking, listening, asking and 
feeling [the pulse]) focused on external signs: a client's facial expression, pos- 
ture, speech, responsiveness, clarity of eyes and thought. Like doctors, physiog- 


nomers paid close attention to complexion (qise K). According to the Ming 
a4 


handbook of physiognomy, the Shenxiang quanbian *#414:4 (Complete 
guide to spirit physiognomy; ca.1400) facial colors not only indicated different 


kinds of personalities, they also suggested certain kinds of fate. A healthy face 
was a lucky face. A red complexion suggested excessive heat, while a white 
complexion indicated deficiencies of blood and qi."? Some medical texts, like 
the Taisu mofa JK3&WGZ; (Elementary pulse-reading methods; 1722) demon- 
strate that the orthodox method of medical diagnosis could also be used to 


determine good or bad fortune, high or low status, blessings or calamities."? 
In addition to diagnostic approaches, both shared prescriptive approaches 
undergirded by theories of “retributory correspondence" (ying K or xiangying 
4H IE) which involved considerations of time, place and demonology, as well as 


notions of physiology and personality.9? Practitioners of traditional Chinese 
medicine and divination often considered a patient's moral behavior to be a 
significant factor in that person's wellbeing, and illness. Clients of both doctors 
and diviners were therefore advised to cultivate good thoughts and to banish 
selfish desires. 

Illness can obfuscate fate in a way that hauntings and other retributory 


agents do not. Famously, Cao Xueqin € = JF seems to have been “commanded” 


77 Smith, “Divination,” 1520. 

78 Kohn, “A Textbook of Physiognomy,’ 248; and Kuriyama, The Expressiveness of the Body, 
chap. 4. 

79 Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 194. 

80 Modified from Smith's translation in his “Divination,” 1520. 
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by one of his early readers to change the death of a beloved character from 
suicide (as depicted in a prognostic dream) to a consumptive wasting and 
bleeding illness (laozhai 512) because it was less starkly retribution for her 
transgression of having an incestuous affair with her father-in-law.?! But the 
demands of realistic fiction complicate diagnosis and prognosis. Divining for- 
tune presents a problem in a novel that is fundamentally about retribution. 
Many readers struggle to make sense of Plum’s last chapter, in which we learn 
the status of all of the main characters in their subsequent incarnations. Most 
are happily reincarnated into well-to-do families, and thus the Chan master 
Pujing is seen as a figure of redemption. Yet, he also has made a deal to adopt 
as his acolyte the only remaining son of Ximen Qing, thereby extinguishing 
the Ximen line, the ultimate retribution for wrongdoing. Is the novel then, ulti- 
mately, about Buddhist salvation or Confucian retribution? Another possibil- 
ity is that it is about the difficulty to adapt to the vicissitudes of life and even 
harder to avoid your fate. 

Jinlian and Ximen Qing do little to redeem themselves in life, and learning 
their fates from the diviner does little or nothing to alter their behavior. The 
case of Li Ping'er though illustrates how the reader could have sympathy for 
a character who has accrued so much bad karma. No less than four divina- 
tory characters correctly predict her meager fate. Yet her story ameliorates the 
weight of her moral transgressions by focusing not on her guilt, the proximal, 
distal and ultimate retribution owed to her for her actions, but rather on her 
inability to avoid the fate incurred by them. Despite her early wrongdoings, 
once she is brought into the Ximen household, she is generous with her wealth 
and thoughtful of her sister wives. She tries to mediate disputes. Li Ping'er is 
the victim of Pan Jinlian's schemes to cause her misery. That misery usually 
takes the form of weeping — one of Jinlian's maids who she has beaten savagely 
or by scaring or startling Ping'er's infant son so that he cries. Hence, she cannot 
avoid but hear the sound of weeping, which would be the only way to avoid her 
"bloody disaster" as predicted by the tortoise oracle. Jinlian becomes an agent 
of her fate, true, but Ping'er did not give enough weight to her fortune. She was 
essentially a bad reader of her own life, and fortune-tellers act as commentary 


81 Cao, Honglou meng, chap. 12. In 1959 a manuscript edition of Honglou meng from the 
Qianlong era, now known as the Jing ¥ edition, appeared in Nanjing before being 
reported lost again in 1964. It included an annotation, which confirmed that not only had 
Cao Xueqin been ordered to cut the story of Keqing's suicide and replace it with her death 
from a wasting illness, but also that the person who gave this instruction was Odd Tablet 
(Jihu sou Hä %5 S4), an early manuscript commentator, who claimed intimate knowledge 
of Cao Xueqin. 
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on that life — pointing out important plot points, judging the moral strengths 
and failings of the characters. 

In addition to the commentary functions of divination in fiction, there is 
still more that can be learned from the confluence of mantic arts and fictional 
representation. Perhaps most important is the matter of gender distinctions. 
In the case of Plum, all of the characters are more inclined to trust male for- 
tunetellers than female ones, unlike the gendered preference for same-sex 
medical practitioners. The woman fortuneteller, while equally precise in her 
prognostications, practices a more marginal form of divination, as opposed to 
the more common methods of physiognomy and calendrical fate-calculation 
used by the men. Fate is predicted in Plum when a character is deathly ill, and 
it is of dire importance to know whether they will live or die (prognosis as 
diagnosis as in the phrase from Stone “you can cure illness, but you can’t cure 
fate” [zhiliao bing zhibude ming if Y IAAI |), and in these instances, a 
male fortuneteller is called to the house. Characters in Plum and other fictional 
works also consult fortunetellers on a lark, a chance encounter, or in the case 
of Plum, when they pass by the house, and there is nothing else to occupy their 
time. Very often, divination occurs in fiction as a game to the characters, a 
whimsical diversion from boredom, but then inevitably it foreshadows some- 
thing grave. When created as a game, the divinatory texts are like other omens: 
a kite breaking its string, a series of joyful riddles that coincidentally all feature 
images of loss and grief, a sound like mourning coming from the ancestral hall, 
a tree blooming out of season - in that they only have meaning to those who 
notice them, and when that happens it is always alienating, and sad. 

Fictional practitioners usually do not go into detail about why they practice 
one method of divination over another, or even why there are multiple kinds 
of divination. Presumably each divinatory method accesses the same cosmic 
information, so why is there a need to have more than one method? We see 
in Plum that the ziping method provides more detail about the future than 
does the mayi method, whereas “emolument and horse” seems to be primarily 
a yes/no answer to a question. Undoubtedly it would tell us something about 
the author to note which practices are mentioned, or esteemed, and which are 
denigrated, omitted or not known. 

Some scholars believe that Plum posits a strong Confucian moral — the 
Ximen line is destroyed — the most comprehensive failure from that perspec- 
tive. Others believe that such a reading ignores the explicit redemption from 
resentment provided the characters in the last chapter. One of the most nota- 
ble arguments for the authorship of the novel and its overall vision has been 
made by David Tod Roy, the translator of Plum in his introduction to volume 
one. In it, Roy makes strong arguments that the anonymous author of the work 
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affiliated himself with the philosopher Xunzi fif. He called himself “the 
scoffing scholar of Lanling" (Lanling xiaoxiao sheng Wiz: 2: ^E). Since there 
is no substantial use of dialect peculiar to Shandong in the novel, and some 


indication that the author was not particularly familiar with customs local to 
Shandong, Roy feels that Lanling does not refer to the author's own place of 
origin or home. Rather, he thinks it is a reference to the place where, we are 
told in his biography in the Shiji REU (Records of the historian), Xunzi held 
the post of magistrate, where he lived after he held that post, and where he is 
buried. Sima Qian =] 43 (145?-86? BCE) writes of him that, “Xunzi hated the 
corrupt governments of his day, the decadent states and evil princes who did 


not follow the way but gave their attention to magic and prayers and believed 
in omens and luck"? Roy argues that Xunzi's philosophy, the most famous ten- 
ant of which is the notion that, although everyone has the capacity for good- 
ness, human nature is basically evil and, if allowed to find expression without 
the conscious molding and restraint of ritual, is certain to lead the individual 
disastrously astray — lies at the heart of the novel. He writes "That the implied 
author of the Jin ping mei endorses this view should be apparent to even the 
most superficial reader, but he also makes it quite explicit by quoting in four 
different places in his novel, including the first chapter, a line that reads ‘In this 
world the heart of man alone remains vile’’8 Roy goes on to make a strong 
argument that the author of Plum was an adherent of Xunzi's philosophy in 
its entirety. But the novel's detailed descriptions of mantic arts, the invocation 
of spirits, and the various accurate prognostications of fortune and disaster, at 
least argue against a complete adherence to Xunzi's beliefs. 

Xunzi's work contains an entire chapter entitled "Against Physiognomy" 
(“Fei xiang 1EJH"), and he remarks elsewhere in the book attributed to him, 
"One performs the rain sacrifice and it rains. Why? I say, there is no special rea- 
son why. It is the same as when one does not perform the rain sacrifice and it 
rains anyway.... One performs divination and only then decides on important 
affairs. But this is not to be regarded as bringing one what one seeks, but rather 
is done to give things proper form. Thus the gentleman regards this as proper 
form, but the common people regard it as connecting with sprits." 9^ Xunzi con- 
cludes this thought by saying that "if one regards it as proper form, one will 
have good fortune. If one regards it as connecting with spirits, one will have 


82 Sima Qian, Shiji, vol. 7, juan 74, 2348. (TUB ZBL, TIL TRES, IE 
KEMEM, 1a BREE.) Translation adapted from Sima Qian, Records of the 
Historian, 74. 

83 Roy, “Introduction,” xxv. 

84 Xunzi, Xunzi, bk. 17, 179. 
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misfortune.” He acknowledges that it is fitting and proper to perform mantic 
arts, particularly at court, and particularly by those whose job it is to perform 
them. He writes, “The work of the hunchbacked shamans and lame-footed 
seers is to assess the yin and the yang, to divine the omens and portents, to 
drill the tortoise-shells and lay out the hexagrams, to preside over ceremonies 
for warding off ills, selecting lucky days and the five prognostications, and to 
know good and bad fortune, the auspicious and the inauspicious.’® For Xunzi, 
there is good and bad luck, but they are courted by proper ritual action, good 
form and behavior. 

How is the reader to make sense of these views vis-a-vis Plum? On the one 
hand, the narrator and the story clearly criticize these characters for their 
behavior, and by extension, late-Ming society and the court for the same, self- 
ish, decadent stances that cause so much resentment in the world. The charac- 
ters presented in Plum are squarely middlebrow — marginally literate, nouveau 
riche, social climbers — perhaps not the “common people" Xunzi refers to in 
his remarks, but certainly less wise than Confucian scholars and officials. But 
if fortunetelling is used in Plum (as in all fiction) as a literary device (foreshad- 
owing) and to begin a conversation about fate, human nature and individual 
agency, ghosts are decidedly real. “Real” ghosts and spirits may still serve as 
metaphors, for the “hauntings” of guilt, a lustful heart or the like, but they also 
really appear to characters, engaging them in conversation, or in sexual inter- 
course that saps their vitality. In fiction, communication with ghosts often 
occurs in dreams, which raises the possibility that it is imagined contact, but in 
Plum’s final chapter, a parade of the dead main characters appears before mul- 
tiple witnesses, and each ghost explains their deaths and the circumstances 
of their rebirths. Moreover, in chapter 62 a Daoist priest summons a divine 
Marshall who is on duty that day to inquire if there are supernatural forces 
at work in one of Ximen Qing’s wives’ illness.86 A genie-like Daoist deity that 
takes human form and serves its summoner also occurs in the work of Hong 
Mai #438 (1123-1202), and other fictional works like Xingshi hengyan WEIN zi 
(Stories to awaken the world), Yuanqu xuan waibian 7G Hs ^4 (Additional 
selected works of Yuan Qu) and Shuihu quan zhuan 7Kiit4:f$ (The complete 


outlaws of the marsh). So, it could be that the author was more casually bor- 
rowing from other literature, yet he takes pains to describe the deity in detail, 
and to have him report to the Daoist in the presence of Ximen Qing, which 
makes the Marshall seem both original to the novel and real to the characters 


fau] 


85 Ibid., bk. 9, 78. (HBM, IK, SASS, ERE Ab, MILA DUA, A 
ARBRES ZF tH.) 
86 Lanling, The Plum, chap. 62, 62-63. 
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in it. Plum is a work of such sophistication that it would be obtuse to assert 
that it cannot contain contradictory or complicated attitudes toward divina- 
tion, and toward Xunzi (or some similar moral vision), but it does impugn the 
assertion that the author followed or asserted the views of Xunzi wholesale. It 
seems from the above comments too, that Xunzi acknowledged divination as 
a fact of life, and courting fortune as an unescapable paradigm for high and 
low alike. 

One kind of text on which Plum and other novels drew extensively, which 
discussed ghosts and demons in detail, were daily-use encyclopedias. Often, 
these encyclopedias would have a chapter devoted to “medical learning” (yixue 
5:42) that listed common ailments, prescriptions and mnemonics to remem- 


ber them, and one on “expelling disease” (qubing #434) that listed talismans 


= 


or character amulets (ziyuan F 76, shufu 7), instructions on how to predict 


the course of an illness, and incantations to chant while administering medi- 
cine. Much of the information contained in these encyclopedias were copied 
by those making medical manuscripts in the late Qing. For instance, two man- 
uscripts from the late Qing and early republican era, include “Celestial Master 
Zhang’s method to expel diseases" (Zhang tianshi qubing fufa ie Kit TF 
iX), which correlates illnesses to specific demons based on which day the ill- 


ness was contracted in a 30 day cycle.®” Patients acquire different diseases on 
different days because they have been cursed by demons located in different 
directions. The demons associated with each day have specific family names 
and a particular physical appearance, though they are invisible. Most resem- 
ble animals and cause disease related in some way to that animal. Treatments 
often take the form of removing the object on which the demon is perching, or 
offering cash to the corresponding demon and direction. For example: 


If someone falls ill on the first day of the month, he has acquired this on 
the road in the Southeast. The tree spirits have settled [in that person], 
the death spirit has caused a disease. Take five sheets of yellow paper 
[money] and send them to the Southeast. This will bring the cure. If 
someone falls ill on the second day of the month, he has acquired this in 
the Southeast. The old demon of a relative has issued a curse. Take five 
sheets of white paper and send them to the Southeast. This will bring 
the cure.... If someone falls ill on the eleventh day of the month, he has 
acquired this exactly in the North. A demon of a woman who died an 


87 "Zhang Tianshi qubing fufa” The medical manuscript “Duojian er shi zhi” has the same 
talismans though with simpler explanations, and lacks the title. 
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unjust death has issued a curse. Take five sheets of paper [money] and 
send them directly to the North. This will bring the cure.88 


Many encyclopediae, including Yu Xiangdou's &$$$& FI Santai wanyong zheng- 


zong = A 4H IE AS (Santai's orthodox instructions), dating from the first years 


of the seventeenth century, have the exact same set of talismans, though they 
are titled “Celestial Master Zhang’s secret writings to expel diseases” (Zhang 
tianshi qubing mishu RREPA S), and give somewhat different explana- 
tions about which demons were causing the disease and how to pacify them. 


Rl 


Traditional almanacs, like the Yuxia ji li i (The jade box) from the last years 
of the Qing contain almost exactly the same talismans and explanations.®9 
From the late Ming to the republican period, literate medical practitioners 
were consulting encyclopediae and almanacs and incorporating their varied 
strata of knowledge into their therapeutic regimens. 

If the medicine of systematic correspondence found disease etiology pri- 
marily in changes in the weather and extremes of emotion, apotropaic medi- 
cine found them in demons, ghosts, haunting souls or local gods. At times this 
simply meant accidentally running into one of them, as with Celestial Master 
Zhang’s talismans above. Some texts discuss ethical weakness that invites 
demons, attribute demonic invasion to physical weakness. Others make it clear 
that apotropaic medicine is based on the presumption that the patient has 
encountered a demon or spirit out of place, or that the patient was himself out 
of place. One medical manuscript discusses the movement of the fetus spirit 
(taishen jin t8): 


In a household, in locations like the cooking stove, the rooftop, or the 
doors, if one carries out some repair work on the day the fetus spirit 
happens to reside just there, this will be an offense inevitably leading 
to severe pain in the woman's abdomen, causing labor and [premature] 
delivery. This is called ‘to kill the fetus’, shatai #x/]f.9° 


88 Contained in the medical manuscript “Duojian er shi zhi” in a section titled Huajia 
shuogui milu {E iit à BAEK (Secret records of sixty demons). Quoted in Unschuld and 
Zheng, Chinese Traditional Healing, 1163. 

89 The Yuxia ji is quoted in The Story of the Stone, chap. 42. Xifeng wants to know the origin of 
Grandmother Jia’s illness, and has a servant read her the relevant passage. It reads: “Eighth 
Month. Twenty-Fifth Day: Sicknesses occurring on this day have a south-easterly origin. 
Possible cause Encounter with spirit of hanged person or flower spirit. Recommended 
action Maximum benefit may be obtained by procuring voluntary departure of spirit. To 
do this, take forty pieces of colored paper ‘spirit money’ and waik forty paces in a south- 
easterly direction offering one of the pieces at every step” (The Story of the Stone, 2:403). 

go Unschuld and Zheng, Chinese Traditional Healing, 165. 
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The unfortunate crossing of paths — the fetus spirit moving around the 
house, or souls that need to be called back after escaping from fright or pos- 
session, suggest an anxiety about place. Illness also came from vengeful ances- 
tors who could not be suaded or placated with the usual methods. Very old 
terms like “returning to kill" (guisha {ii 


4, or Si) in which family members 
fled the house in which a relative died and employed talismans because the 
deceased's avenging soul would return and infect or kill anyone who remained 
inside were criticized as late as the 1930s.?! A similar sort of infection befalls 
Guo Yanwei in the novel Feilong quanzhuan RESIS (The complete story of 
the flying dragon), when he is stricken by the evil qi of Gao Xingzhou's decapi- 
tated head.9? Shen Fu 74 (1763-18107), author of Fusheng liuji 1 ^E.7x&6 (Six 
records of a floating life; comp. ca. 1808, pub.1877) discusses his resolve to wait 
for his wife's ghost to return (guigui VÀ, sheng i, huisha |=] 2%), while others 
fled the house to avoid it.9% Ghosts returning was a sort of infection by place, 
but because proximity to the dead usually pointed to some kind of close rela- 
tionship, those who were struck ill by a returning ghost or evil gi were not just 


in the wrong place at the wrong time, they were somehow culpable, worthy of 
infection. In this way, demonological illnesses depicted in all strata of litera- 
ture helped to define human relationships.?^ 


5 Conclusion 


Most pre-modern editions of the novels discussed in this chapter were printed 
with commentary. These novel commentaries emphasized many ways of read- 
ing each novel, and they are a little explored trove of information that helps 
us to understand not just how novels were understood, or what the primary 
criteria for aesthetic appreciation were, but what kinds of common knowledge 
were shared by literate people, and what kinds of experiences they may have 
had in their daily lives (comments like “I have seen such a thing" or “I remem- 
ber it well ...”). Many commentators focused on medical and cosmological 
interpretations — noting yin/yang correspondences in the novel — action and 
stillness, elegance and baseness, union and separation from one passage to the 


91 Yan Zhitui criticized this practice in his Yanshi jiaxun BALA ill (Admonitions for the 
Yan Clan). To “escape from the killing" (bisha 3&7), was a practice still prevalent and 
strongly criticized by Christian missionaries (See, for example, Li, Pochu mixin quanshu). 

92  WuXuan,Feilong quanzhuan. 

93 Shen, Six Records, juan 3, 73-75. 

94 Judith Zeitlin's The Phantom Heroine: Ghosts and Gender in Seventeenth-Century Chinese 
Literature, goes into wonderful detail about these thoughts. 
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next, or a patterning of novel elements that coincided with the five phases of 
all matter, and the structures of the cosmos. 

Apologies for fiction in late imperial China, whether commentary or prefa- 
tory or within the novel text itself tended to focus on the act of reading as a par- 
ticular kind of seeing. Reading about debauched characters with a detached 
air of sympathy could lead to enlightenment, some claimed, while others 
warned that the allure of fictional representation would only drag naive read- 
ers to imitate what they encountered there. Both apologies and accusations 
reinforced the notion that fiction was for sophisticated readers only, those who 
could look below the surface meaning - to read between the lines, to appreci- 
ate the finely wrought structure of the novel, its devices and methods. Reading 
fortunes included similar talent and implied dangers — whether it was reading 
facial features, images that corresponded to them, dates and times of birth, 
or interpreting obscure verses produced by an oracle, there were dire conse- 
quences for those who kept only to the surface meaning. 

We can learn a lot about divination from fiction, and a lot about readers, 
authors and editors of fiction by looking at divination. Some of these issues 
are small, like authorship, hermeneutics, literary history or esoteric divinatory 
practices recorded in fictional texts, but others are large. To my way of thinking, 
the most important aspect of mantic practices in fiction, and divination in par- 
ticular, is the implications for the concept of fate. Fictional texts foreshadow 
fates of characters with prognosticatory methods, but consistently question 
the veracity or accuracy of those results, likely in order to retain some element 
of suspense. Narratives do not want to sound fatalistic to readers — they are 
motivated to both propagate divinatory practice through representation of 
practices of daily life, and to call them into question. Fictional narratives rou- 
tinely describe various mantic practices in loving detail. While the representa- 
tion of that practice may be inaccurate, the text it creates is always true. This 
mantic text produced by divination puts characters in the position of readers. 
They have to interpret the text to get at their fates. The reader of the novel thus 
relates to the character, struggling to understand the mantic and the narrative 
text, lest misreading lead to some harm. 

Mythologized tales of seers convinced consumers of those tales of their 
veracity — that is, mistaking fiction for truth led (perhaps only in the story) to 
the creation of door gods, and to the belief that Zhuge Liang was an avid prac- 
titioner and even progenitor of certain mantic arts. 

The other major takeaway from this discussion of divination and literature 
is that fate makes room for human action. Realistic stories had to represent 
mantic and apotropaic practice, and the demands of fiction required prognos- 
tication to be tantamount to foreshadowing. But characters needed to not only 
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misread or disbelieve their fates in order to make for an interesting tale, they 
had to have the possibility to change their fates. The story knows that its read- 
ers, if not its characters, can discern the hidden meanings of oracular texts, be 
they verse or image, and had to provide those readers with the possibility of 
change. Hence we have in Plum the repeated statement that “you can know 
a man’s fate, but not his actions,” and in Stone, “you can know a man’s face, 
but never his heart” (zhi ren zhi mian bu zhi xin LA AUTH AS Rit» ).95 There are 
some stories that undermine fatalism through changing physiognomic fea- 
tures, or the dates and times of birth. The latter is reflected in Li Yu's story 
"After modifying the eight characters, suffering ends and happiness comes" 
(gai bazi kujin-ganlai V& )\ =F 78 a HR), in which young Yamen runner Jiang 
Cheng #5 sees his bad luck unexpectedly turn into good luck after a her- 
mit fortune teller jokingly modifies the eight characters related with his date 


of birth. But more often, and more poignantly, fiction reminds readers of the 
limits of reading. That is, even if we divine correctly, and interpret the signs or 
images or texts that are produced during divination, there is still the matter of 
whimsy and the inscrutability of human behavior. 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Living Traditions of Divination 


Stéphanie Homola 


1 Introduction 


Divination is a living tradition in the Chinese world that includes mainland 
China, Taiwan, Singapore, and Chinese populations in Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. The exceptional diversity of this tradition constitutes a gold mine for eth- 
nography - although still largely un-exploited — as well as a challenge if one 
wishes to present a general overview, as is the purpose of this chapter. 

A characteristic which has been noticed by historians of Chinese divina- 
tion! gives some consistency to this task: divination is a factor of cultural unity. 
Similar mainstream mantic techniques can be found in today's Northern 
China, Hong Kong, or Taiwan. They convey a shared language and cosmology 
and reveal a widespread belief that cosmological factors influence human des- 
tiny, although conceptions on the scope and precise workings of such an influ- 
ence may vary greatly among individuals and contexts. Sociologist C.K. Yang 
described the "belief in fate" as a major component of "diffused religion" in 
China.? According to this belief, one's fate is determined by Heaven and 
depends on one's birth date. One historical reason for such cultural unity is 
that mainstream mantic techniques were well-known among the literati in 
Imperial China and widely circulated, as civil servants were dispatched around 
the Empire. Today, such a phenomenon is accentuated by the circulation of 
people and the diffusion of knowledge via the Internet: the larger Chinese cit- 
ies attract professional diviners from all over the country; curious clients and 
amateurs can find any information they desire on specialized websites; and 
diviners from China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan can communicate through the 
Internet and visit each other to discuss their recent research results. 

While divination is a factor of cultural unity, it also reflects the social diver- 
sity of Chinese society. All kinds of people (amateurs, professionals, religious 


1 Smith, Fortune-tellers and Philosophers, 910. 

2 Yang,Religion in Chinese Society. Yang distinguishes Chinese "diffused religion," whose rituals 
such as ancestral and local deities cults are performed by families and members of local com- 
munities, from "institutionalized religions," such as Confucianism, Buddhism, and Daoism, 
whose clergy is separate from believers. 
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specialists) from all kinds of social backgrounds (elite, commoners) perform 
all kinds of techniques (from the simplest to the most complex), in all kinds of 
contexts (religious, secular, para-academic, entertainment, family ...). 

To describe such diversity, this chapter is organized into four main sections. 
First, it examines the terminology and classification of present-day techniques 
and practices. Second, it analyzes the living traditions of prognostication from 
the perspective of people who consult diviners and also reviews various ques- 
tions raised by divination as a social phenomenon. The third section identifies 
several milestones within the recent historical development of mantic arts in 
China and Taiwan in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. The last section 
is dedicated to practitioners and to what is often referred to as the “world of 


horoscopy" (mingli jie IEJ). While exploring these four main themes, this 
chapter also reviews existing literature and highlights topics requiring further 
research. 


2 Terminology and Classification of Mantic Arts in Today's China 


Understanding the diversity of today's mantic practices requires some defini- 
tions and classifications as well as a nuanced account of the vocabulary used 
by the clients and practitioners themselves. As Emily Ahern has noted, there 
is no Chinese word that designates divination as a whole.? Nowadays, divina- 
tion can be defined as a widespread private practice which aims to resolve 


problems and, broadly speaking, achieve harmony (quji bixiong Ñ 38 XX: 
"continuously seeking for good fortune and rejecting misfortune"). Divination 
methods provide information on the past, present, and future about oneself or 
others, by resorting to experts who possess a specialized, superior knowledge, 
or to books and handbooks containing this knowledge. 

Anthropologists, such as Emily Ahern, usually adopt a classical distinction 


»« 


between two kinds of divinatory practices, “inspired,” “intuitive,” “natural,” or 


» u 


"interpersonal" on one hand, “inductive,” “mechanical,” “technical,” or “artifi- 
cial" on another hand:* “One set of divinatory methods should be described 
as interpersonal in the sense that they are explicitly understood as efforts to 
communicate with the gods. Another set of methods do not involve forms 


of communication with sentient beings as a central feature; instead they are 


3 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 45. See also Marc Kalinowski's contribution in this volume. 
4 Seealso Caquot and Leibovici, La divination, vi-ix. 
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concerned with understanding forces and processes that operate in the world."5 
However, in the Chinese context, the kind of method involved in the commu- 
nication with gods entails further distinctions. "Inspired" divination implies 
communicating with divinities or ancestors through altered mental states 
such as visions or possession experienced by mediums in Chinese societies 
(whose abilities and names vary greatly, jitong liL. 3&, tongling iti %, lingmei 3& 
it, you tianyan de A ERI...) In temple divination (or temple oracles), peti- 
tioners seek knowledge from divinities not through specific mental states but 


through the mechanical manipulation of divinatory blocks (jiao X€ or 28) and 
sticks (qian $). Both mediumistic practices and temple divination can be per- 
formed as part of public or private rituals in temples or before ancestors' altars. 

Inductive methods in China are called “fate-calculation techniques” 
(suanming shu EAI) or “numbers and techniques" (shushu Ži), and 
are generally referred to in English as “divinatory” or “mantic arts" or simply 
"fortune-telling" in colloquial language. Divinatory arts are based on a method- 
ical, codified examination of the natural order and its laws which, by virtue 
of a close correspondence between the microcosm and the macrocosm, gives 
access to knowledge about human affairs, as they have been settled by divine 
will (Heaven). Divinatory arts include a great variety of techniques. Whereas 
there are sometimes no clear-cut dividing lines between the methods, espe- 
cially in the minds of the clients and non-specialists, most people under- 
stand at least the purpose of each technique as well as the implicit hierarchy 
between them. 


Calendar horoscopy (mingli íi; £8) is one of the most widespread and main- 
stream techniques in the Chinese world. It is based on the construction and 
interpretation of a birth chart using the calendar components of a person's 
birth date. Calendar horoscopy includes the “eight signs" (bazi JVF) method 
(also called the “four pillars,” sizhu V4#) and, mainly in Taiwan, the Ziwei 
doushu 9&8 method (numbers according to the Ziwei [star] and Plough), 
also known in English as *purple star astrology" 


Cleromancy (zhanbu r5 M) can be used as a general term for divination 
but also refers more precisely to casting and interpreting hexagrams from the 
Book of Changes (Yijing £f or Zhouyi Fil A). This mainstream/elitist practice, 
which is valued at all social levels, also developed into a range of popular meth- 
ods, such as “plum blossom divination" (meihua yishu t£ AW), "the trigrams 


5 Ahern, Chinese Ritual and Politics, 45. 

6 "Numbers and techniques" (shushu Wh) generally refers to a bibliographical category in 
Imperial catalogues. Nowadays, “techniques and numbers" (shushu 4} #2) is widely used in 
publications on divinatory arts. 
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of King Wen" (Wen wang gua C+#h), and liuyao 7x35 (the six lines [of the 
hexagram]). Whereas the bazi and Ziwei doushu methods can offer a general 
analysis of the petitioner's whole life, zhanbu is intended to answer specific 
queries at specific times. The more elitist sanshi —5X (three divinations or cos- 
mic boards), also called calendar astrology in English, tend to be performed by 
scholars and learned, professional diviners, and also aim at answering specific 
queries: liuren 7\+ (six ren [heavenly stems]), qimen dunjia AFI (hid- 
den cycle), and taiyi Z (great one). Another important branch within man- 
tic arts gathers various techniques based on the analysis of external signs or 
forms (xiang 4H). This includes the mainstream technique of site-selection for 
the living and the dead ( fengshui J&K), physiognomy (mianxiang ifi 4H) and 


palmistry (shouxiang -F-4H) (which are sometimes depreciated due to the fact 


that they are often performed by street fortune-tellers), and divination through 
the examination of bones (mogu fF). Also very common among the services 
offered by professional fortune-tellers are the mainstream techniques of name 
analysis (xingming xue t 44, qiming REZ), the day-selection (zeri 1€ H) of 
auspicious dates for various activities, as well as the more elitist analysis of 
Chinese characters (cezi i^f: / chaizi YFF, glyphomancy). 

Clients are also fond of foreign techniques which coexist with traditional 


Chinese techniques. Thus, tarot (taluopai 14 #4: }#) is particularly widespread 


in Taiwan and the island even experienced a “Western astrology fever" (xing- 


zuo rechao & FA) in the early 1990s after this method was popularized by 


Xingxing Wangzi 4: /# +f, the “prince of astrology.” 


Mantic arts include many more techniques which cannot be listed exhaus- 
tively here. However, two points should be stressed regarding the classification 
and vocabulary of divinatory methods. First, if the broad classical distinction 
between inspired and inductive divination is operative in the Chinese context, 
it is mainly in the discourses of divination specialists. Masters of “numbers and 
techniques” (shushu) denigrate mediums as irrational and are eager to draw 
a clear dividing line between them. Mediums, on the other hand, denigrate 
mantic arts specialists, whose knowledge can be learned from books by any- 
one, whereas they themselves rely on unique spiritual gifts, granted to them by 
divinities. However, mediums commonly use mantic arts in combination with 
inspired divination, although this topic has been little studied. Second, rather 
than the term shushu, which is often associated with the mysterious and the 
occult, mantic arts practitioners refer to themselves according to the method 


T 


they use: for instance, mingli jia MIX for a "specialist of horoscopy". The 


7 See, for instance, Ziyou shibao EHE (Liberty Times), August 6, 2005, January 2, 2007, 
and January 9, 2008. 
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general public uses the term "fate-calculation" (suanming $i) to refer to all 
mantic arts (except for the methods based on the Book of Changes, which are 
usually referred to as suangua ¥£}). However, just like suanming xiansheng 51 
fi 5^ (fortune-teller), suanming can be derogatory and should be used with 
caution when addressing practitioners. 

Temple divination is certainly the field which has been the most thoroughly 
explored by anthropologists, mainly outside China, in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore. Practices involving divinatory blocks (jiao YZ, pronounced poe in 
Hokkien), sticks, and oracles (qian $&) are described in numerous studies, par- 
ticularly by David K. Jordan,’ Julian Pas? and Donald Hatfield.!° The main cor- 
pus of temple oracles in Taiwan was collected and analyzed by Werner Banck 
in Das chinesische Tempelorakel.!! Carole Morgan studied temple oracles asso- 
ciated with the cult of Huang Daxian 5 (Ill (Wong Tai Sin in Cantonese) in 
Hong Kong!? as well as other oracular sets in “An Introduction to the Lingqi 

Jing"? and “Old Wine in a New Bottle: A New Set of Oracle Slips from China."4 
Michel Strickmann presents a comparative perspective in Chinese Poetry and 
Prophecy: The Written Oracle in East Asia. 

Divinatory rituals associated with mediumistic practices represent one of 
the most striking aspects of Chinese religious life. Spirit-writing (fuji TL), 
which is performed by “phoenix hall" (/uantang $53) sects in Taiwan, is ana- 
lyzed in David K. Jordan and Daniel Overmyer's classical work, The Flying 
Phoenix: Aspects of Chinese Sectarianism in Taiwan,! as well as Philip Clart's 
article, “Moral Mediums: Spirit-Writing and the Cultural Construction of 
Chinese Spirit-Mediumship””’ (see also Clart and Goossaert's contribution in 
the second volume of this book). 

In “Enfant de divination, voyageur du destin,’ Brigitte Berthier studied the 


exorcist ritual “correcting fate" (gaiyun vi) which is practiced by medi- 
ums (jitong li; #2) in Taiwan.!8 Her work reveals a close imbrication between 


8 Jordan, "Taiwanese poe Divination,” 114318. 

9 Pas, “Temple Oracles in a Chinese City,” 1-45. 

10 Hatfield, “Fate in the Narrativity and Experience of Selfhood,” 857-77. 

11 Banck, Das chinesische Tempelorakel: Teil I; Teil IT, Übersetzung und Analysen. 

12 Morgan, “A propos des fiches oraculaires de Huang Daxian,’ 163-91. On the cult of Huang 
Daxian, see also Lang and Ragvald, The Rise of a Refugee God. 

13 X Morgan, “An Introduction to the Lingqi jing,” 97120. 

14 Morgan, “Old Wine in a New Bottle,” 1-19. 

15  Strickmann, Chinese Poetry and Prophecy. 

16 Jordan and Overmyer, The Flying Phoenix. 

17  Clart, “Moral Mediums.” 

18 Berthier, “Enfant de divination,” 86-100. 
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inspired divination and divinatory arts, notably through the notion of fate, as it 
is expressed in a person’s horoscope (or eight signs). Such is also the case in the 


poz 


ritual “restoring fate" (buyun #ÌXË) studied by Hou Ching-lang, which is per- 


formed at New Year either in a temple by a Daoist priest or at home by the head 
of the family.!9 In “The Chinese Belief in Baleful Stars,” Hou Ching-lang exam- 
ines the belief in stellar divinities in Taiwan and the rituals entitled “sending 
off baleful stars” (song xiongxing i& XI 5) and “appeasing the Taisui [star]" (an 
Taisui XK X) which involve, in various stages, the participation of diviners, 


mediums, and Daoist priests.”° 

Almanacs and their multiple uses — day-selection, divinatory formulae, 
worship of stellar and calendar deities, talismans — are studied in detail in 
Le tableau du boeuf du printemps: Étude d'une page de l'almanach chinois by 
Carole Morgan?! and in Chinese Almanacs by Richard Smith.?? 

In comparison, inductive divinatory techniques have been surprisingly 
little studied. Geomancy (fengshui JJK) is undoubtedly the practice that 
has attracted the most attention from Western?? and Japanese?^ anthropolo- 
gists. Stephan Feuchtwang offers a synthesis in his book, An Anthropological 
Analysis of Chinese Geomancy,?? while Ole Bruun analyzes the fengshui fever 
in China during the 1990s in terms of the relationship between political power 
and religion.?6 

The few studies available on Chinese horoscopy and astrology focus almost 
exclusively on the method of the eight signs (bazi). This method and the history 
of its development are described in Chao Wei-pang's pioneering article, "The 
Chinese Science of Fate-Calculation.’2” Ho Peng Yoke also describes, albeit suc- 


cinctly, the so-called ziping bazi ^F /\# technique in “The Ziping Method of 


19 Hou, “Les Monnaies de la Trésorerie et la notion de Destin fondamental," 81-93. 

20 Hou, “The Chinese Belief in Baleful Stars,” 193-228. 

21 Morgan, Le tableau du boeuf du printemps. 

22 Smith, Chinese Almanacs. 

23 Freedman, “Geomancy,’ 5-15; Freedman, "Chinese Geomancy, 189-221; March, “An 
Appreciation of Chinese Geomancy,’ 253-67; Lip, Feng shui; Obringer, Fengshui. 

24 Watanabe Yoshio is the main Japanese anthropologist who worked on fengshui in Taiwan, 
Japan (particularly in Okinawa), and Mainland China. Watanabe, Füsui shiso to Higashi 
Ajia, translated into Chinese as Dongfang shehui zhi fengshui sixiang; Watanabe, Füsui no 
shakai-jinruigaku. See also Oguma, “The Village of ‘Two Dragons,” 116-31. 

25 Feuchtwang, An Anthropological Analysis of Chinese Geomancy. 

26 Bruun, “The fengshui Resurgence in China,” 47-65; Bruun, Fengshui in China. Historical 
sources and concepts of fengshui are also examined in Morgan, "Tang Geomancy" Field, 
"The Numerology of Nine Star Fengshui,’ 3-33; Bruun, “On the ‘Origin’ of Fengshui, 
263-83. 

27 Chao, “The Chinese Science of Fate-Calculation.” 
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Fate-Calculation.?8 The ziping method and examples of consultations are ana- 
lyzed in an unpublished paper by Véronique Berthelet, "'horoscopie calen- 
daire exercée par Monsieur Yin, praticien tafwanais sans enseigne,7? as well 
as in Lo Chen-Hsin’s dissertation.3° Manfred Kubny, a scholar and practitioner 
who was trained by a master in Taiwan, has published a comprehensive study, 
detailing the history, concepts, methods as well as many practical cases of the 
bazi method.?! Notable among the non-academic scholars working on Chinese 
horoscopy in the Western world is Jean-Michel de Kermadec, a French practi- 
tioner who trained in China and published a book which popularizes the bazi 
method: Les piliers du destin: la chronomancie, expression de la vision chinoise 
du monde.?? 

William Matthews analyzes Chinese cosmology through the lens of six 
lines prediction (liuyao yuce 735 ŤAH), a widespread Yijing-based divinatory 
technique.?? 

The analysis of written characters (glyphomancy) is examined in Wolfgang 
Bauer's “Chinese Glyphomancy (ch'ai tzu) and its Uses in Present Day Taiwan,'?4 
and, recently, in Brigitte Baptandier's "Writing as a Threshold between the 
Worlds: Glyphomancy in China."55 

Laurence Thompson studied dream divination in Taiwanese temples.?$ In 
Mainland China, Brigitte Baptandier described the pilgrimage to the Mount of 


Stones and Bamboo (Shizhu shan #1’ Ll!) in Fujian, which develops around 
dream divination practices that combine a set of mantic techniques, such as 
physiognomy, horoscopy, glyphomancy, and divinatory blocks and slips.?" In 
“Chinese Divination: An Ethnographic Case Study," Choong Ket Che provides 
an excellent ethnographic description of the training, techniques, and work of 
a Hong Kong-born diviner in Singapore.** 


28 Ho, “The Ziping Method of Fate-Calculation,” in Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 153-64. 
29  Berthelet, “L’horoscopie calendaire exercée par Monsieur Yin.” 

30  Lo,'Fortune-Telling in Contemporary Taiwan." 

31  Kubmy Traditionelle chinesische Astrologie. 

32 de Kermadec, Les piliers du destin. 

33 Matthews, "Ontology with Chinese characteristics", and "Encompassing the Horse". 
34 Bauer "Chinese Glyphomancy" See also Mark, “Orthography Riddles.” 

35  Baptandier “Writing as a Threshold." 

36 Thompson, "Dream Divination and Popular Religion,’ 73-82. 

37  Baptandier “Entrer en montagne pour y rêver,” 83-98. 

38 Choong, “Chinese Divination.” 
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3 Divination as a Social Phenomenon 


3.1 Tentative Quantifications of Practicing People 

How many people in China believe in fortune-telling? The question has 
been bothering the media, scholars, and governmental agencies for a while. 
Divinatory practices and beliefs are a widespread social phenomenon which is 
nevertheless hard to assess precisely. According to a common saying, one per- 
son out of three “believes” in fortune-telling. However, few large-scale surveys 
have been conducted in Mainland China. 

The Chinese Association for Science and Technology (CAsT), dedicated to 
the popularization of science, conducted three nationwide surveys in 1996, 
1998, and 2002, to determine public opinion on fortune-telling, fengshui, and 
other "superstitions."9? It showed that 26.5% of Chinese people believed in 
fate-calculation (suanming) in 2002, compared with 35.596 in 1998 and 28.796 
in 1996. Meanwhile, 38.696 thought that *Fengshui makes sense" (Fengshui 


you daoli MJK i 8) in 2002, compared to 51.2% in 1998. Scholar of Chinese 
religions Yang Fenggang also quotes a survey led by the Shanghai Chinese 
Communist Youth League in 1995 among young people who were suppos- 
edly close to the Communist Party ideology: 1896 rejected superstitious beliefs 
(mixin): Yijing-based divination (suangua), glyphomancy (cezi), physiognomy 
(xiangmian 1HIfI); 42% said that they “do not completely believe but cannot 
disbelieve”; 31% were “curious about it but do not believe"; and 8% chose “it is 
hard to say'"^? A report published in the journal of the State Religious Affairs 
Bureau assessed that five million individuals made a living by fortune-telling 
in the mid-1990s.*! For the past ten years, Communist Party members and gov- 
ernment officials have been reportedly engaged in fortune-telling,4* which 
led Xi Jinping to reassert the ban on “superstitious activities" among Party 
members and officials in 2016.43 However, a potential bias of such surveys is 


39 “Zhongguo gongzhong dui weizhi xianxiang deng youguan wenti de kanfa chouyang dia- 
ocha PRA RER T5 8 551 B8 E] LETT TI HUE RA ££" [A Chinese public sample 
survey on opinions about unknown phenomena and related matters]. See Jin, "Zhongguo 


p 6C 


kexie daxing diaocha biaoming woguo kepu xingshi yanjun”; “Woguo 4 ren zhong jiu you 


m 


1 ren xiangxin suanming.” 

40 Yang Religion in China, ug. Yang also notes that the proportion of clear rejection is similar 
to that in the US population, when asked questions about astrology. 

41 Zheng, “Dui kanxiang, suanming deng huodong buke dengxian shizhi.” 

42 According to a study by the State Administration College in 2007, more than half of 
Public Service officials believe in some form of superstition: Yang, "Yiban yishang xian- 
chuji gongwuyuan nan ju *mixin'" 

43 Blanchard and Lim, “Uncertain Times Fuel Occult Beliefs in China's Party Hierarchy." 
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that most of them use derogatory terms (mixin, suanming) when asking the 
questions, while questions referring to Yijing rather than suanming (fortune- 
telling) may elicit more positive answers. Moreover, these surveys mainly give 
information about people's discourses: what people say they believe may not 
reflect what they do and the results do not reflect whether or not they actually 
consult fortune-tellers. 

Results of the latter kind were produced in Taiwan through the most com- 
prehensive survey which has been conducted so far. It was part of the large- 
scale Taiwan Social Change Survey conducted by the Institute of Sociology of 
the Academia Sinica from 1985 onward, which includes sections dedicated to 
divination. Figure 12.1 shows an increase in practices during the 1990s, which 
has been called locally “fortune-telling fever" (suanming re MZA). In 1994, 
a peak of 38.596 of the population consulted a fortune-teller at least once in 
their life. 
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FIGURE 12.1 


Percentage of people who went for suanming at least once in their life 

Note: This figure is a compilation of the results of different reports by the Taiwan Social 
Change Survey, available in Chinese at http://www.ios.sinica.edu.tw/sc/cht/scDownload2 
.php£first (accessed February 12, 2018). The question asked was “Have you ever in the past 
taken the initiative to have your fate calculated?" (355 [5] 4:368 2:43 RA EER AD p?) 
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TABLE 12.1 “Do you think that fate can be known through these methods?” (1995) 


Method Yes No I don’t know 
Bazi J£. 59 96 28 96 13% 
Ziwei doushu KTH 41 96 30 96 30 96 
Face/palm-reading H/F +8 52 96 31 96 17 96 
Examination of bones fi 30 96 38 96 32 96 
Western astrology /# Ji 26 96 38 96 34 96 


a The original Chinese question is: {4H fri tir XE n] DA ie F Fs da TEP HH CIS? See Qu, 
"Shushu liuxing yu shehui bianqian,’ 276. 


TABLE 12.2 “Is it necessary to choose an auspicious date for these events?" (1995)? 


Situation Yes I don't care No 

Wedding 84% 8% 6% 
Moving home 79% 11% 8% 
Starting a business 81% 7% 6% 
Travel 15% 30 % 52% 
Funeral 88 96 4 96 5% 


a The original Chinese question is: KEA 58 A4 fF S41 SEE AY? See ibid., 276. 


Comparing the orders of magnitude of these figures reveals an interesting gra- 
dation: in 1995, 37.5% of people went for suanming, or fortune-telling, at least 
once in their life; 59% thought that the method of the eight signs makes it 
possible to calculate the future; and 84.5% considered that it is important to 
choose a fortunate date for a wedding. There is thus a discrepancy between the 
people who actually practice (37.5%) and the people who do not practice but 
agree with the principles of divination. In other words, a significant percent- 
age of people think that mantic arts can reveal the future but never consulted 
a diviner. Consequently, surveys which ask people if they “believe” in fortune- 
telling underestimate the number of people who say that they do not really 
believe but still consult fortune-tellers, while surveys which ask if people “con- 
sult fortune-tellers” underestimate the number of people who say that they 
believe but do not consult them. 
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Indeed, mantic practices are difficult to grasp through quantitative surveys. 
As scholars have shown more generally about Chinese religion,** they resist 
statistics because, as part of a cosmological worldview — as non-uniform as it 
may be and despite the two Chinese revolutions which have failed to eradicate 
it —, they concern virtually everyone who was born Chinese. This is one reason 
why ethnographic studies have been, by far, scholars' favored approach to divi- 
natory practices in the Chinese world. 


3.2 Ethnographic Approaches 

Although many topics still need to be explored, ethnographic and qualitative- 
driven research examines various aspects of mantic practices as a social phe- 
nomenon, particularly in relation to the Chinese conception of fate.*5 

In Religion in Chinese Society, C.K. Yang provides a functionalist analysis of 
divinatory institutions. According to him, the primary function of a belief 
in fate is psychological: to attenuate the shock of a child's premature death, 
for example. The concept of supernatural determinism also helps to moderate 
the frustrations arising from social life and account for successes and failures: 
fate can explain why strict compliance with traditional moral rules does not 
necessarily lead to success, thus preserving confidence in social institutions. 
Dissatisfaction is directed against fate rather than the family model and its tra- 
ditional value system. 

In his article, "The Concept of Fate in Chinese Folk Ideology,” Stevan 
Harrell analyzes how the conception of an all-powerful destiny leads to a fatal- 
istic attitude and can thus become an ideological instrument of power in the 
hands of the ruling class. According to him, the ambivalent nature of what 
he calls *popular ideology" can account for the apparent contradiction within 
the Chinese notion of fate. On the one hand, fate can be a tool used to justify 
the domination of the ruling class. Such a conception of fate leads to passivity 
and resignation toward determinism: the ultimate cause of misfortunes is fate 
rather than the social order. But, on the other hand, such fatalism, which forms 
part of the Confucian tradition, is also a source of personal strength and endur- 
ance which helps one to accept and overcome failure. Stevan Harrell notes that 
such a fatalistic ideology, which may lead to satisfaction regarding oppression, 
laziness, and a lack of planning for the future, is exactly the opposite of what 


1» 


44 Thoraval, “Pourquoi les ‘religions chinoises, 37—44. 

45 Eberhard, “Fatalism in the Life of the Common Man,’ 148-60. For a state-of-the-art insight 
on this issue, see Sangren, “Fate and Agency,’ 17-35. 

46 Yang, Religion in Chinese Society, 261-65. 

47 Harrell, “The Concept of Fate,” 90-109. 
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he calls the “Chinese entrepreneurial ethic,” a culture which values industrious 
work, frugality, and preparation for the future. 

Indeed, one line of research*® studies the relationship between the concep- 
tion of fate and a Chinese “entrepreneurial ethic,” particularly in reference and 
opposition to the work of Max Weber and his vast project of analyzing how 
religious ethics shape lifestyles and the economic mentality. In the chapter 
“Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy" of his work on China, Confucianism and Taoism,*9 
Max Weber studies the relationship between Confucianism and Daoism as well 
as the role of magic in Chinese popular religion, and highlights the different 
factors which have, according to him, prevented the emergence of a rational 
way of life in China. In “Fate and Fortune: Popular Religion and Moral Capital 
in Shenzhen" by Fan Lizhu, James Withehead, and Evelyn Withehead,*° the 
conception of fate appears as a spiritual resource that migrant workers in 
Shenzhen mobilize to cope with the rapid economic and social changes that 
occurred during the 1980s and 1990s. 

Divinatory practices in relation to family and gender issues have also 
attracted the attention of scholars.5! Wolfram Eberhard studied the customs 
related to analyzing the compatibility of the bride and groom’s birth dates to 
initiate a marriage.?? He demonstrated that so-called “auspicious” marriages 
are no more common than so-called “non-auspicious” marriages. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, such a custom does not reflect a belief in fate but can, like any other 
tradition, be used to justify cancelling a marriage arrangement that the fami- 
lies wish to end for other reasons. 

In her article, “The Woman with Broken Palm Lines: Subject, Agency, 
Fortune-Telling, and Women in Taiwanese Television Drama,” Lin Szu-Ping 
condemns divinatory practices as a discourse that serves male domination. 
Her work is based on an analysis of a television series which was broadcast 
from 1996, beating all audience figures and becoming a social phenomenon. 
This series tells of the struggle of a woman, whose hand lines represent one 
of the four bad configurations of female fates (niiming *xí5),9* to break the 


48 Harrell, “Why Do the Chinese Work So Hard?” 203-26; Oxfeld Basu, “Profit, Loss, and 
Fate.” 

49 Weber, The Religion of China. 

50 Fan, Withehead, and Withehead, “Fate and Fortune," 83-100. 

51 See for instance, Topley, "Cosmic Antagonisms,” 233-49. 

52 Eberhard, “Auspicious Marriages,” 49-55. 

53 Lin, “The Woman with Broken Palm Lines," 222-37. 

54  Divinatory techniques define eight main configurations of female fates, four of which 
are auspicious and four inauspicious. In palmistry, when, among the three main lines on 
the hand representing life, reason, and emotions, the lines of reason and emotion con- 
join, they form a configuration called duanzhang Éfr 5 which is said to be hereditary and 
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chains whereby the belief in fate imprisons her. The story of this woman, deter- 
mined to face all obstacles to maintain her family over time, provoked sponta- 
neous testimonies from women who had experienced a comparable fate. The 
company which produced the soap organized a series of promotional activi- 
ties to “break the superstition." Adopting a feminist perspective,°> Lin Szu-Ping 
denounces the belief in divination as a discourse at the service of the tradi- 
tional patriarchal system: “It is a discourse that has the ability to operate with 
the hegemony of knowledge and power in the arena of telling fortunes and 
fates. It prescribes what counts as truth and what does not, especially, for my 
purpose, regarding niiming, the fortune of a woman.”56 Paradoxically, the infe- 
rior position of women in Chinese society is often invoked to justify the fact 
that they consult fortune-tellers more frequently than men. 

In opposition to such a critical position, Lo Chen-Hsin highlights the func- 
tion of divination as “psychological support” (xinli fudao 4P53$).57 His 
analysis is based on a comparison between Taiwanese diviners and Western 


psychologists. Can the former provide psychological support in a way compa- 
rable to the latter? According to Lo, several factors in Taiwan create an envi- 
ronment which is more conducive to diviners than psychologists. First, the 
widespread confusion in Taiwan between “psychiatrists” and “psychologists” 
favors the impression that psychologists only treat abnormal people. Although 
some diviners see themselves as psychologists, most of them consider that 
they deal with normal people, as fate, future, luck and bad luck are everyone's 
concern. The “normality” of divination allows diviners to counsel clients who 
would never visit a psychologist. 

Lo Chen-Hsin also argues that the organization of the transmission of divi- 
natory knowledge provides a more favorable framework for psychological sup- 
port than does Western psychology. The variety of fortune-tellers’ personalities 
and skills gives clients greater freedom of choice. Fortune-tellers receive no 
formal training and follow highly varied life courses. With the exception of 
a few family transmissions, most practitioners have had another job before 
becoming a diviner. The variety of their social conditions and experiences 


inauspicious for the family of the husband who marries a woman with such a mark. Such 
a wife is said to have a psychological tendency to kill her husband, whereas an identical 
configuration on a man’s hand is a sign of especial good fortune. 

55 See also Lin, Nüren! 

56 Lin, “The Woman with Broken Palm Lines,” 226. 

57 Lo, “Suanming yu xinli fudao,’ 316-37. This article is based on participant observation 
of divinatory consultations as well as interviews with practitioners and clients in Taipei. 
On this concept of divination as psychotherapy, see also Smith, “The Psychology of 
Divination;" Tseng, “Folk Psychotherapy in Taiwan,’ 164-78. 
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corresponds to the diversity of their clientele. Lo Chen-Hsin gives the example 
of the “street of fortune-telling” near Xingtian Temple in Taipei, where custom- 
ers walk among the stands in search of a suitable diviner. Such tacit agreement 
between a fortune-teller and the client who chooses him is called “having 
a predisposition” (youyuan £x). On the contrary, although they may have 
varied personal experiences, psychologists receive formal training and tend 


to follow standardized practices. In a given situation, they will provide rela- 
tively standardized answers. Their interpretations are flexible but do not rely 
on the variety of social experiences. Moreover, the high social status of the 
psychologist — as a specialist in the medical field — hinders communication 
with the client. Such a flaw is precisely the diviner's advantage: since his social 
status is low, no one feels inferior to him. 

Lastly, the course of the divinatory consultations themselves creates favor- 
able conditions for the emergence of such a psychological support function. 
The birth chart used by the fortune-teller makes it possible to address the inti- 
mate problems of clients in a systematic way and to express them more eas- 
ily. The practitioner does not give the impression that he is investigating (he 
simply “reads” the chart) and the client does not feel that any secrets are being 
snatched from him. Thus, the fortune-teller has direct, quick access to the heart 
of the client's problems. Unlike the psychologist, the diviner acquires the con- 
fidence of the client immediately and efficiently by analyzing his past. During 
the consultation, the fortune-teller is the one who speaks most,5? whereas the 
client merely asks a few questions: he does not have to express the intricacies 
of the problem. In the case of a psychologist, on the contrary, the client speaks 
most of the time and the psychologist only intervenes occasionally. In the 
eyes of the Taiwanese, this method seems unprofitable and ineffective, con- 
trary to the fortune-teller's chart, which allows them to avoid providing details. 
According to Lo, the Taiwanese's preference for fortune-tellers is also a matter 
of dignity. Unveiling one's life to a psychologist is difficult, while consulting a 
diviner is both faster and easier to bear psychologically, especially since it is 
always possible to criticize and discard what the fortune-tellers said. 

Using a ritual-oriented approach, other studies focus on the moment of 
the consultation itself and analyze how the diviner and client process a result 
together and reach an agreement on what is “true” (zhun YÈ) or “not true" (bu 
zhun ^ifE).5? Thus, the structure of different divinatory rituals can be consid- 
ered as a model for decision-making in a situation of uncertainty. Divinatory 
rituals are effective not because they reveal the future but because they 


58 About fortune-tellers’ speech skills, see Lo, "Suanming jiqiaoli de yuyan biaoyan,” 37-60. 
59 Homola, "Judging Destiny,” 39-57. 
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function cognitively as a method for obtaining information about the social 

environment and how the individual can fit into it effectively. 

Clients’ motivations to consult fortune-tellers are also analyzed in rela- 
tion to life cycle.6° People usually start consulting when they are in college 
for career orientation, going abroad, and then marriage and important life 
events. Financial and economic investments, career, moving home, lawsuits, 
lost objects, and choosing a name for a new-born baby are also among the 
most common questions put to fortune-tellers. It has also been noted how the 
path that leads people to consult and continue consulting fortune-tellers is a 
learning process: during the consultations, the clients also learn about man- 
tic arts, which can lead to self-practice. Some clients may develop a personal 
interest in divination and start learning the techniques on their own or with 
a teacher. After training on their own case and helping relatives and friends, 
these persons may, as an increasing number of people consult them, gradually 
become fortune-tellers themselves. 

While individual practices have received a good deal of attention from 
scholars, two fields of research need further examination. First, the diversity 
of mantic techniques and the cultural creativity of practitioners are largely 
under-appreciated. Thus, we lack case studies on many mantic techniques 
which may not be mainstream but are still practiced by many people in the 
Chinese world, as well as on many other techniques which have not yet been 
identified by scholars. Such studies may reveal regional aspects which are usu- 
ally underestimated in the field, as well as processes of knowledge circulation 
and adaptation to contemporary issues. 

Second, many social aspects of mantic practices, which often make the 
headlines, still need scholarly examination. There is a lack of systematic inqui- 
ries, specific case studies, and large-scale studies which go beyond journalistic 
inquiries on a series of social issues: 

- Divination & politics: it is well known how the alleged influence of fortune- 
tellers and fengshui masters over certain Communist Party officials has 
led the Party to reinforce the bans on superstition&? and conduct regular 
crackdowns on practitioners.5? However, the Party does promote a “culture 


60 Homola, “Pursue Good Fortune,” 124-47. 

61  ldid. 132. 

62 Lau, “Superstitious World of Corrupt Politicians;" “Superstition Ain't the Way." 

63 See, for instance, "China Cracks Down on Fortune-Tellers"; and “Yonghe gong 'suanming 
yitiao jie' bei cha." For a brief overview of the Chinese Communist Party's policies and 
regulations regarding fortune-tellers, see Homola, “From jianghu to liumang,’ 366-91. 
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of luck" (jixiang wenhua i TÉ X45) in state-controlled temples and did 
seek a form of cosmological legitimacy when choosing an auspicious date 
to launch the Beijing Olympics. 

- Divination & earthquake prediction:9? earthquake prediction is one of the 
research fields developed by practitioners who seek to contribute to the 
country's well-being while enhancing the status of mantic arts and gaining 
social and political recognition. 

— Divination & health: the influence of fortune-telling on the increasing, high 
levels of C-sections performed in the Chinese world is an important public 
health matter.® Sociologist and demographer Daniel Goodkind paved the 
way for this key research field in his work on how beliefs in the zodiacal 
signs influence the birth rate in the Chinese world.97 

— Divination & real estate: how does fengshui impact on real estate both in 
China and abroad?®8 Other public policy matters, such as traffic regulation, 
similarly require more scholarly attention.®° 


4 Some Milestones in Recent History (20th—zist c.) 


The recent historical developments of mantic arts shed light on their social 
importance in contemporary Chinese societies. The 1911 Chinese revolu- 
tion aimed to create a New Man who would give up “backward” beliefs and 
practices such as bound feet and fortune-telling. The latter was, at that time, 
labelled "superstition," in opposition to the state-sanctioned beliefs, rituals, 
and cults which were integrated into the state-regulated official "religions." 
Rebecca Nedostup has shown how the bans on divinatory practices which 
were implemented by the Nationalist Government in the 1920s and 1930s never 


64 This “culture of luck" can be defined as a set of beliefs in the hourly and stellar divinities 
of the sexagesimal cycle and in the zodiacal signs, as well as in the protective powers 
of objects and talismans. It develops into various practical devices, games, and rituals 
which aim to test or promote luck. It is conspicuous, for example, in the Yonghe and 
Baiyun Temples in Beijing and even developed into a fair atmosphere in Badachu /\ XJ 
Temples Complex, West of Beijing. 

65 Jacobs, “Superstitions about Quake Meet the Web.” 

66 Tsang, “C-section Baby Boom as Parents Rush.” 

67 Goodkind, “New Zodiacal Influences,” 127-42; Goodkind, “Creating New Traditions,’ 663- 
86. See also Wong and Yung, “Do Dragons Have Better Fate?" 689-97; Nye and Johnson, 
"Does Fortune Favor Dragons?" 85-97. 

68 Cheung, "Australian Developers Build Feng Shui Homes.” 

69 Jaffe, “How Chinese Superstition About the Number 4 Makes Beijing Traffic Worse.’ 
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truly succeeded.”° One reason was that practitioners tried to resist the bans by 
adapting and affiliating their activity to the new intellectual, state-promoted 
category of “science”;” the authorities also came to realize that fortune-telling 
provided a living for thousands of poor and handicapped people, whom they 
failed to integrate in their ambitious but inefficient economic development 
and health programs. 

However, these bans had two major practical, long-term consequences on 
divination practices. First, practitioners lost any kind of institutional frame- 
work to perform their activities, be it in a scholarly context, as used to be the 
case for Yijing-related divination, or in a religious context for Buddhist and 
Daoist monks who were proficient in mantic arts. Monks and scholars con- 
tinued to practice divination but were compelled to do so privately and some- 
times in secrecy. Second, the richness of divinatory practices was subject to 
a kind of leveling down: in the view of the authorities but also the general 
public, very different knowledge and practices, including elitist ones practiced 
by scholars, were combined together on the same (low) level, a trend that prac- 
titioners also sought to resist in vain. Divinatory knowledge was excluded from 
the institutionalization process of academic disciplines which took place in 
China at that time and relegated to the domain of esotericism and popular 
culture. 

Historical studies are lacking on the 1949-1980 period. Many documents 
were destroyed during the Cultural Revolution and the number of witnesses of 
the period is diminishing over time. The few existing reports show that, after 
1949, practitioners experienced ups and downs according to the changing poli- 
cies of the Communist Party.’? However, the general impression is that mantic 
arts were still practiced privately and that the period of strict restriction (with 
no practice at all and the destruction of documents) was limited to the decade 
of the Cultural Revolution. Thus, further research could seek to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: was it enough to break the transmission lines? Or can this 
relatively short period of strict restriction account for the revival of mantic arts 
in China after 1979? 

Similarly, more studies are required on the two decades following China’s 
reform and opening up, and the so-called “fever of Book of Changes’ studies" 
(Yixue re WZA) and “fortune-telling fever” (suanming re 5ii325)79 in the 


70 . Nedostup, Superstitious Regimes. See also Poon, "Religion, Modernity, and Urban Space,” 
247-75- 

71  Liand Lackner, “Contradictory Forms of Knowledge?" 

72 Homola, “The Fortunes of a Scholar,” 733-52. 

73 See, for instance, the highly instructive “non-fiction novel" (baogao wenxue $R t SC") 
Yi, Dangdai Zhongguo de suanming re. This well-documented work of fiction outlines 
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1980s and 1990s. The growing interest in “numbers and techniques" (shushu) 
was also boosted by recent discoveries from excavated texts."^ This raises the 
question of to which extent such revivals fall within the scope of the more gen- 
eral "cultural fever" (wenhua re SC{¥,#4) of the time which was, at first, an anti- 
traditionalist movement. Further research could include portraits of famous 
diviners and their networks, such as the eight signs master Shao Weihua 
Hb fit 3E,75 the Yijing masters Liu Dajun $| K$ and Tang Mingbang JE 8535, and 
the Buddhist master Nan Huaijin rj 1352.76 


The "fortune-telling fever" in Mainland China experienced a quantitative 
boom from 2010 onward, characterized by a spectacular rise in the number of 
diviners’ offices, conspicuous signs in the urban landscape of China's cities"? 
development of merchandising (advertisements, by-products), use of modern 
technology (dedicated software and websites), and proliferation of manuals 
and book series on mantic arts, sold in both specialized and general bookstores. 

Although divination practices are widely tolerated today, the legal status 
of practitioners in Mainland China"? remains ambiguous and precarious, as 
their activity falls under the prohibited category of "superstitious activities," 
targeted by the Criminal Law?? and public security regulations. Most of the 
time, enforcement depends on the local governments, which adopt a more or 
less tolerant attitude. Significant differences between regions reflect the theo- 
retical and ideological struggle of the leaders in charge of religious policy to 
distinguish acceptable religions from reprehensible superstitions. The rela- 
tively open climate of the late 1970s was followed by a general crackdown in 
the 1980s, during the campaign against "spiritual pollution" The repression 


the development of divination practices in the 1990s, especially the most modest ones 
performed by street fortune-tellers. Adopting the style of this literary genre, which 
denounces the wrongs of Chinese society under the guise of fiction, the author depicts 
street fortune-tellers in a human light, presenting them as the victims of poverty and of 
indiscriminate repression by the authorities. 

74 See, for instance, the encyclopedia Zhongguo fangshu gaiguan "P Bd 77 INIER (A General 
Study of Chinese Occult Arts), which was published in 1993 by Li Ling =, a specialist 
on excavated texts. 

75 Born in 1936, from a working-class background, Shao Weihua was a major figure in the 


[z 


revival of mantic practices in the early 1990s. He is the most famous diviner in China and 
his manuals on the eight signs method have become references for both professional and 
amateur practictioners. 

76 Despeux, “The ‘New Clothes’ of Sainthood in China,’ 349-393. 

77 The hutong around Yonghe Temple in Beijing, where diviners’ signs have been thriving 
since 2010, are a striking example. This even led to a crack-down by the local authorities 
in 2013 ("Yonghe gong ‘suanming yitiao jie’ bei cha"). 

78 Fora more detailed review, see Homola, “From jianghu to liumang,” 

79 Articles 99 and 165 of the 1979 Criminal Law and article 300 of the 1997 Criminal Law. 
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gradually slackened, especially in the 2000s. However, in the context of Xi 
Jinping’s anti-corruption campaign, repressive measures aim to combat the 
influence of fortune-telling among officials and Party members. 

However, to my knowledge, Criminal Law articles have never been used 
against fortune-tellers. Divination practices are considered neither a serious 
crime nor a threat to political power but rather require educational policies. 
Beyond Criminal Law, superstitious activities are also governed by provincial 
public security regulations, some of which specifically prohibit “witchcraft, 
suanming, divination by analyzing characters, divination by hexagram, physi- 
ognomy and other illegal superstitious activities.’®° Divination practices are 
also addressed within regulations relating to fraud, gambling, and pornog- 
raphy, with which they have been associated since the campaigns against 
superstitions in the 1920s and 1930s. Increasing references to fortune-telling 
in regulations related to public places in the 2000s suggest that its practice 
has become increasingly conspicuous in Chinese cities. Fortune-telling may, 
therefore, be banned in public parks and their surroundings, as well as around 
stations, large squares, markets, tourist sites, and religious sites. 

Among the topics which still need to be investigated in the field of Chinese 
divination, the transmission and development process of mantic arts in 
Taiwan is of particular interest. A fair amount of legwork remains to be done 
to collect testimonies and information which are often dispersed across the 
technical manuals written by mantic arts specialists. In lack of more detailed 
studies, these developments can only be briefly sketched here. Although the 
Japanese colonial authorities condemned superstitions,®! there were probably 
practitioners of fengshui, face-reading and palm-reading, as well as temple div- 
ination when the Nationalists arrived in Taiwan in 1949.82 However, in contra- 
diction to the modernizing and scientist ideology conveyed by the nationalist 
regime, it seems that sophisticated mantic arts, such as calendar horoscopy, 
developed little during the Japanese era and were introduced by waishengren 
Ih  (Mainlanders) after the Second World War. Many renowned practi- 
tioners of the Republican era were close to the nationalist and liberal circles 


which constituted a large proportion of their clientele. These elite connois- 
seurs and collectors of the classics of the art, and also many semi-professional 


80  *Guanyu chajin shenhan, wupo he suanming, cezi, bugua, xiangmian deng mixin weifa 
huodong de tonggao." 

81 As the Japanese model strongly influenced China's reformist imperial policies at the end 
of the nineteenth century and Republican policies, as well as the reflection of Chinese 
intellectuals on the modernization of Chinese society and culture, it is unsurprising 
that both the Japanese colonial government and the Nationalist regime condemned 
superstitions. 

82 Sö, Taiwan shükyo to meishin roshü (translated into Chinese: So, Taiwan de mixin yu louxi). 
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or amateur practitioners who filled the ranks of the nationalist army which 
fled to Taiwan, played an important role in the transmission of mantic arts on 
the island. Thus, the “three great Shanghainese masters of fate-computation" 
(Shanghai mingxue san dajia tit: = KA) of the Republican era, Yuan 
Shushan xtf6[3]] (1881-1968), Xu Lewu 1&5 (1886-1949), and Wei Qianli 
FŒ (191121988), fled China to take refuge in Taiwan and Hong Kong, the 
latter being an important place for knowledge transmission in the decades 


following the Second World War. Interviews with present-day practitioners in 
Taiwan reveal that many of them were trained by Mainlander masters. It was 
not until the late 1970s, after a period of training, that practitioners born in 
Taiwan, either native Taiwanese or second generation Mainlanders, appropri- 
ated knowledge on calendar horoscopy. 

Two generations of Taiwanese practitioners can be identified in the trans- 
mission process of mantic arts in Taiwan from the 1950s, corresponding to two 
waves of publications (fig. 12.2). As mentioned, a first generation of Taiwanese 
practitioners was trained by Mainlander practitioners in the 1960s and 1970s 
and started publishing books on mantic techniques from the mid-1980s. This 
first wave of publications was mainly intended for practitioners. The scale 
of the second wave of publications in the mid-1990s (with almost a hundred 
books being published in 1997) suggests a popularization of mantic arts which 
reached a wider audience, including not only professional practitioners but 
also amateurs and clients who could learn the techniques by themselves via 
didactic books and do-it-yourself manuals. 

The media and commercial development of mantic arts in the mid-1990s, 
through publications, consultations, and courses, was labelled “fortune-telling 
fever.” Compared with Mainland China, characteristics of this fever in Taiwan 
included a penchant for non-Chinese methods such as Western astrology 
(xingzuo) and tarot (taluopai), wide media coverage (fortune-telling columns 
in newspapers, dedicated radio and television programs), as well as publicized 
relationships between politicians and counseling diviners. 

Another Taiwanese specificity is the popularity of the calendar astrol- 
ogy method called Ziwei doushu (numbers according to the Ziwei [star] and 
Plough) which is, conversely, very rare in Mainland China. This method was 
transmitted from China to Japan from the ninth century. Whereas a modern 
form of it remained widely popular in Japan, it somehow fell into oblivion in 
Mainland China and was introduced to Taiwan at the end of the 1960s, when 
a Taiwanese diviner translated books by several famous Japanese specialists.9? 


83 The works of Abe Taizan [1302€ 1l] and Satô Rikuryà (£ EEZNBE were introduced and 
translated by the veteran Zhang Yaowen UE X. from Fujian who, from the 1970s, was the 
first author in Taiwan to publish books on this method in Chinese. 
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Number of publications on divination (mingshu fi 


FIGURE 12.2 Number of books published on divination (mingshu ME) in Taiwan from 1980 to 2011 


Note: Homola, “La relation de maître à disciple en question,” 19. This table is based on a sys- 
tematic search of the category (biaoti $R) mingshu fit # (books on fate) in the catalogue 
of the National Library in Taiwan. The 1,395 publications counted here do not represent by 
far the total number of publications on mantic arts which are classified under many other 


categories in library catalogues. 


The introduction of this method gave rise to a proliferation of schools of 
thought (xuepai YR) among practitioners, a boom in publications, and a 
strong popular enthusiasm in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The rapid development of mantic arts in Taiwan from the 1980s onward can 
also be explained by the favorable political and cultural context. The lifting 
of martial law in 1987 and looser State control over the media coincided with 
the development of a cultural industry, which became an additional means 
of measuring the economic success of the island. While divination prac- 
tices had been excluded from the nationalist policies in favor of "traditional 
Chinese culture"?* until the 1980s, they gradually became an original element 
of Taiwanese culture (Taiwan de tese E7% Br C). Thus, the Taipei city gov- 
ernment invested in the development of "streets of fortune-telling" to attract 


tourists, especially from Japan, where Chinese mantic arts are highly prized. 
Tourism from Japan is presented as a quest for authentic traditions which have 
long been eradicated in Communist China and contributes to build an image 
of Taiwan as the last stronghold of Chinese ancestral traditions. 


84 Chun, “From Nationalism to Nationalizing,” 126-47. 
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In the 1990s and 2000s, practices which had been denigrated as “popular,” 
like divination, became part of a wider academic debate with political and 
cultural implications, known as the “indigenization movement“ (bentuhua 
AS +t). In reaction to the hegemony of Western social sciences as well as 
China-centric (as opposed to Taiwanese) academic approaches, its advocates 
aim to produce and put into practice local knowledge. The purpose, from a 
methodological perspective, is to analyze indigenous cultures in their own 
particular language, without any reference to concepts borrowed from foreign 
cultures. Thus, some researchers use divination practices as an example when 
arguing against the relevance of Western social scientific concepts and when 
defining an indigenous methodology to account for the Taiwanese social real- 
ity. Moreover, because it is in Taiwan rather than Mainland China that these 
practices have been best preserved, they can be rehabilitated to become a 
symbol of national, social, and psychological uniqueness. Thus, the meaning 
of divination is gradually shifting from a shameful symptom of irrationality 
toward becoming a feature of Taiwanese traditional culture, attracting tour- 
ists and strengthening "Taiwanese identity.”® Yet, despite these developments, 
practitioners, both in Taiwan and Mainland China, still strive to enhance the 
status of their activity. 


5 Practitioners: The “World of Horoscopy" (mingli jie iy 93$ )96 
in Chinese Societies 


54 Social Diversity among Practitioners 

Professional fortune-telling is a highly differentiated, competitive trade whose 
hierarchy depends on practitioners’ training, work location, and techniques. In 
rural areas in Mainland China, villages usually have one or two professional or 
part-time practitioners who may also have another occupation. They are often 
highly respected fengshui masters who are also proficient in calendar horos- 
copy or other mantic arts. They either inherited the trade and knowledge from 
their family, or were taught by a local master when young. Some Buddhist 
and Daoist monks also practice mantic arts and are much sought-after for 


85 Homola, “Pursue Good Fortune.” 

86 Widely used to refer to practitioners of divinatory arts, this expression also includes prac- 
titioners who are proficient in techniques other than horoscopy. 

87 On the training of professional geomancers with masters in a Sichuan village in the 
1990s, see Bruun, Fengshui in China. See also Chau, “Superstition Specialist Households’?” 
157-202. 
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counseling, although no specific study has ever focused on this topic.8 In the 
cities, street fortune-tellers enjoy a low social status. Many are migrant workers 
from crowded Chinese provinces such as Henan. They often gather at specific 
crossing points or crowded places (near temples, universities, hospitals, bus 
stations, and markets) so that those seeking them know where to find them.®9 
Some wandering fortune-tellers travel from city to city.9° They mainly practice 
face-reading and palm-reading because these techniques can be performed 
quickly and do not require any equipment. Street fortune-tellers’ predilection 
for face-reading and palm-reading is the main reason why these techniques are 
sometimes depreciated by other, more “established” diviners. 

Professional diviners can provide consultations at their home, in a booth in 
a dedicated “street of fortune-telling,"?! in teahouses, or in their own offices. 
In Taipei, some have modern offices in affluent areas and can boast a waiting 
list stretching over several weeks. The trade is highly competitive, so practitio- 
ners frequently denigrate each other and try to offer unique services, which 
favors a revival of ancient and sometimes obscure techniques. Practitioners 
who belong to a hereditary line of mantic arts specialists despise the newly- 
established diviners who, on their part, build their legitimacy by affiliating 
themselves with “ancient” schools of thought which are often recent creations. 

Amateur or non-professional scholars are the most respected diviners 
because they do not practice mantic arts for financial reward, although many 
of them accept gift money (hongbao &I.&). Friends, relatives, and connections 
seek their advice when choosing the name of a new-born baby, for instance. 
Some academic scholars also practice privately,?? often applying the most eru- 
dite techniques, such as the sanshi methods or the Book of Changes. 


The hierarchy of divination practices tends to overlap with a gender dis- 
tinction. Whereas many women can be found among specialists of inspired 
divination such as mediums, practitioners of the more learned and text-based 
divinatory arts (shushu) are mostly men. Given their exposure or precarious 
living conditions, I never met or heard about any women being a roadside 
or wandering fortune-teller. However, the popularization of mantic arts and 


88 Useful information can nevertheless be found in monographs on Daoist or Bouddhist 
monks. See, for instance, Herrou, La vie entre soi. 

89 For case studies on street fortune-tellers in Beijing in the 1990s, see Yi, Dangdai Zhongguo 
de suanming re. 

go Homola, “From jianghu to liumang.’ 

91 Taipei has two official “streets of fortune-telling,” near Xingtian Temple and Longshan 
Temple. Fortune-tellers often set up their booths in or around the main streets leading to 
popular temples. 

92 Ho, “Preface,” in Chinese Mathematical Astrology, xi-xv. 
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changing modes of transmission in the last twenty years have largely opened 
divinatory arts to women, many of them training as amateur or professional 
practitioners. 


5.2 Changing Modes of Transmission 

Traditionally, knowledge in divinatory arts is either inherited or transmitted 
through a master-student relationship. This relationship can be strict in the 
case of professional diviners, or very loose in the case of amateurs. In the latter 
case, a common process of knowledge transmission is initiated when a per- 
son meets a master locally or when travelling to a famous religious site. Faced 
with personal difficulties and/or repetitive failure,9? the person seeks advice 
from diviners or religious specialists. She may become interested in mantic 
arts, study with the master for a few months, then return home and practice 
as an amateur among family and friends. If the person wishes to broaden her 
knowledge and possibly become a part- or full-time professional, she can travel 
around China and even Southeast Asia, meeting different masters who will 
teach her various techniques. Such kinds of initiatory trips favor predestined 
encounters (yuanfen 2x4}) and provide favorable conditions for the oral trans- 
mission of specialized and secret knowledge. 

However, from the 1990s in Taiwan and the 2000s in Mainland China, a pro- 
cess of popularization made mantic arts accessible to a wider audience. This 
phenomenon developed through a shift in the teaching method. An increasing 
number of practitioners began to offer collective teaching in organized class- 
es.% As a result, two contrasting (ideal-types) modes of knowledge transmis- 
sion coexist in contemporary China and Taiwan. The first — the master-disciple 
relationship — is based on oral transmission, secrecy, and a personal and elec- 
tive relationship between a master and his disciple. The second - the class- 
room - takes as a model academic education based on the standardization of 
knowledge in manuals and on open, collective education. 


93 While there is no consensus among mantic arts specialists regarding the existence of a 
specific "diviner's fate,’ interviews with practitioners from non-hereditary lines reveal 
that the vast majority of them experienced misfortune and started learning mantic arts 
in order to understand their own bad fate. In the same way as illness is often part of the 
initiatory journey of mediums, diviners-to-be's experience of misfortune can become an 
opportunity to develop specialized knowledge in mantic arts. 

94 Criticism of the master-disciple relationship arose as early as the Republican era, when 
mantic arts specialists such as Yuan Shushan considered this traditional mode of trans- 
mission as an obstacle to the adaptation of traditional knowledge to modernity. Thus, 
Yuan Shushan was one of the first practitioners to organize group lessons in Shanghai in 
the 1920s. See Li and Lackner, "Contradictory Forms of Knowledge?" 
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The evolution of the role of teachers also involved a radical change in the 
transmission tools. Before the reform of mantic arts initiated by specialists 
such as Yuan Shushan during the Republican era, technical manuals on man- 
tic arts were not designed to replace the master’s teaching and were mainly 
used by specialists as handbooks or mementos. As Ho Peng Yoke notes, these 
books were not intended to be exhaustive: “Texts describing the system are 
often quite incomprehensible except to those who understand the system; (...) 
the author purposely wrote in an incomprehensible way to make [the hand- 
book] useful only to those in the Astronomical Bureau and to selected mili- 
tary officers and advisors."95 Whereas classical mantic arts literature tends to 
be elliptic and obscure, contemporary mantic arts manuals have the stated 
objective of replacing the masters’ teachings. Thus, instead of esoteric poems 
which require explanation by a master, they make wide use of tables and illus- 
trations to explain the techniques. These books are intended for clients who 
can conduct their own consultation without having to master the techniques 
thanks to “do-it-yourself” (bu giuren FRKA) manuals, or for apprentices of 
divinatory arts who can learn and improve themselves thanks to clear, didactic 
explanations. 

As mentioned above, whereas mantic arts such as calendar horoscopy and 
fengshui used to be performed mainly by men, one important consequence 
of the popularization of mantic arts is that an increasing number of women 
are entering the trade. Thus, female practitioner Huixin Zhaizhu $G = is 
undoubtedly one of the personalities who most influenced the development 
of the Ziwei doushu method in Taiwan. As early as the 1970s, she started giv- 
ing classes to Ziwei doushu amateurs, and was renowned for her specialized 


columns in major newspapers in Taiwan (including the Zhongguo shibao "P 


RRR) and Hong Kong in the early 1980s. Her book, Ziwei doushu xinquan 
KMŽ (A new interpretation of the Ziwei doushu method), aroused 
mass fervor, selling tens of thousands of copies with numerous reeditions 


(eight between 1981 and 1983).9° An increasing number of women also practice 
as amateurs and advise relatives and friends, thus relieving them of the neces- 
sity to consult external fortune-tellers. 

Asa consequence, the popularization of mantic arts tends to blur categories 
between professional specialists, amateurs, and clients. The classical distinc- 
tion between specialists and clients gives way to a continuum along multiple 
intermediate knowledge levels and contexts of practice which form parts of 
a learning process. Indeed, as the media report the huge amounts earned by 


95 Ho, Chinese Mathematical Astrology, 85-86. 
96 Huixin Zhaizhu, Ziwei doushu xinquan. 
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certain diviners, an increasing number of people are attracted into the profes- 
sion, as exemplified by the case of blind people. Throughout Chinese history, 
divination has been one of the professions that blind people could enter.” 
They enjoy a reputation for competence and honesty: clients know that they 
have been trained at an early age, that they have been compelled to learn the 
techniques by heart, and that they cannot be suspected of cheating by relying 
on the clients’ appearance to read their fate. Moreover, whereas disability is 
certainly a source of social discrimination, it can also be perceived as the divine 
mark of a higher being. However, until very recently, given the very low status 
of fortune-tellers throughout the twentieth century, divination was not consid- 
ered a desirable career path for young blind people, with the possible excep- 
tion of children from poor families in remote areas, who lack access to special 
education. Families by far prefer to train blind children in massage which is 
nowadays the most frequent professional outlet for visually impaired people. 
It is only in the last few years that divination as a profession has become attrac- 
tive again and that mantic arts teachers offer special classes for blind people. 


3 Discourses and Forms of Legitimation 
Professional diviners face a major challenge in gaining legitimacy for their 
art in today’s Chinese societies. They seek some kind of recognition from the 
State which would help them to federate as a profession, establish standards 
of training and expertise, and thus distinguish themselves from “charlatans” 
(jianghu i). The profession is indeed badly organized. In Mainland China, 
numerous associations organize conferences with hundreds of participants,?8 
but many associations have only a few members, and the conferences charge 
high fees for certificates which are virtually worthless. On the one hand, divin- 
ers emphasize, in their discourses, a desire to place mantic arts at the service 
of society and contribute to the common good by predicting earthquakes, air 
crashes, or economic crises. But, on the other hand, the actors of the world of 
divination fail to translate into collective action the merits of public interest 
that they attribute to mantic arts. 

Building legitimation for a trade or academic discipline is a multilayered 
intellectual, social, and political process.?? First, practitioners seek to integrate 
their art into the contemporary organization of knowledge. Through their 


97 As she stressed the failure of anti-superstitions policies in the Republican era, Rebecca 
Nedostup notes that divination provided a means of subsistence for blind and disabled 
people, whom the authorities failed to integrate into their vast social programs. See 
Nedostup, Superstitious Regimes. 

98 Li, “Diviners with Membership and Certificates,” 244—59. 

99 Li, Fate Calculation Experts. 
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discourse, writings, and organization of classes and curricula, they aim to 
affiliate mantic arts with available positive categories such as science, phi- 


losophy, culture, cultural heritage, and national studies (guoxue [E] &).100 In 
particular, the "*para-academic" development of guoxue constitutes a model of 
institutionalization for mantic arts, as it offers institutional legitimacy while 
also allowing lucrative educational activities. Future interesting research could 
focus on the classifications of mantic arts in libraries and bookstores, as well 
on the terminology used in publications related to mantic arts, such as “rare/ 
lost science" (juexue #4) or “mysterious science" (xuanxue % &). 

Second, diviners wish to develop relations with the academia but face many 
obstacles. Practitioners are divided into many schools (pai Jk) and, despite 
efforts undertaken along the lines of Yuan Shushan, mantic knowledge still 
lacks standardization. Moreover, although some scholars are known to prac- 
tice privately, there is a strict compartmentalization between practitioners and 
academics. The latter are reluctant to jeopardize their position by supporting 
the institutionalization of a controversial field of knowledge. However, some 
fields of mantic arts find their way into academia. Fengshui, for example, is 
taught in some architecture departments, while the history and philosophy 
of the Book of Changes have long formed part of the curriculum of philosophy 
and literature departments. A noticeable exception in the Chinese academic 
landscape, the “Center for Zhouyi & Ancient Chinese Philosophy,’ was founded 
in the 1980s at the University of Shandong by the charismatic Professor Liu 
Dajun, who was a pioneer of the post-Maoist Yixue revival and is also renowned 
as a diviner and counselor of high profile political figures. Whereas the Center's 
official curriculum features courses on the non-controversial historical aspects 
of the Zhouyi tradition, several teachers also work privately as mantic arts 
practitioners and provide non-official classes on the practical aspects of divi- 
natory techniques. The scholarly study of mantic arts in China and Taiwan is 
one of the fields which require more academic attention. Further studies could 
include a survey of university departments and research centers which lead 
research programs and offer teachings related to mantic arts. 

Third, if practitioners consider that the institutionalization of knowledge 
transmission in an academic setting is essential for the official recognition of 
their activity, they also intend to implement divinatory arts within society and 
the business world, like other technical knowledge such as architecture and 
medicine. One of the most appropriate legal frames would be a licensed liberal 
profession which would require state-regulated certification. However, prac- 
titioners lack any professional legal status up to now. Most of them are either 
undeclared or declared as “counseling companies.” 


» 


100 Matthews, “Making ‘Science’ from ‘Superstition’, 173-96. 
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6 Conclusion 


As a “state of the field” work which calls for further research, this chapter 
aimed to demonstrate why divination matters in Chinese studies, especially 
in the study of contemporary societies. Divinatory practices give a unique 
concrete insight into broad social and intellectual changes which are shaping 
Chinese societies, but which are otherwise hard to grasp and document, such 
as the moving dividing line between acceptable and rejected knowledge, or 
the evolving attitude toward the future. This opens the way for fascinating and 
unexplored research topics: how, for instance, do mantic practice — which can 
be considered as a form of risk management — evolve as the insurance market 
develops in Chinese societies? A telling case from Taiwan illustrates this point: 
a friend of mine in her thirties told me that she had been worried about fall- 
ing ill because many members of her family had had cancer but, instead of 
consulting a diviner, as she had been advised by relatives, she bought a specific 
"cancer" insurance. She felt far more secure after she obtained the insurance 
and did not feel the need to consult a fortune-teller. 

Divination studies also matter in Chinese studies because they are a par- 
adigmatic topic for comparative studies. Not only do they help to situate 
Chinese studies among global academic disciplines (such as anthropology), 
but the technical nature of mantic arts also allows to underline the Chinese 
specificity while preventing the common pitfall of essentialism. 
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Explanatory note 


In his contribution to the present Handbook, Richard Smith enumerates several frequent 
English translations of key terms that have had a lasting impact on the traditional Chinese 
worldview. For wuxing FL4T he lists “five agents, five activities, five phases, five elements, five 
qualities, etc." and for qi 4& he provides the examples of "life breath, ether energy, pneuma, 
vital essence, material force, primordial substance, psychophysical stuff, etc.” The “et cetera” 
points to the fact that the list could easily be expanded, not to mention translations into other 
western languages. We might add that this bewildering variety can even be observed for the 
renderings of the titles of the Five Classics, where we encounter, for instance, the Shijing aa 
as “Odes,” "Book of Songs,” "Classic of Poetry,” etc.In a less studied field like divination, to which 
this volume is devoted, the problem of lacking standardization is all the more manifest. A 
rigorous standardization in the texts would have violated the respective author’s conceptual 
purpose. We therefore took the Chinese terms as our point of departure and tagged them with 
one or two English translations. Names of trigrams and hexagrams and the cyclical signs are 
not translated. Closely related items, like the so-called “apocrypha” (chenwei, weishu iA, #4 
#4, etc., sometimes understood as “prophetic texts") have been grouped together. For the non- 
Chinese reader, we have added cross references to the most frequent Chinese terms. Although 
the degree of terminological homogenization in studies of Western classics is considerably 
higher, we may take comfort in the diversity of translation terms for voôç: intellect, intelligence, 
intellection, intuition, mind, etc.The present index is an attempt at coping with the broad 
spectrum of existing — and justifiable — translations, including the “et cetera." 
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431, 488, 495 
Qian s, 469 
qian á& (divinatory sticks) 423, 504, 506 
Qianfu lun YE ii (Discourses of a recluse) 
440 
qianxiang *íz & (celestial phenomena) 479 
giaoshou XF (speaking medium) 
356-358 
Qilüe TERS (Seven summaries) 199, 214, 217 
Qimen dunjia $3 [38 FF. See dunjia XE 
qimen #3 P]. See dunjia if 
Qin Chaoshi AHHH — 268 n. 57 
Qin Keqing ZPJ Ý  489n.8 
Qin Shubao #AL# 460 
Qinding xieji bianfang shu £K E Vct 
Jr & (Imperially approved treatise on 
harmonizing the times and distinguishing 
thedirections) 157,298 
Qinding xuanze lishu $X RE 3815: JE E 
(Imperially-endorsed treatise on the 
deliberation of hemerology) 299 
qing yan ati i (requests fora writing) 326 
qingyue ii (Pure Bond) 384 
Qintian jian x {i (Bureau of Respecting 
Heaven) 24,293, 296-300 
qise 44 €& (complexion) 479,488 
Qiuci 482% (Kucha) 435 
Qiyao rangzai jue HEHE SR (Cutting off 
and removing evil [caused by] the Seven 
Planets) 280 n.5, 420 n. 20 
Qiyao xingchen bie xingfa AF 54 JK pl fT 
iX (Alternative method of practice [with 
regard to the] seven luminaries and 
asterisms) 


420 n. 20 


qiyao ERE (Seven Luminaries) 154, 420 
n. 20, 430 
Qizhi Gx (Seven treatises) 215, 217 


Qu Yuan Jii JF 162 

qu HX (to draw) 180 

Quanzhen 4* Xi (Complete Reality) 366, 

369 

Quintus 252 

quji bixiong #4 TF WE Ut. (continuously 
seeking for good fortune and rejecting 
misfortune) 503 


INDEX 


quqian HX 4K (drawing of stalks) 180 


Raphals, Lisa 46 
rationality 35, 37 n. 6, 42, 50, 127, 306 n. 3, 
307 
Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine 4 
Redfield, Robert 126 
ren can tiandi A SK (forming a triad 
with Heaven and Earth) 128 
Ren Hong {£% 199 
rigui H 4 (gnomonics) 206, 211 
rishu H È (daybooks) 13,39, 81, 94, 107, 
140, 182, 190, 196, 213, 396, 481 
Ritsema, Rudolf 50 
riyong leishu | 384 (encyclopedias for 
daily use) 153, 176, 234, 239, 242, 481 
Robinet, Isabelle 365 
Rochberg, Francesca 53 
Roth, Harold 392 
Roy, David Tod 490 
Ruan Xiaoxu [tA (479-536) 215 
rui Sit (auspicious signs) 196 
rujia fiis AR (Confucian) 132 n. 35, 144, 199, 
202, 225, 242, 285, 310-311, 326, 328, 
333, 338-339, 349, 380, 396, 398, 427 
Rumen chongli zhezhong kanyu wanxiao lu fiti 
P] RIT CERE BH SE 2 S (Records of the 
achievement of filial piety through the 
rectification of topomancy, in accordance 
with the principles esteemed by the 
Confucian School) 373,402 
rushen ANT (enter the divine) 388 
Rushou EE 103 


Ruxing Al (monk) 426 n. 35 

samgha 437 

san she fa = IÈ (three-college system) 
317 n. 31 


san Yi =% (Three Changes) 15 

san yuan = Jù (three primes)  461n.15 

San'a & fi] 103 

sancai — 7 (three [cosmic] powers) 
230-231 

Sandong zhunang =i] KE (The pearl 

satchel of the three caverns) 374 

Sangshu #2 (Tomb topomancy) 222 

n. 145, 223 


INDEX 


Sanguo yanyi = [Bd i #8 (The romance of the 
Three Kingdoms) 350 
Sanguo zhi = [E] ;5 (History of the Three 
Kingdoms) 458 
Sanhuang wen = § X. (Writ of the Three 
Sovereigns) 372,389 
sanming mitan = fi Fi (the Three 
Fates) 479 
Sanming tonghui = MBA 
meetings) 294 
Sanming =i (Three Fate method) 223 
sanshi =" (Three Corpses) 376 
Santai wanyong zhengzong = 4 BH Ez 
(Santai’s orthodox instructions) 494 
Satô Rikuryà VERE7VHE — 5211. 83 
Schafer, Edward 38 
Schipper, Kristofer 370, 383, 399 
Schonebaum, Andew 26 
Seidel, Anna 366 
seng fÑ (a member of the Buddhist order) 
437 
Shagouji 3x3) 4C/ Yang Dexian fu shagou 
quan fu bate bn HEY (Records of 
ale dogs) 473 
Shan ## (Goodness) 92 
Shangdi _ 77 (Lord on High) 63, Co 129 
Shanghai mingxue san dajia Lif} fir? = X 
ZX (three great Shanghainese masters of 
fate-computation) 521 
Shangqing xiuxing jingjue EIT 
ER (Compendium of Shangqing 
practices) 403 
Shangqing -EY (Highest Clarity) 374 
Shangshu %4 $ (Book of documents) 130, 
189, 202, 454 
Shanhai jing I% (Classic of mountains 
and seas) 45, 211-212 
shanshu 38 &i (morality books) 
Shao Hao "b 103 
Shao Tuo 77,79 
Shao Weihua BIR 519 
Shao Yong AE (101-77) 1,147, 326 n. 58 
shaobao 7b € (Little Treasure) 77 
Shaobing ge KEW (Baked pastry song) 
239 
shatai 3 Hla (to kill the fetus) 494 
Shaughnessy, Edward 76 n. 62, 129 n. 21 


(Three life 


= 


17, 152 
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Shefu 5] #8 (Guessing hidden things) 223, 
232 n. 174 
Shen Fu 7048 (1763-1810?) 495 
Shen Kuo XEHE (1031-95) 43 
shen 3& (to investigate) 181 
shen }Ħ (spirits, divine, supernatural) 140, 
a. 152, 270, 277, 382, 394, 426, 432 
shen Ef (kidneys) 103 
Sheng Gong Bian #32 79 
sheng Ek 103 
shengguan Jl (Official Promotion 
[game]) 99 
Shengyan fashi/ Da fagu Œ Jt i Bili-- 1: 
sd (Dharma Master Shengyan/ The great 
dharma drum, 1929-2009) 414n. 2 
Shenseng zhuan Th5 [8 (Biographies of 
thaumaturge monks) 442 n. 64, 
426—429, 440-441 
shensha 102 (calendar spirits) 196 
shentong li 11388 7] (abhiññā) 417 
Shenxian zhuan (Ili (Biographies of 
divine immortals) 370 n. 29 
shenxian #(lll (deities and immortals) 280 
Shenxiang quanbian TIR 44h (Complete 
guide to spirit physiognomy) 293, 488 
Shenxiao Tf (Divine Empyrean) 375, 
401, 403-404 
Shenyi 4#} 5& (Spirits and the strange) 238, 
419 
Shi Chong AE 483 
ShiHu AE 441 
Shi Le 1#) (274-333) 435 
Shi Shen 4 FA 204, 283 
Shi Xiande 4 24% 268 n. 57 
shi 58 (history, scribes) 178, 186, 204, 215, 
221 
shi 3X (cosmic board) 
365, 371 
sanshi shizhan —35X3X 4 (Three Model 
calendrical astrology) 197, 222, 227 
sanshi = IÑ (three divinations/ cosmic 
boards in calendrical astrology) 193 
n. 50, 197, 505 
Shijing TÑ (Books on mantic models) 
223 
shizhan 3X ii (cosmic board divination, 
calendrical astrology) 1, 191, 193 n. 50, 
196, 208, 212, 219 n. 135 


15, 94, 149, 183, 208, 
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shi ï% (milfoil divination) 80 n. 73, 83, 179, 
182, 183 n. 24, 184, 186, 195 n. 56, 197, 
212, 231 
shi & (milfoil stalks) 61, 81 n. 74, 131, 179, 
183, 186, 188, 205, 454 n. 3 
shichen Wit (poetic augury) 257 n. 16 
shichi ' KY (Corpse-Ghost) 95 
Shifu A HÑ (Songs and verse) 199, 215 
Shigui 2 4 (milfoil and turtle) 209, 213, 
216 
Shiji SAC (Records of the historian) 22, 
80-81, 99 n. 145, 306 n. 6, 380, 491 
Shijin lit (Omen watchers) 188 
Shijing RF% (Book of odes) 184, 191, 263, 
454 
shiling Iki (seasonal ordinances) 196, 235 
shiyao FYR (the poetic uncanny) 256 
Shou shili yaofa tx FRG ZA (Essential 
methods for implementing the 
calendar 400 
shouji 5G] BAL, shoubie 4253!) / HEH, 
shoujue T1] SIR, heqieluona FA {i 
4E HS / Vyakarana (prediction of future 
Buddhahood) 269, 416 n. 9 
shoulu 323% (receive registration) 269 
Shouluo bigiu jing TT 8E V Fr. (Scripture of 
theMonkShouluo) 266 
shouxiang F4} (palmistry, palm-reading) 
128, 513 n. 54, 505, 511, 520, 524 
shouyi ^l — (guarding the One) 394 
shu EX (numbers, counting) 1, 64, 140, 149, 
181, 203 
shu f] (arts, techniques) 
461 n. 15 
Shuanggudui # 14 Hè 
Shuck, Henrietta 125 
Shuihu zhuan 7K inf i (Outlaws of the 
marsh) 468 n. 35, 482, 483 n. 66, 492 
Shuihudi fe FE HA — 1, 94, 105 n. 165, 146, 197, 
213 n. 119 
Shuji #74X (Techniques and skills) 216 
Shujing #. See Shangshu Iit 
Shuolei zashi it SUES (Historical 
narratives) 191 
Shuowen jiezi it ChE: (Explaining graphs 
and unraveling characters) 178 


133 n. 37, 203, 


98, 190, 193 
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Shushu lei guji daquan WEGTREK 
(Complete collection of the shushu 
category of ancient books) 229 

shushu ERR [1853 (arts of calculation, 
mantic arts) 45, 64, 123 n. 5, 199, 209, 

215, 221, 226, 231-232, 238-239, 253, 305 
n. 3, 365, 396 n. 119, 504-505, 519, 524 

shuxue È> (numerology) 226, 230, 232 

Shuzheng Ji 5 (Various portents) 232 

shuzi gua 87 £} (numerical hexagrams) 


179 n. 12 

sixiang VUAH (four signs) | 461n.15 

SiE 68 

si {E (annual sacrifices to royal ancestors) 
75 


sian ill (transcendent) 260 
Siaw-thiaw HRI T (Little axe) 271 
sibu VU (four categories) 225, 305 n. 3 
sifang VU 77 (Four [terrestrial] Quadrates, 
Four Regions) 63, 72 
Sifen lü V4) 8t (Dharmaguptaka 
vinaya) 415 
Sihou =} fx (Administrator ofTime) 380 
Siku quanshu VU Ji 4:8 (Complete 
collection of the Four Treasuries) 
42, 225, 228 


Ax 


ri n 
y 


Siku Jpn zongmu tiyao VU fii 4 
&& H JEZ (General catalog with 
abstracts of the complete collection of 
the Four Treasuries) 45, 225, 228, 241 
Siku que shumu VU E bid = H (Catalog 
of missing books in the Four 
Treasuries) 222 
Siku zongmu VU JE AR 


(Book catalog of 
the complete collection of the Four 
Treasuries) 214, 224 

Sima Guang Hi] 8991 (1254-1323) 

Sima Jizhu FJ KÆ 22 

Sima Qian H] S3 (ca. 145-86 BCE) 380, 
491 

Sima Tan F] EK 202n. 84 

Sima Yi "JK — 458n.n 

Siming =] fY (Administrator of Destinies) 
376, 389 

Sisheng zhenjun lingqian WERKA SR 

3% (Oracle slips of the four saintly true 
lords) 404 


227 n.159 


INDEX 


Sitian jian ri] K Ei / Sitian tai A] KE 
(Bureau of Managing Heaven) 293 

Sivin, Nathan 36, 38, 53 

Siwei =] fé (Administrator of Dangers) 389 

sizhu VUE (four pillars) 151, 480, 504 

Smith, Adam 72 

Smith, Arthur 125 

Smith, Richard 36, 38, 41, 49, 234, 238-239, 

458, 507 

Song gaoseng zhuan RTIA (Song 
Dynasty biographies of eminent 
monks) 418,426 

Song Lian RY (1310-81) 405 n. 137 

Song shi RE (History of the Song 
[Dynasty] 479 n. 58 

song xiongxing 3 ŠI Æ (sending off baleful 
stars) 507 

song ^H (hymns of praise) 266 

spirit medium. See tongji, tâng-ki 3& lil 

spirit possession. See spirits, fuji T3&/ TL] 
fuluan 4k, and jiangshen ket} 

spirit writing. See fuji FEEL, Ti] fuluan Tk 


8. jitong lil; 3E, and luantang NN 


spirits. See Bashen tu /Vffti lis], jiangshen [& 
TI, shen ffi, and tiaoshen Wf 

Sterckx, Roel 137 

Strickmann, Michel 264, 421, 506 

Su Shi RÑ (1037-1101) 147 

suan 5& (counting rods) 179, 183, 197 

suangua %.£} (divination methods based on 


the Book of Changes) 29, 506, 509 
suanming re FIAN 2^ (fortune-telling 
fever) 510,518 


suanming shu FAYIN (fate-calculation 
techniques) 504 
suanming xiansheng AMIE 
(fortune-teller) 506 
suanming 51. (fate calculation) 29, 144, 
151, 235, 364, 375 n. 53, 376, 399, 413, 
437, 480, 487, 506, 509-510, 511 
suanshu shu FIN = (Writing on 
reckoning) 192 
suanshu 5545] (arts of calculation, reckoning 
techniques) 206, 222, 387 
sui BK (year) 99 
sui $2 (curse) 70, 74, 77, 93, 396 
Suishu Ii (Book of Sui) 214,221 224, 233, 
288-289, 305 n. 3 
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suming tong 1&8 (knowing fate) 418 
suming 44 fit (karma resulting from past 


lives) 428n. 41 
Sun Guozhong fA — 148—149 
Sun Xianqi RZA 268n. 57 


Sun Xiaochun {KEF 38 
Sun Xiu FAK 255 
superstition. See mixin XE [ci 


TaiJia KFA 75 
taibai KA (Grand White/ Venus) 101 256 
Taiji tu tik |e] (Diagram of the Supreme 
Ultimate) 148 
Taiping guangji XF aL (Extensive records 
of the Taiping Era) 437 
Taiping jing KFZ (Book of great peace) 
19, 372, 377-379) 395 397 
Taiping yulan JK^V 48$ (Imperial readings 
oftheGreatPeaceera) 231 
Taishan Z&1ll 72 
Taishang Dongshen wuxing zan K EII F. 
Æ WA (Hymns to the five stars, from the 
most high cavern of spirit) 402 
Taishang lingbao tiandi yundu ziran miaojing 
KETA RIES EL IR IPAE (The most 
high Lingbao self-actualizing wondrous 
scripture of the cyclical movements of 
heaven and earth) 267 
Taishang liuren mingjian fuyin jing RE 
TN Ay Sit FF ERAS (Book of the most 
high luminous mirror of the six ren 
celestial stems tallying with the Yin 
principle) 401 
taishen HAX} (the fetus spirit) 494 
Taishi ju KE aj (department of celestial 
affairs) 286 
Taishi ling A 5 4 (Office of the Grand 
Scribe) 205,209 n. 109, 278 
Taishi yuan A £ Dt (Academy of the Grand 
Scribe) 293 
Taisu mofa K¥ Riz (Elementary pulse- 
reading methods) 488 
Taisui NIŠ (the Great Year) 141, 394 
taixu jing K dz 53 (Land of Illusion) 467 
Taixuan jing KZ% (Classic of great 
mystery) 139 
Taiyi X—/ KZ (Great Unity, Great One) 
39, 46, 63, 80, 208, 223, 224 n. 148, 
228—229, 232, 400, 456 n. 6, 505 
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talismans. See fuzhou fj Jt, Huguan fu i Ei 
T5, and jiufu JUIF 
taluopai YS HE} (tarot) 505, 521 
Tang liu dian JE 7N $4 (The six statutes of the 
Tang dynasty) 280 
Tang Mingbang JE HH 519 
Tanggu bz (Ya) 103 
Tao Hongjing Mg S35 264, 270 
The Religious System of China 356 
the small ways. See xiaodao /] vit] xiaoshu ^] 
ANT] xiashu FAT 
Thompson, Laurence 508 
tianer tong 7 E-ifi(the heavenly ear, 
celestial hearing) 418, 429 
tiangan KF (celestial stems) — 13, 19, 36, 
48, 140, 149, 151, 290, 292, 348, 369, 379, 
473 
tianguan RÈ (celestial officials) 278 
Tianhuang Taiyi shenlii bihui jing KEK 
— 4HE HER (Book of maleficences 
to be avoided, according to the divine 
prescriptions of the Celestial Sovereign of 
Great Unity) 400 
Tianlao KZ (Heavenly Jail) 99 
tianma Ky (heavenly steed) 473 
tianming Kit (mandate of Heaven) 130, 
335 
Tianpeng KRE 375 
tianren heyi KRAE (harmony between 
humans and nature) 283 
Tianshi dao AHiii# (Way of the Celestial 
Masters) 384, 387 n. 89, 473 n. 42 
Tianwen ke K XCF} (Section of Heavenly 
Signs) 296 
Tianwen qixiang zazhan RXR 
ŽE r5 (Assorted astronomical and 
meteorological prognostications) 102, 
134, 192, 402 
Tianwen zhi KC is (Treatise on heavenly 
patterns) 289 
Tianwen KX (celestial patterns, 
astrology) 99 n. 145, 206, 218, 235, 242, 
283, 288, 297, 381 
tianyan tong KIRìÑ (the heavenly eye) 
418 
tianyi K& (heavenly will) 
Tianyou RK 375 
Tianzhu lingqian KE 8& $ (Efficacious slips 
of Tianzhu) 423, 436, 436 n. 51 


I 


2/79, 305, 339 


INDEX 
tianzi KF (Son of Heaven) 263, 284, 309, 
314, 420 
tiaoshen Wkt#! (trance dances) 364 


tiracchana-vijja (lower arts) 414 

Todorov, Tzvetan 48 

tongji, táng-ki Æ il, (spirit-mediums) 238, 
348, 355-357, 359-360 


Tongshu iti ¢ (Almanacs) 
234-235, 481 
tongyao Hii (children ditties) 183, 257 
Tongzhan daxiang li xingjing X8 HK RI Æ 
AS (Book of the stars, with a calendar of 


153, 160, 


their basic divinatory images) 401 

Topley, Marjorie 127 

touzhi td (casting) 192 

trigrams and hexagrams. See bagua /\ £}, Dui 
$, gua Ëh, guaying $32, hugua H.F}, 
Jian dd fi Nh, and Wen wang gua 


tuan Z (judgment) 131 
Tuibei tu TIE 13 |g] (Back-pushing charts) 16, 
239, 265, 290 
tuiming HE fN (fate extrapolation, fate 
analysis) 144, 151, 157, 160, 335 
turtle. See gui F, bushi / 4X, and Shigui 
EEG 
Tushu miji || AO (Secret records in 
charts and writings) 2u 
Tylor, Edward Burnett 5i 


Unschuld, Paul 141 


Vajrabodhi 432-433 
Vasubandhu 4241n. 29 
Ven. Zu Guang 417 n.13 
Verellen, Franciscus 399 
Vyākaraņa 416 


Waidan 4hF} (External Alchemy) 380 
Wan Minying Sj RW (1522-1603) 294 


Wanbao quanshu i $i 4: 8$ (Complete book 
of myriad treasures) 234, 481 


Wang Anshi 22 (1021-86) 21, 306-308, 
310, 312, 315, 320—321, 328-330, 334-338 

Wang Bi £i (226-49) 143 

Wang Chong EFÈ (27-97/100) 6, 42-43, 
140, 143, 184 n. 30, 396 n. 119, 440 

Wang Fu E {$F (ca. 82-167) 440 

Wang Fuzhi = FEZ (1619-92) 154 


INDEX 


Wang Jian EIR (452-89) 215 


Wang Ming Hj 382n.77 
Wang Tinggui E JEFE (1079-171) 320,326 
n59 — 
Wang Weide EAE 155 n. 103 
H 


Wang Xifeng -E ERE 462, 464, 470 

Wang Xing EAR 36 

Wang Ziqiao EFA 271 

wang %& (absurdities) 324 n. 56 

wangheng ÙK (inconstancy) 81 

Wangjiatai EX=Æ 105 n. 165, 180, 194 

wangqi "A (to watch for the vapors) 181, 

289 

Wangshan ?Bil| 77n. 64, 146 

Wanhui ÀE (monk) 429 

Wanshou guan #4 =$ #7 (Abbey of Ten- 
Thousand-Year Longevity) 375 

Ware,James  370n.26 

Watson,James 127 

Weber Max 513 

Wei Boyang S&H; (c.151-221) 139, 286 

Wei Huanghou =Æ Œ Ja (Empress Wei) 433 

Wei Qianli &-T- Hi (191-88) 521 

Wei Zheng BL fal (580-643) 460-461 

Wei A 68 

Weifang shengmu yuanjun lingying baogian 
fiti pz EREE E E TR (Precious slips 
of numinous response of the primordial 
princess, the Holy Mother Protecting the 
Bedchamber) 404 

Weiyang Palace RR 196 

Weiying HEHE — 433, 436, 443 

Weller, Robert 161 

Wen Daya Yin A HE (ca. 527-649) 261, 263 

Wen fu XH (Rhapsody on literature) 259 

Wen Tianxiang XC f (1236-83) 22, 43, 

322, 329-332 

Wen Tong XE] (1018-79) 319 

Wenchang X Ei, Wenchang dijun X Ei 

THAD 375 404 

Wengong ci 3 4 18] (Shrine of the Lord of 
Literature) 369 

wenjie Xfi. (Comments on graphs) 212 

Wenwang gua XX £} (the trigrams of King 
Wen) 15,505 

Wilhelm, Richard 49 

Williams, S. W. 124 

Withehead, Evelyn 513 

Withehead, James 513 
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Wolf, Arthur 127 
wu de 155 (five virtues) 285 
Wu Guang Ji (?-c.208 BCE) 300 
Wu Qinan RAA 2571.17 
Wu shenxian bingjian ding zhongshen R 
Tiii BE | (Immortal Wu 
Physiognomizes the Exalted and the 
Humble) 478 
Wu shenxian Rll (Immortal Wu) 478- 
480, 485-486 
Wu Song FPS 482 
Wu yue zhi jun F.4%Z # (Lords of the Five 
Sacred Mountains) 389 
Wu Yueniang RHAN 476 
wu AK (shamans, Wu-ism) 238, 357 
Wuji TLC (The five regulators of time) 189 
Wujing F% (The five classics) 209 
wulou shi $i fi (the master of no 
outflows) 418 
Wuquan TER 441 
Wushang biyao # 453 (Supreme secret 
essentials) 394 
Wuxing dayi 1.41 KF (The great meaning 
of the “five agents”) 144, 379 n. 71 
Wuxing zhan 11.7 14 (Five Planet 
Prognostication) 192, 101, 207, 283 
wuxing 1117 (five agents, five elements) 
15, 63, 94, 97, 101, 103, 143, 148-149, 152, 
203 n. 85, 207-208, 212, 218, 238, 240, 
253, 373 N. 39, 279, 285, 288, 292, 319, 
348, 404, 430, 470, 475, 496 
wuxu IRER 264 
wuyin liulü J. t 7$8 (five sounds and six 
notes) 154 
wuzhao TJ ("Five Signs" divination) 219 
n.135 
Wuzhen pian 15 Xs (Awakening to reality) 
395 


Xi Jinping TD 509,520 
Xiahou Zao 5 f KE, Ruyin Hou 14 [2 f 
(Lord of Ruyin) 190, 194 
xian $ (worthies) 267 
xiang TH (to examine forms or signs) 63, 
123 n. 5, 223, 141, 147, 153, 157, 160, 181, 
196—197, 210, 222, 231-232, 235, 239, 241, 
292, 364, 368, 374, 416, 431, 441-445, 
481, 490, 505 
xiangbang #138 (to examine places) 181 
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xiang 1H (to examine forms or signs) (cont.) 

xiangcan THE (examination of the good 
or bad quality of silkworms) 210 

xianggou #14) (dog physiognomy) 181, 
192, 196 

xiangma H}; (to examine horses) 181 
Xiangma jing 1H FS (Classic on 
horse examination) 192 


xiangmian HIM] (physiognomy) 509, 
520 
xiangmu 412 (tomb topomancy) 227 
xiangren 4H. (to examine humans) 181 
xiangshu #4 (physiognomy) 228, 
403, 374 
xiangshu 4H H (hu-tablet physiognomy) 
223 


xiangtu 4H 4- (examination of the good or 
bad quality of cultivable land) 210 
xiangyin TRE[ (seal physiognomy) 223 
xiangzhai #176 (dwelling 
topomancy) 181, 184 n. 29, 196, 
226-227, 229 


xiangzi tA (glyphomancy) 223, 228, 
232, 242, 315 
xiang B (images) 132, 183 n. 23, 395 


xiangu (ill (bones of an immortal) 374 
xiangfa fix (semblance dharma) 424 
n. 29 
xianji (I (planchette) 465 
xiangke #452 (mutual overcoming) 285 
xiangsheng HŒ (mutual generation) 285 
Xiangshu xuepai RELI (School of 
Images and Numbers) 140 
xiangshu RŽ% (Images and Numbers) 144, 
148-149 
Xianmen zi X FF 373 n. 41 
Xiantian tu 75K tal (Chart of the Former 
Heaven Sequence) 148 
xianxiang ‘il##| (marks of immortality and 
transcendence) 374n. 47 
Xiao Ji WE 144 
Xiao'er gezhong jingtu / 54} FE 
ml (Depiction of all types of fright 
[conditions displayed] by children) 474 
xiaodao /]N3& | xiaoshu "MET xiashu FÁN 
(minor ways, minor arts, inferior arts) 
202 n. 83, 225, 310, 332, 381, 388 


INDEX 


xici & BE, yaoci 3€ Bit (appended statements) 
76 n. 62, 131, 388 
Xie Shi Bi 151, 315 
Ximen Qing P PES 481, 472, 476, 478, 
480—482, 484, 486, 489—490, 492 
xin ‘ty (heart, mind) — 103, 325, 413, 418, 429 
Xinban zengbu tianxia bianyong wen 
linmiaojin wanbao quanshu 39 400 4} 
AP AEA SC PK SS AEE (Complete 
book of a million treasures, magnificently 
embroidered and entirely supplemented 
for the convenient use of all the people in 
the world, newly printed) 455 
xing #4 (uplift, inspire, success) 382 
xingde H4 (Punishment and Virtue) 191, 
95, 102, 197 n. 66, 203 n. 85, 208 
xingdu íT FE (lunar and planetary 
revolutions) 206 
Xingfa JZ (methods of shapes, 
morphoscopy) 1, 210, 212, 216, 219, 242 
xingming & fit (Fate calculation from the 
stars) 123 n. 5, 231, 481 n. 63 
xingming xue WE >] qiming it 44 
(techniques of name analysis) 505 
Xingnian 4T ^£. (Year Motion method) 223 
Xingshi hengyan BETH- TR F (Stories to 
awaken the world) 492 
Xingxing Wangzi Æ E F F (prince of 
astrology) 505 
Xingxue dacheng ŒK (Great 
compendium of astral studies) 294 
Xingyun fashi Æ YAH (Ven. Xingyun) 
414 
xingzhan E (t (star divination) 178 
xingzuo Æ FÉ (Western astrology) 521 
Xinjuan Xu Zhenjun yu xia zengbu zhujia 
xuanze riyong tongshu # sat AB A 
[8 305 08 ig 2038 LE H H (The daily 
use almanac records in a jade casket 
of Xu Zhenjun, newly engraved and 


Ian 


supplemented by various authors) 455 
xinli fudao Ù FERA (psychological 
support) 514 
xinling huanbao t» FRÍA (spiritual 


environmentalism) 413 n.1 
Xinshu 4M] (Art of the Mind) 392 n. 106, 
393 


INDEX 


Xiong Yuezhi RÉ HZ. 44 
Xiuyao jing 4 HERE (Sutra on the 
constellations and planets) 

420 n. 20, 419 
Xiuyao yigui Ti WE BEL (Ritual proceedings 
for worshipping the Asterisms) 
420 n. 20 
xiuzheng IRE (good omens) 181, 189 
Xiyou ji Vi3£ iG (Journey to the West) 26, 
459 n. 13, 461, 468 n. 35, 459 
XuFuÍ$i 285 
Xu gaoseng zhuan 284 ii f (Continued 
biographie of eminent monks) 
441 n. 64, 426 
Xu Guangqi 126 (1562-1633) 295, 297 
Xu Hui #F AH (3412-370?) 269, 271 
Xu Lewu (#24¢4 (1886-1949) 521 
Xu Mi wiht (303-73?) 269-270 
Xu Shang ÀF 207 
Xu Shouxin #475 (1032/3-1108) 
336 
Xu Zhen {#82 473 
Xu Zhenjun yu xia ji i HÆ E [EFL (Records 
from the jade coffer of the True Lord 
Xu) 400 
XuZhi'e (RANES 404 
Xu Zhizheng RARE 404 
Xu Ziping 1 TF (907-960) 
479-480 
Xuandu lüwen Z #KEX (Statutes of the 
mysterious metropolis 376 
xuange % X; (Dark Dagger-Ax) 95 
Xuanjing bixia Lingbao juxuan jing i 38 E 
ae BY R X & (Book of the accumulated 
mystery of the numinous treasure, 
from the jade casket of mysterious 


280 n. 5, 


22, 317, 


151, 292, 294, 


essence) 401 

Xuanming XE 103 

Xuantian shangdi baizi shenghao XKR E. 

7E ELE 83€ (Holy appellations in one 
hundred characters of the Emperor of the 
DarkHeaven) 405 

Xuantian shangdi ganying linggian X 
E ig RE EE (The all-responding 
oracle slips of the Emperor of the Dark 


Heaven) 405n.138 
xuanxue Z E (mysterious science) 30, 
528 
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Xuanzang % 4E 460 

xuanze 14% (hemerology) 231-232, 241 

Xuanzhen lingying baoqian Z A EEA R 
(Mysterious and true precious slips of 
numinous response) 404 

Xue Baochai F¥#¥IX 464-465, 467 

Xue Pan BYE 462 

Xun Shuang HJK (128-90 CE) 143 

xunmin Ë) EÈ (Instructing Turtle) 77 

Xunzi fj-f (ca. 310-235 BCE) 28, 43, 128, 

491-493 

Xun 3 469 

Xuxian zhenlu 15:41 3$ (True records of 
the Immortal Xu [Brothers]) 405 


Yan Fu Jit f& (1854-1921) 

Yan Hui AE] | 483 

Yan Junping [CE ^P 479 

Yan Ruoqu [E] r3 (1636-1704) 154 

Yan Xianming Je ex Hj] 268n.57 

Yan Yuan BAG (1635-1704) 154 

Yan Zun JM 366, 380 

yanci ŠA RY (verifications) 130 

Yandi #77 103 

Yang Ch'ing-K'un $a Be 512 

Yang Fenggang fa JE iid 509 

Yang Wangcai Eg 18 7, Yang chouma 
m 474 

Yang Xi a2 (330-386?) 16, 263, 269 

Yang Xiong JAH (53 BCE-18 CE) 139, 480 

n. 59 

Yang Yunsong #725 %S 479 n. 55 

Yang, Ch'ing-K'un T e AA 502 

Yanshi jiaxun EE Roll (The family 
instruction of Master Yan) 495n.91 

Yao Mian 4k (1216-62) 329 

Yao Zhenzong kde AK (1842-1906) 224 

Yao SÉ 202m. 82, 205 n. 94, 264 

yao 4K (monstrous, unnatural [with a hint of 
being bewitching or enchanting]) 


42, 44 


256 n.15 
yao if (prophetic verses) 183 n. 28, 257, 266 
Yaodian 344 (Canon of Yao) 202n.82 


yaoqian #2 (medical oracle slips) 354 
n. 22 
yaoxiang IKE (identification and 
conjuration of portents) 188 
yaoxiang % & (line images) 320 
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yapai Fh! (dominos) 229 

ye #2 (karma) 144,414, 425, 427-429, 489 

Yellow River Chart. See Hetu ¥ [ii 

Yi guige E L3 (Hexagram Line-and-Stroke 

method) 223 

yi JZ (pestilence) 74 

yibu $4 (medicine and divination) — 157 
n. 108, 332, 488 

Yifang #477 (medical recipes) 221 

Yiguan Dao — Bis 356 

Yijing Ef (Book of changes) 7,13, 19, 27, 
37, 47, 62,124, 132, 158, 179, 182, 186-187, 
191, 197, 199, 204, 209, 222—223, 232, 
237, 241, 279, 283, 286—288, 366, 366 
n. 9, 388, 395 n. 118, 413, 419, 438, 445, 
454, 454 n. 4, 461, 463, 468, 470—471, 
504—506, 510, 524, 528. See also Zhouyi 
benyi F £j AS FE, Zhouyi cantong qi Ji] 
4 n3, Zhouyi chanjie Jil £j T8 f, 
Zhouyi zhengyi F| H 1E 3%, and Zhouyi 
zhu Jal AVE 

Yiling A#K (Forest of changes) 139 

yin and yang EI; — 15, 35-37, 62, 76, 94, 102, 
140-141, 145, 148, 181, 195, 202 n. 84, 
203, 208-209, 212, 215, 217, 223, 228, 
278, 332, 348, 380, 431, 475, 479-480, 


492, 495 
Yin Xian FJR 199, 205 
yin [2 (even, female) 351370 
yin È (notes, tones) 103, 154, 209 


yinde [218 (hidden virtue) 443 

yinghuo 26 X (Sparkling Deluder, Mars) 
101, 255, 479 n. 56 

Yinqueshan $R4£ l| 102, 195, 203 

yinsi 224 (illicit cults) 384 

Yinwan FY 98,106 

Yinxu AXE (The Ruins of Yin) 65 

Yinyang wuxing l2; FLAT (Yin Yang Five 

Agents) 46,63, 66, 99 n. 146, 191, 208, 

226, 230, 232 

yinyangjia Ea% (yin yang experts) 141, 
202, 205, 208, 218 n. 132, 229 n. 167 

Yisheng YEE 375 

yishu EN] (Arts and games/ teaching) 221, 
231, 238 

Yitu % [E| (Diagrams of the Yijing) 223 

Yiwan {FY 1, 82, 83 

Yiwen zhi #$3C%& (Bibliographical treatise) 
13, 45, 175, 199, 288, 305 n. 3, 306 n. 6 


INDEX 


Yixing —1T — 420 n.20, 437-439 
Yongan KZ 48 


Yongle dadian 7k 5 K} (Great canon of the 
Yonglereign-period) 403, 459 n. 13, 
460 n. 14 
You # 68 


you +2 (presented in pieces) 73 
you Œ (offeredup) 73 
youyuan #4 £& (having a predisposition) 515 
Yu Fan J£ (164-233) 143 
Yu Jicai HÆJ% (516-603) 289 
Yu jiu ce Ñ SLE (The nine stalks of Yu) 
92-93 
Yu nü EK (Jade Women) 
Yu Xiangdou RRF] 494 
Yuan Shoucheng X£^P WEM 459 
Yuan Shushan X fi} Hf (1881-1968) 
n. 6, 488, 521, 526, 528 
Yuan Tiangang 3K 1E (573-645) 290, 459 
yuan JÙ (primary, epochs) 72 n. 42, 151 
Yuanchen Jt) (Prime chronogram 
method) 223 
Yuanchen zhangjiao licheng li 7G Je 3& BEST. 
OF (Practical calendar for the offering 
of the memorial of the original star) 402 
yuanfen #47 (predestined encounters) 
525 
Yuanqu xuan waibian JÙ Hii Yb hi 
(Additional selected works of Yuan 
Qu) 492 
yubu Ñ (Paces of Yu) 
Yuchi Gong {WEZS — 460 
Yuding xingli kaoyuan x Ei EAS Jr 
(Imperially-endorsed treatise on the 
investigation of origins of planets 
ephemerides) 299 
yue 1i; (spirits of the mountain) 72 
yue AY (restraint) 385 
Yuebo dong zhongji H iil PRE (Central 
records of the Moon-Wave Cavern) 374 
yuejian H ££ (monthly establishment) 394 


389-390 


123, 306 


96, 370 


Yueling H & (Monthly ordinances) 102, 
196 
yuliri (BEA (Yu's Split-up Days) 95 


Yunmeng zm 95, 197 


yuren VA. (winged men) 390 

Yushu baojing KAM #4 4 (Precious book of 
the jade pivot) 404 

Yushu fij £f (Rainbook) 195 


INDEX 


yuyan TR zi (predictive words) 257 n. 16 
Yuyang qihou qinji FN Pa RARES 
(The atmospheric agents of rain and 
sunshine) 375,403 


Zacchetti, Stefano 430 n. 46 
zai $% (calamity, calamitous) 
also jiu & 
zaiyi 5X 5& (calamities and prodigies) 209 
zaji ET] zashu AE (various skills and 
techniques) 230, 226, 228, 231-232, 242 
Zangshu $$ & (The book of burial) 333 
n. 85 
Zangwai daoshu JASNÉ $ 
outside the Canon) 400, 403 
zawei daoshi #5818 1: (coarse and rustic 
practitioners) 380 
Zazhan %# 14 (Miscellaneous 
prognostications) 210,223, 229 
Zeng Guofan ETT: (181-72) 158 
Zeri li 1 H J&& (Calendar to select the 
[auspicious] days) 399 
zeri 1 H (hemerology, choosing days) 154, 
182, 184, 191, 193, 196, 203, 208, 212, 224, 
228, 368—369, 481 n. 63, 505, 507 
Zhaijing ©% (Classics of dwellings) 223, 
235 
Zhaiwei zhaixing jixiong tu BEI TF 
bj fi] (Diagram showing the lucky and 
unlucky positions and conformations of 
dwellings) 192 
zhan ‘4 (to divine, prognosticate) 67, 70, 
79, 93, 141, 174, 177, 181, 182 n. 23, 184 
n. 32, 226-227, 232, 326 n. 58, 378-379, 
382, 383, 385, 392, 404, 415 n. 5, 416, 504 
Zhan Shichuang f$ Hifi 367 n. 12, 372 
Zhancha shan'e yebao jing ii ZE EKRE 
(Sutra on the divination of the effect of 
good and evil actions) 20,163, 423, 446 
zhanci E (prognostications) 130 
Zhang Cang KÆ 202 
Zhang Daoling RIŽ K, Zhang Tianshi RA 
Fifi (Celestial Master Zhang) 473, 
493-494 
Zhang Fei FRAG 457 


74, 180. See 


(Daoist texts 


Zhang Huiyan R48 Fi (1761-1802) 139, 154 
Zhang Lu RR 256 
Zhang Shengzhe 9k 42% (monk) 317 n. 30 
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Zhang tianshi qubing fufa FRAT LIA TE 
(Celestial Master Zhang’s method to expel 
disease) 493 

Zhang tianshi qubing mishu RK AE 
Ti (Celestial Master Zhang’s secret 
writings to expel diseases) 494 

Zhang Wuwu RIE 317 n. 30 


Zhang Xinzhi RXZ (fl. 1828-50) 27, 468, 
470 
Zhang Yaowen Fete C521 n. 83 


Zhang Zai BK (1020-78) 147 
zhang ™ (petition) 369, 384 n. 83, 385-388, 
398-399 
zhanhou i Í% (meteoromancy) | 178, 181, 
189, 193, 203, 211, 226, 230, 241, 368, 375, 
403 
zhanmeng i5 € (dream prognostication) 
188, 210, 212, 223 
zhanwu i'i ^ (fate calculation) 
Zhao Bian iT (1008-84) 
zhao J&/Jkh (cracks, omens) 
Zhen Dexiu 
322, 332 
zhen Fi (test a proposal) 
Zhengao Fat (Declarations of the 
perfected) 16, 373 
Zheng Qiao XBi (1104-62) 
240 
Zheng Xuan #6 X (127-200) 143, 260, 263 
n. 40 
zheng f2 (proof, , evidence) 426 
Zhengming jing m1 && (The scripture of 
verification) 266 
Zhengyi fawen tianshi jiaojie kejing 1E —1& 
SMAATAOKAELAE (Ritual texts of Correct 
Unity Scripture of precepts and codes, 
teachings of the Celestial Master) 257 
zhengying i f& (verifications and 
responses) 253 
zhengzhi 1E Ef (sincerity) 413 
Zhenwu HE 375,405 
Zhenxian shangsheng ili. LF 
(The superior vehicle of true 
immortality) 400 
zhenxing $454 (Saturn) 101, 479 n. 56 
zhiming íi (fulfilment of one’s fate) 461 
zhishi YA ttt (governance of the empire) 
225 


481n. 63 
338 n. 102 

93, 102 
1875 (1178-1235) 307 n. 8, 


177, 179 


222, 224, 234, 
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Zhiyuan %4% (monk) 22, 336 

Zhongguo Daojiao xiehui "P ERE Aae 
(China Taoist Association) 364 

Zhongguo lidai buren zhuan PER b A 

{BR (Biographies of diviners in China by 
period) 124, 306 n. 6, 488 

zhonglü zhan $844 r (twelve pitch 
standards) 102,180 n.13 

zhongshu menxia hou sheng Y ET] FR 


44 (the rear section of the Secretariat- 


Chancellery) 313 n. 19 
Zhongyong "F (Doctrine of the 
mean) 158 


Zhou Chengwang J] XE. (King Cheng of 
theZhou) 75 

Zhou Dunyi Jal (EÑ (1017-73) 147 

Zhou Kangwang Jil R F. (King Kang of the 


Zhou) 75 
Zhou Wen Gong Dan Ji] X: 7 H. (Duke of 
Zhou) 380, 440, 463 


Zhou Wenwang Jii] X =F. (King Wen of the 
Zhou) 75,141 394, 463 

Zhou Wuwang Jil X (King Wu of the 
Zhou) 75 

Zhou Zizhi J AS (1082-1155) 320 

zhou th (sibylline verses) 183 

Zhougong jiemeng Jal Af. (Dream 
explanation by the Duke of Zhou) 440 

Zhouli E] 18 (Rites of Zhou) — 13, 23, 131, 

187-188, 205, 283 

zhoushu JAN (arts of spells) 416 

Zhouyi benyi Fi] £j AZ (Original meaning of 
theZhou Changes) 148-149 

Zhouyi cantong qi F £j £ [8] 58 (Seal of the 
unity of the three, in accordance with the 
Book of Changes) 139,286, 394 

Zhouyi chanjie Jel £j # ff (A Chan 
interpretation of the Zhou Changes) 

419 

Zhouyi zhengyi F5] £j 1E (The correct 

meaning of the Zhou Changes) 143 


INDEX 


Zhouyi zhu Ji] AYE (Commentary on the 
ZhouChanges) 143 
Zhouyuan Jal R74 
Zhu Xi RE (1130-1200) 
149, 153 
zhu 4. (invocating) 73 
Zhuangzi HE F (c.389-286 BCE) 1,191, 
259 n. 25, 392, 392 n. 107, 464 
Zhuanxu li mt (Zhuanxu system) 101 
Zhuge bingfa i# % FeV: (Zhuge's art of war) 
457 
Zhuge kongming yi chuanqi lun zhujie 
pinglin wth 5 FLH EE ap cE AEE OK 
(Commentated and annotated edition 
of The Wondrous Tale of Zhuge Kong 
Ming) 458 
Zhuge Liang quanshu #4 55 4 
(Complete works of Zhuge Liang) 458 
Zhuge Liang i55 (181-234) 458, 27, 
456-457, 459, 496 
zhuo #1 (cleaved apart) 73 
zhuotou 5-5 (the interpreter) 359 
Zhurong fi 103 
zhuyou 45. H (divination of the cause) 473 
Zi Wei T f% (fl. 515-450 BCE) 
n. 167 
Zidanku F#M 94,196 n. 65 
ziping bazi T^V V5. 507 
Ziwei doushu 9A Í 318 (numbers according 
to Ziwei [star] and the Plough, purple star 
astrology) 29, 41 402, 504, 511, 521, 526 
Ziyi ANAK (Black Robes) 80 
Zou Yan Sfi] 202, 229 n. 167, 285 
Zuowu yuancheng TE Ei f£ (Regulations 
on housing, agriculture, and 
artisans) 192 
Zuozhuan 7c f} (Commentary of Zuo [to the 
Spring and Autumn Annals]) 13, 23, 63, 
81, 131 n. 28, 182 n. 23, 185, 187 n. 38, 284, 
454n.3 
Zürcher, Erik 


19, 67 n. 29,147, 


in 


202, 204, 229 


m 


266, 268 n. 5 


